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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


T9 .0-M-44 


CORD LY.TTELTOM - 


BARON OF FRANKLEY, &c. 


My Lon p, 


T is to your neſs, and to that 

friendſhip with which you have 
long honoured me, that I owe ſeveral 
of the following papers, the works of 
your late excellent father, and my 


much reſpected uncle; and I no-. 
| a3 take 


— or — 


Are . 
N PD * e 
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rr . IR — 
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Nu 
take the liberty in this publick man- 
ner to make you my moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgements. 


When your lordſhip was ſo kind as 
to beſtow on me ſeveral of the new 
pieces, you were pleaſed to leave it to 
my diſcretion to ſelect thoſe which I 
thought moſt proper for publication. 
I have therefore ventured, on my own 
feeble judgement, to give the greater 
part of them to the world, for the 
following reaſons : 


-Firſt, Becauſe I eſteem it an injury 


done to this country, and to the many 
admirers of your noble father, to keep 


papers written by his lordſhip, and 
reſerved by him at any period of his 
life locked up in private cabinets. 


Secondly, Becauſe every line of 
theſe tracts conveys the moſt uſeful 
inſtrudions and admonitions to man- 


Kind, and are calculated to aid the 


great 


„ 
great cauſes of publick and private 
virtue. 


If it ſhould be aſked, Why I choſe 
to publiſh the juvenile letters of his 
lordſhip, written during his travels 
through France and Italy? Perhaps 
it would be ſufficient to anſwer, Be- 
cauſe they are replete with profitable 
and entertaining accounts of the poli- 
tical tranſactions of thoſe times, to- 
gether with the moſt ſenſible and 
pertinent remarks on the ſtate of Eu- 
rope at that period. But I ſhall fur- 
ther add, that I have ſtronger and 
more weighty reaſons for their publi- 
cation, not only becauſe they are the 
produce of the beſt of heads, but be- 
cauſe they are effuſions from the 
beſt of hearts; and becauſe they are 


the early and wonderful proofs of his 


generoſity, piety, and above all his 
WW filial reverence; and may be juſtly 


= deemed the firſt ebullitions of virtues, 
= which, being afterwards matured by 
age and experience, extended their 

| A 4 beneficent 


I. ww ] 
beneficent influence over mankind in 
general, and were more immediately 
felt by the bine of this free 
country. 


I muſt now beg leave to aſſure your 
lordſhip, that it is my defire that this 
work may not only give ſatisfaction 
to the publick, but alſo be honoured 
with your lordſhip's particular approba- 
tion. I am proud to confeſs that I 
have ever had the higheſt veneration 
for your refined tafte, ſound judge- 
ment. and ripened abilities; and, at 
the ſame time, permit me to add — 
moſt ardent wiſhes that theſe great 
talents, which are certainly equal to 
thoſe your father poſſeſſed, may, like 
his, be exerted with indefatigable zeal 
in the ſervice of your country; and 
that, like him, your lordſhip may 
heteafter prove a ſhining ornament of 
the ſenate, and one of the firmeſt 
pillars of the conſtitution. —Sed guid 
verbis opus eff? Your lordſhip has 
already foreſtalled my hopes ; and my 


wiſhes, even at = 2-7 period, are 
nearly accompliſhed. 
I remain, 
My Lon d, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Much obliged and 
Moſt affectionate friend, 


and 


Obedient, humble ſervant, 


GEORGE EDWARD AYSCOUGEH. 
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Obſervations on the Life of Cicero. Page 1 
Obſervations on the Roman Hiſtory. = 37 


Obſervations on the preſent State of our Af- 
fairs at Home and Abroad; in a Letter to 
a Member of Parliament, from a Friend in 
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Letters from a Perſian in England to his 
friend at Iſpahan. - - 129 


1 Two Eſſays, firſt publiſhed in a periodical 
paper, called Common Senſe, &c. - = 391 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 

ARTHUR ONSLOW, 

OT Es 
OF THE 


| HOUSE of COMMONS. 


S1R, 


HE honour I do myſelf of addreſſing 
theſe remarks to you, is a proof how 
onfident I am in the partiality of your 
riendſhip: if they have any other claim to 
our regard, it is only from a ſpirit of liberty, 
rhich, wherever it appears, is always ſure of 
Pour favour and protection. The ſubje& of 
chem, which is the Life of CIckko, muſt be 
doubly intereſting to you, as he was the moſt 
excellent Orator of all antiquity, and bore the 
| 'B3 moſt 


— 
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moſt eminent character in the Roman Senate, 


9 my 


while it remained free, and was worthy of 


* name. 


I am, with the moſt perfect reſpect, and 
higheſt ſenſe of your favours to me, 


S1R, 
Your moſt obliged, 
* SN 
and moſt obedient 
humble Servant, 
2 1 1 | 45 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


L IFE OF CIE 


in the Roman Hiſtory, there are none 
more worthy our attention, than thoſe 
great men who were at the head of the Re- 
publick when ſhe was arrived at her higheſt 
degree of power and glory, and by a natural 
onſequence of exceſſive proſperity was fallen 

nto thoſe vices and corruptions, which ſoon 
fter produced a change of government, and 
brought her into an infamous ſlavery. This 
evolution was either haſtened or delayed, ac- 
ording as they who had the management of 
ffairs were more or leſs infected with the 
eneral depravity : ſome there were who pre- 
Prved themſelves quite untainted; who gal- 
antly ſtood in the breach, and ſtruggled hard 
or liberty. Such were Marcus Cato, Quintus 
Hortenſiue, Quintus Catulus, and Marcus Bru- 
us; whoſe virtues were the more valuable to 
their country, becauſe they were exerted at a 
uncture when the found herſelf moſt in need 
N B 3 "of 


\ MONG all the celebrated characters 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 
of their affiſtance : with theſe Cicero has ge- 


nerally been' placed, and if we may take his 3 
own word, Rome had not a more unſpotted | 


| patriot to boaſt of than himfelf: but I doubt, 
when we look ſtrictly into his conduct, we 


ſhall often find it very different from theirs | 


who really deſerve that name; and it will a 

pear even from the teſtimony of his own let- 
ters, in which he ſpoke more naturally and 
with leſs vanity than he does in his orations, 


that his publick character was far from being | 


perfect; that he ated upon many occaſions 
more like an ambitious. orator than a philo- 
fophical republican; that his virtues were 


blended with many weakneſſes and pernicious 
failings; and that, notwithſtanding his exalted 


notions of integrity, he fometimes yielded to 


the corruption of the age, and facrificed the 
welfare of his country to his private intereſts 
and paſſions. What makes him the leſs ex- 
cuſable is, that none ever underſtood the rules 
of virtue or ſaw the beauty of it more than he: 
bis writings are the nobleſt leſſons of publick 
honeſty, diſintereſtedneſs, and the 1 Y 
liberty, that are to be found in all antiquity : 
and it is the excellent and almoſt divine ſpirit 


6 a oo ow MA ab me oo 


ove of 


an diana 8 meer 
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which appears in thoſe books, that has made 
the majority of readers conclude the author of 


them to have been in his own practice, what 
he takes ſo much pains to recommend, and 
inculcates with ſuch force of eloquence, And, 
to do him right, in many parts of his admini- 
ſtration he was the patriot he deſcribes : the 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


| 4 Commonwealth had great obligations to him; 


no leſs than its preſervation at one criſis: but 
there wanted a ſteadineſs and uniformity in his 
conduct, which alone could entitle him to the 
reputation he was ſo deſirous of obtaining, and 
that has been given him rather by the partiality 
of learned men, than from the ſuffrage of hiſ- 
torical juſtice. | ; 

I ſhall endeavour in the following obſerva» |. 
tions to ſet his actions in their proper light, 
and, without aggravating or ſoftening any 
thing, confider them as they were directed to 
the advantage or prejudice of his country ; in 


doing which, I ſhall dwell only upon ſuch 
circumſtances as are important to his character, 


paſſing by a great number of other facts which 

have no relation to my deſign. | | 
The firſt cauſe of moment that he undertook 

was the defence of Roſcius Amerinus, in which 


he gained great honour by his oppoſition to 


Sylla, who was the proſecutor, and whoſe 


power had frightened every body elſe from 


appearing in his behalf: fuch a ſpirit in a 
young man at his firſt entrance into publick 
buſineſs was admired by all the world, and 
ſeemed to promiſe ſomething very extraordi- 


rar,: but though the danger of offending the 
= tyrant could not deter him from pleading for 
Roſcius, yet he thought it not prudent to ex- 
poſe himſelf to his reſentment afterwards ;, but 


left Rome, and retired into Greece, under pre- 


| tence of travelling for his health. He there 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence; and 


B 4 having 
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the advantage of the beſt maſters in the 


wer: he made ſuch improvements in it, that 
n. he came. to. the bar upon his-return to 


he ſoon eclipſed all his competitors,” 


even Hortenſius Biel who could not ſee 
without uneaſineſs the ſuperiority he was gain- 


ing over him, though they afterwards became 
very good friends; the conformity of their ſen- 


timents upon publick- buſineſs, and the intereſts 


of the Commonwealth, having united them 


notwithſtanding: their emulation. This great 
ability in ſpeaking could not fail to raiſe him 


very high. in a goveramedt. where every thing 


was diſpoſed, of by the favour of the people; 
and for the firſt proof of their good-will 
towards him, he was — Sicily in the office 
of quæſtor, where he behaved himſelf with. 
ſo. much Juſtice, integrity, and moderation, 
that his reputation as a magiſtrate was not in- 


ferior to that which he — obtained before as 


an orator. To ingratiate bimſelf ſtill further 


with the Sicilians, he engaged in the proſe- 
cution of Vexres, who, during his prætorſhip 
in their iſland, had drawn upon himſelf an 
univerſal hatred by his rapaciouſneſs, inſolence, 
and other crimes, which were too often com- 
mitted. with impunity by the Roman gover- 
nours: and Verres himſelf, infamous as he was, 
did not want the countenance and protection | 


of Tome of the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, 
ho endeavoured to ſhelter him from juſtice 
for a reaſon obvious enough, becauſe they were 


ig any n a. be made into 


N offences 
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THE LIFE OF CICER ©. 
offences of that publick nature, in the guilt of 
which ſo many of their friends, and perhaps 
they themſelves, were too much involved. But 
the eloquence and credit of Cicero condemned 
Verres in ſpite of their oppoſition ; and the 
Sicilians were ſo pleaſed with the ſervice he 


had done them upon that occaſion, that they 


put themfelves wholly under his protection, 
and continued their eſteem and affection to the 
end of his life. _ 2, 209 1970 
Soon after his ſucceſs in this affair, which 
reccommended him*extremely to the Roman 
people, who were always glad to {ce magiſtrates 
proſecuted for mal-adminiſtration, he was 
made edile; and having gone through that 
office with a deſèrved applauſe, he was unani- 
| mouſly choſen prætor. As that dignity was 
the ſecond in the Commonwealth, the poſſeſ- 
tion of it | inſpired him with higher thoughts 


| and more aſpiring hopes than he had enter- - 


tained before: he then began to take ſuch 
meaſures as he judged inoſt likely to contribute 
to his advancement: and as Pompey was more 
capable than any body of aſſiſting him in that 
deſign, he ſought all means of gaining him to 


his intereſts; and with that view pronounced 


his famous oration pro Lege Maniliu, in which 
he entirely forſook his former character of a 
| lover. of his country, and became a principal 

inſtrument of illegal and arbitrary power. As 
the part that Cicero acted in this affair deferves 


a very particular conſideration, I ſhall ſet it 


in as full a light as poſſible; the more, becauſe 
780589 CE Plutarch 
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Plutarch takes no notice of it, which it is not 
very eaſy to account for, conſidering his uſual | 


impartiality. 


The extravagant affection of the ok in f 


— — to Pompey the command of the 
war againſt the pirates, had veſted him with 
ſo exorbitant a power, that it utterly deſtroyed 
the equality eſſential to a Commonwealth. 
His commiſſion gave him an abſolute authority 


over the whole length of the Mediterranean as 
far as Hercules's pillars, and along all the 
coaſts of it to the diſtance of fifty miles from 


the ſea: he was impowered to take what mo- 
ney he thought fit out of the publick treaſury 
without accounting for it, and to raiſe as many 
ſoldiers and mariners as he judged convenient. 


Beſides this, he had a liberty of chuſing out of 


the body of the ſenate, fifteen perſons to ſerve 
him as heutenants, to whom he aſſigned their 


provinces at his own diſcretion. In vain did | 
the conſuls, with molt of the ſenators, oppoſe | 


this prodigious authority, ſo contrary to the 
maxims of their government: their, reſiſtance 


ſerved only to inflame the people, and oc- Wi 
caſioned them to add to their decree, that 

Pompey ſhould have power to fit out five hun- 
_ dred fail of ſhips, to raiſe an army of an hun- 


dred and twenty-ſix thouſand men, aud that 
he ſhould have twenty-four ſenators and two 
quæſtors to obey his orders. 

With this force he ſoon reduced the pirates Z 
and his victory was hardly known at Rome, 
when „ one of the tribunes of the 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


people, to gratify his inſatiable ambition, pro- 
poſed the giving him the government of Lu- 


cullus and the command of that general's army 
then carrying on the war with Mithridates, 


and that he ſhould ſtill retain the whole extent 
of that authority which had been granted him 
by the former decree, though the reaſons for 
which it had been given were entirely ceaſed. 
This was nothing leſs than delivering to him 


all the forces both by ſea and land, and mak- 


ing him abſolute maſter of the Roman empire: 
what rendered the favourers of this decree 
more inexcuſable was, that they had not the 
leaſt pretence of publick neceſſity to juſtify the 
propoſing it, as they ſeemed to have had in 
the commiſſion they gave him againſt the pi- 


rates, who were at that time very formidable 


enemies: but Luculius, who commanded in 


| Afia, had overcome Mithridates in ſeveral 


battles, and was as capable of finiſhing the 
war as he whom they appointed to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Such an exceſſive power entruſted to 
one man, where there was ſo little occaſion 


por it, appeared to the ſenate an utter ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution ; but ſuch was their fear of 


Pompey, whoſe greatneſs was become no leſs 
terrible than that of Sylla, that except Quintus 
Catulus and Hortenſius none durſt contradict 
the paſſing of it. Theſe two-great men, one 
of which was beyond diſpute the ſecond orator 
in Rome, ſpoke with much warmth and force 
againſt' the decree, endeavouring to perſuade 
the people of the unfeaſonableneſs and —_ 
0 
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of it; and perhaps they would have made ſome 


Cicero mounted the rofrum, and with an elo- 
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:mpreflion, if Pompey's faction, apprehending 
the effect their orations might have produced, 
had not ſet up an abler ſpeaker than either of 
them to harangue on their ſide of the queſtion. 


* * % 
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quence worthy of a better cauſe, moſt artfully 
reflected on Lucullus, whoſe reputation, as 
well as his authority, was to be made a ſacri- 
fice to the envy of Pompey ; ; then he proceeded 
to deſcant upon Pompey's chara&er, which he 
ſet off with all the ornaments of rhetorick, at- 
tributing to him the whole ſucceſs not only of 
the African, Spaniſh, and Piratick wars, but 
even of that againſt the ſlaves, the honour of 
which was ſolely due to Craſſus. Thus by 
cruelly injuring two of the greateſt generals 
that were then in the Commonwealth ; by a 
moſt ſervile flattery of the man who was mani- 
feſtly overturning all its liberties: he brought 
the people to conſent to the Manilian Law, 
which, had a regard to the intereſt of his 
country been his conſtant principle, he ought 
to have oppoſed as violently as he did after- 
wards the Agrarian, or any other attempt 
againſt the ſafety and freedom of the ſtate. It 
is certain that theſe extraordinary honours con- 
ferred on Pompey, as they broke the balance 
of the Republick, ſo they irritated the ambition 
of Cæſar, and afterwards furniſhed him with a 
pretence of demanding as great a power for 
himſelf, and — it by force when it was 
9 a 
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portunity to mention it. His oppoſition to 
the ' law propoſed by Rullus, which was pre- 
ſented to the people in a form they were al- 
ways eaſy to be caught with, was a matter of 
the moſt delicate nature; and nothing leſs 
than his conſummate addreſs, iu thę managin 

thoſe aſſemblies, could poſſibly have Hindered 
its being carried by the artful contrivers of it: 
but by ſhewing the people that under the 
notion. of a popular decree they were really 
ſetting up a private tyranny, from which no 
advantage could ariſe to the poor, for whoſe 
ſake alone this law was pretended to be formed. 
but the revenues of the publick would be diſ- 
ſipated and its liberty deſtroyed ; he ſtopped 
the execution of their deſigns, and ſaved the 
Commonwealth from the yoke which, was 
Juſt ready to be impoſed upon it. I believe 
no affair was ever managed with greater pru- 
| dence, nor ever ſo much {kill exerted in any 
oration as in thoſe he made upon this occaſion, 


which are certainly maſter- pieces in their kind, 
though others of a more pompous ſtyle are 
generally more admired... His conduct in Ca- 


tiline's conſpiracy is too well known to be 
repeated here: the vigilance, firmneſs, and 
activity, with which he diſcovered and pre- 
yented that deſign, can never be too much 
„ . 
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extolled; nor could any thing have depreci- 
ated the ſervices he then did his country, but 
his being ſo ſenfible of them himſelf. As to 
the charge brought againſt him by his ene- | 
mies of having violated' the Porcian Jaw, by 
putting to death the chief of the confpirators 
without allowing them a trial, he was abun- 
dantly juſtified in fo doing by the urgent ne- 
ceſſity of affairs, and by the order of the 
ſenate, That be ſhould take care the Republick 
might recerve no detriment. This commiſſion | 
velicd him with ſomething like a diQatorial | 
power, and the extreme danger of the Con- 

monwealth required it; for the leaſt delay 

= would have been fatal. But as the- people 
if were always jealous of any ſtretch of authority 
= in the ſenate, they were more eaſily wrought | 
upon to take umbrage at this 'extraordinary i 

= act, which Cicero himſelf calls in one of his 
1 letters Invidioſa Potentia.— After the expiration 
of his conſulſhip all mens eyes were turned 
upon him, as one who they hoped would 
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= © continue to-be the chief ſupport of thoſe that 
fe were affectionate to the Commonwealth. What 
9 engagements he then entered into, what nl 
9 friendſhips he cultivated, what policy he ob- 


ſerved; demands a very ſtri& examination, 
though this period of his life, from the death 
of Catiline to his baniſhment by Clodius, has 
been paſſed lightly over by hiſtorians; and 
therefore many parts of it ate only to be col- 
lected from his private letters, in which he 
gives a very particular aceount of every ſtep 

TAS | he 
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Wc took, and of the many changes both in 
his ſeotiments and behaviour that happened 
auring that remarkable interval. We ſhall 
find him ſometimes devoted to Pompey, ſome- 
times at variance with him; ſometimes im- 
ploring his protection, ſometimes deſpiſing his 
power; now reſolved to ſtand or fall with the 
Commonwealth, now making his terms with 
its tyrants ; almoſt always reaſoning differ- 
ently, and yet frequently reaſoning better 
than he could prevail upon himſelf to act. 


c 


* 
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mies of his adminiſtration declared themſelves; 
and Cæſar, who was one of the prætors, to- 


— . hd 


conduct as was always uſual, but commanded 
him to abjure his office, and leave the roſtrum. 
Tais they grounded upon his having put to 
death ſome Roman citizens without a legal trial; 
and they thought it would be a great mor- 
tification to Cicero's vanity, to deprive him of 
ſo fair an opportunity of making his own pa- 
negyrick: but the readineſs of his wit found 
away to diſappoint their malice; for he took 
# the oath in a new - invented form, and inſtead, 
of ſwearing that he had ated nothing contrary 
co the intereſts, of the republick, he ſwore that 
he had ſaved the city and the whole ſtate from 


the people took it after him in the ſame 
words, and the affront that his enemies 1 
e | have 


When he was to make an oration to the people 
upon quitting the ;confulſhip, the ſecret ene- 


gether with Metullus and Beſtia, two tribunes, 
would not ſuffer him to give an account of his 


ruin. As extraordinary. as this oath was, all 
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have dohe Him fell entirely upon themſelves, 
The next day he complained of them in the 


 ferinte,” and prevailed upon that order to paſs 
2 decree, That no 


the power they had given him. This drove the 
-Eibal/againit him to propoſe a law for the'cell- 
mp home" Pompey: wir the army” under his 
command, te fete the 1iberties of the 
agaihft the pretendedtyranny of Cicero: b 
by the invincible! oppoſitio! to tb 


— — ind of Cicero, that he re- 
* no methods of binding 
rongly” te his intereſts, who had 
great" 6bligations3to Ein as Has 


Been Wees before Accerdingly, when that 
eparing/to retuen to Rome, he 
Writ KN p eee ant lained of his 
| Laue er Flendthip," in net congratulatin 


general was pr 


him 
what he had done duridg his abſence 
for — ſervice of the ſtate t he compares 
Pempey to the 
Eelius, defring that their union might be as 


riet as was the famous one between” thoſe 
t great men. This produced an appearance 


of amity towards him, but he himſelf ſuſ- 
pected it not to be ſincere, as is evident from 
his 1 3th epiſtle to Atticus, in which he ſays 
That indeed he made great pro- 


A and affected _— to ſupport and praiſe him; 


A bot it was eaſy enough to fee he ewied him. 


8 4 . F 60 though 


ion” Poul be brought | 
againſt him for what he had executed by Went of | 


Pom- 
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| « though he endeavoured to conceal it.” Ci- 

cero's vanity makes him call that envy, which 

was really ill-will; for Pompey could not 
be a friend to any body that had declared 
himſelf in the intereſts of the Republick. 
The character that Cicero gives of him in the 

ſame letter, is very different from that of 
Scipio, to whom he had compared him a little 
before: his words are, ſpeaking of his con- 
duct, Nihil come, nibil fimplex, nihil & Toig ri. 
rucoĩg Hongſtum, nibil Aale, nibil forte, nibil 
lberum. And again, in the 2oth of the ſame 
book, Is vir nibil habet amplum, nihil excelſum' 
nibil non ſummiſſum & populare. Would one be- 
lieve, that the hero of the fine oration pro legt 
Manilia, and the Pompey thus deſcribed, was 
the ſame man? had he nothing great? nothing 
elevated? nothing but what was mean and vul- 
gar? was there neither dignity, nor ſpirit, nor 
freedom, hor candour, nor honeſty, nor good- 
nature, in his whole behaviour? But to this 
We perſon, fuch as he is here repreſented, Cicero 
3 wer laboured to recommend himſelf: 
and he had foon after more need than ever 
of his protection, in the famous quarrel 
= ith Clodius, which he entered into more to 
F ſatisfy the ill- humour of his wife Terentia, 
W who was jealous of an intrigue between him 
and Clodia, than out of any regard to the ce- 
remonies of the Bona Dea. Had he known 

the parts and capacity of Clodius as well as he 
did afterwards when he came to feel them, 
in all probability, he would not have expoſed” 
Vol. I. © himſelf 
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himſelf to the enmity of a man ſo able to do 
him miſchief, and with whom he had always 

lived before in a degree of friendſhip. But 
beſides that he thought his ruin infallible from 
the evidence he brought againſt him, the per- 
Eil riot and debauchery in which he paſſed 
his time, made him apprehend no great conſe- 
ences from his reſentment: but he was 
| convinced, that a turn to pleaſure does 
not always render thoſe that follow it unfit for 
buſineſs, eſpecially when they are excited to 
action by any violent paſſion. Clodius found 
means- to corrupt his judges; and was no 
ſooner acquitted but he turned all his thoughts 
= to the purſuit of his revenge upon Cicero, and 
3 kept him in continual alarms till he got an 
opportunity of compaſſing it, which obliged 
him to court Pompey more and more, theugh 
ſuch a conduct was extremely inconſiſtent with | 
his principles of liberty. As much diſtruſt as 
he had expreſſed of that great man's friend- if 
ſhip in the letter to Atticus I mentioned firſt, 
he now deceived himſelf into an entire de- 
pendance on it, and moſt of his letters were 

filled with boaſts of his good policy in ſecur- il 

ing ſuch a powerful protector againſt Clodius ml 

and all his faction. How little foundation he 
had for ſo much confidence, will appear by 
the ſequel of that affair, In the mean time, 
there was a buſineſs brought before the ſenate, 
which, as it very much affected one of the 
main. points of Cicero's policy, it will be ne- 

. ceflary to give ſome account of, It had . 
n 
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been his favourite ſyſtem, through the whole | 

courſe of his adminiſtration, to ſtrengthen the 

power of the ſenate, by a cloſe union with 

the equeſtrian order, they making a very 

conſiderable body, and carrying a great weight 

along with them to whichever fide they in- 

clined. He ſucceeded ſo well in this deſign, 

that, during the conſpiracy of Catiline, they 

| were a conſtant guard to the ſenate, and ready 

upon all occaſions to ſupport the reſolutions of 

that houſe. This was certainly a very impor- 

tant ſervice to the Commonwealth, and it was 

no ſmall honour to Cicero to have been the 
author of it: but moſt of this order being L. ii. c. i. 

employed in collecting the taxes of the Re- 

publick, or in farming of its revenues, there 

were grievous complaints made againſt them 

from all parts of the empire, for the frequent 

aybuſes of their office, in all which Cicero was 

forced to defend them contrary to truth and 

equity, for fear of alienating them from the 

= ſenate. But focn after the affair of Clodius, 

Cato, who did not underſtand thoſe manage- 

ments, accuſed the judges who abſolved him 

of corruption, many of which were Roman 

knights, and obtained a decree againſt them. 
This was reſented as an affront upon the whole 
body; and Cicero, to pacify them again, was 

= obliged to ſpeak in the ſenate againſt the de- 

cree. But a much worſe matter, that followed Ibidew, 

ſhortly after, involved him in a new trouble 

upon their account. Many of them who had 

farmed the Aſian revenues of the cenſor, whoſe 

| E 2 office 
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office i it was to ſett them, had taken them at 
too high a price, out of emulation to go be- 
yond the other bidders ; and afterwards, re- 
penting of their bargain, made a moſt impu- 
dent requeſt to the ſenate, that they might be 
diſcharged of ſo much of their rents as they 
thought would burthen them too much. It 
was impoſſible for Cato to be patient under 
ſuch a demand; he oppoſed it with all his 
might; and, on the other ſide, Cicero, who 


knew of what conſequence. it was not, to dif. | a 


oblige the order, ſupported them no leſs vigo- 
rouſly : the diſpute between them laſted a good 
while ; but at rh Cato, who had juſtice 
and reaſon entirely on his fide, got the better, 
and the petition was rejected. Experience 
ſoon ſhewed how much more uſeful it would 


have been for the Commonwealth to have fol- 
lowed Cicero's advice. The knights, exaſpe- 
rated at the ſeverity. of the ſenate, abandoned 
their party, and gave themſelves up to Cæſar, 


who knew very well how to turn this diviſion 
to his own advantage. It was the fault of 


Cato not to ſee that publick: affairs are incapable 
of perfection, and that it is impoſlible to go- 

vern a ſtate without ſubmitting lefler intereſts 
to greater; hence it was that, with admirable 


intentions for the ſervice; of his country, he 
ſometimes did a great deal of miſchief, for 
Want of diſtinguiſhing between what was good 
in ſpeculation, and what in practice. This 
was ſeldom the caſe with Cicero; when he de- 4 
ret from the- intereſts of the republick, it i 
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was for the moſt part with his eyes open, 


and without the excuſe of error. During 


I theſe wrangles between him and Cato, the 


triumvirate was ſecretly forming; and Cæſar, 
under the ſpecious pretence of reconciling 
Pompey and Craſſus, was working himſelf 


into a' ſhare of power with them, which he 


knew better than they did how to ſupport, 


Cicero perceived it, and takes notice to Atticus L. ii. ep, i. 


of his growing greatneſs. But as dangerous as 
this union was to the Commonwealth, he did 
not think fit to oppoſe it, or break with Pom- 
pey upon that account ; though he makes the 
ſtrongeſt declarations of his refolution not to 
abandon the good cauſe, but ever to maintain 
it at all events. It ſeems he flattered himſelf 
with an unaccountable chimzra of being able 
to govern them both, as he tells Atticus in the 
firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. And again, 
in the third of the ſame book, he informs his 


friend, that Cæſar had aflured him he would 


do nothing but by his advice: poſſibly Cæſar, 
being ſenſible of his foible, might have ſoothed 
his vanity in making him believe ſo; but it is 
much more hkely that his conduct was owing 
to other motives, which are mentioned in that 
letter, viz. Reditus in gratiam cum inimicis, par 


eum multitudine, ſenefiutis otium. Thus he ma- 


= Pifeltly gave up the care of the Commonwealth 


W to a precarious ſafety and ſhameful eaſe; but 


be could not help reproaching himſelf for it 
at the end of the letter, and acknowledging 
that this was acting very differently from the 

! W-3 | virtuous 
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£ virtuous. maxims of his conſulſhip, and very 


how it came to drop from him even to ſo in- 


noufly tells him, That if they, whom he after- 
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much beneath his reputation. * 
The fifth letter of the ſecond book is ſo ex · 

traordinary a confeſſion of his weakneſs, not 

to give it a worſe name, that I am ſurprized 


timate a friend as Atticus. He very inge- 


wards calls Tyrants, would have bribed him 
with the place of augur, they had it in their 
power to have gained him. So quidem uno 
(Auguratu ſcil.) ego ab iſtis capi poſſum ; vide 
levitatem meam. But, being diſappointed in 
the object of his ambition, he reſolves, out of 
the abundance of his virtue, to retire from 
buſineſs, and philoſophize: accordingly he 
went into the country; and in the letters he 
wrote from thence, treats both Clodius and 
Pompey with great contempt, and even 
threatens the laſt with a publick recantation of 
all the fine things he had ſaid of him. While 
he was abſent, Pompey married Cæſar's daugh- 
ter; upon which, Cicero, whoſe penetration 
ſaw all the conſequences of this fatal alliance, 
returned to Rome, and, joining with Curio and 
other oppoſers of Cæſar in the ſenate, endea» 
voured to obſtruct his deſigns, though without 
offending Pompey, with whom he. ſtill kept 
up a ſhew of friendſhip. But the ſtorm, 
which had hung over him ſo long, now broke 
upon his head: Cæſar, to be revenged, aſſiſted 
Clodius, and got him to be choſen tribune of 
the people. No ſooner was he entered upon 

3 | ; this 
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| this office, but he openly menaced Cicero 
= with a proſecution for the death of the con- 
ſpirators. This threw him into one of his 


uſual terrors ; but Pompey flattered him with 
repeated aſſurances that he would not ſuffer 

Clodius to proceed: at firſt he gave credit to 
theſe promiſes; but finding that the deſign 
againſt him ſtill went on, he began to ſuſpect 
that he was betrayed, His affairs were in this 
diſagreeable poſture, when Cæſar, who deſired 
only to draw him off from giving him trouble 
at Rome, offered to carry him his lieutenant 
into Gaul, for which province he was ready to 
ſet out. Plutarch ſays, he ſolicited it himſelf; 
but the letters to Atticus expreſsly affirm, that 


the propoſal came from Cæſar. Be it how it 


will, there could nothing more advantageous have 
happened to Cicero at that time. The employ- 


A ment was very honourable, and would have effec- 
MF tually ſecured him from the malice and power of 
his enemies: being ſenſible of this himſelf, he 


was inclined to accept of it, and would have gone 
with Cæſar, if Clodius, perceiving that he was in 


danger of loſing his revenge, had not very art - 
fully changed his conduct, and, by affecting to 
ſeem moderate and void of rancour, perſuaded 
ae people that he had laid aſide his reſentment, 

WW and was even diſpoſed to a reconciliation, if 


W ſought for. Cicero was weak enough to be 
= duped by this behaviour, and refuſed the lieu - 


tenancy of Cæſar; who thereupon infiſted with 
Pompey upon giving him up to the fury of 


8 Clodius, and declared in an aſſembly of the 
b | e 
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- peophe,. that he thought Cicero had-afted ille- 
gally in putting to death the accomplices of 
Catiline. Clodius puſhed the affair ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that Cicero Lew found he had undone | 
himſelf in not making uſe of Czſar's' offer. 
5 He fell into a moſt-unmavly dejection, chang- 
ing his robe, and walking about the ſtreets in 
a ſordid habit, to move the compaſſion of the 
people, while Clodius inſulted and reviled him 
* for his want of ſpirit. The ſenate indeed, and 
| the whole equeſtrian order, gave him all the 
| marks he could defire of affection and con- 
! 


—— Al. 


cern; but the faction againſt him was. the 
ſtronger : Craflus was his enemy upon many 
accounts. Catulus was dead, Lucullus retired 
from buſineſs: Pompey was his only reſource, 
and he ſtill counted upon ſome return for tbe 
+ many ſervices he had done him in the courſe of 
his adminiſtration. But it is the juſt puniſh- il 
= ment of [thoſe who make themſelves the tools 
. of other mens ambition, That avhenever thei al 
| antereſts. of thoſe they ſerve 2 happen to demand 
it, they are ſure to be ſacrificed: for no very ambi-. 
tious man was ever grateful any further than it 
zar uſeful: to him to be ſo. This Cicero moſt 
 eruelly-experienced, when, going to en 
” . *om implore his protection, he, to avoid his, up 
| portunities or reproaches, refuſed to n ile. 
| Upon this he utterly loſt all hopes, and, aban- 
1 doning himſelf to the moſt abject complaints 


is. 


l with his friends what he ſhould do to 
avoid the preſent danger. Moſt of them ad- 

* 7 5 kim to Wann into baniſhment, 4s 
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he only means to prevent a Civil War ; ,which + 
ounſel he reſolved to follow, as moſt conform- 

able to his own genius. and circumſtances. 3 
In how ſpiritleſs and effeminate a manner 
e behaved during his exile, is ſufficientig 
noun to all the world; the ſtain that is left 4 
n his character was too great to be varniſhed 
bver by all the glory of his triumphant return, 
which he chiefly owed to the imprudence of 
Clodius in quarreling with Pompey, though _ *® 
We he vigorous proceeding of his friend Milo and ; 
be firmneſs of the ſenate were of no {mall | 
Wcrvice to him. As ſoon as he was re-eſtabliſhed 
Wn his former dignities, he linked himſelf more 
Wcloſcly than ever in friendſhip with Pompey, 
SSSnaking his court to Cæſar at the fame time, 
boom he found it was not ſafs for him to 
fend. This complaiſance had the, effect that , 
ie propoſed from it; he obtained the place of 5 
Nogur which he deſired fo paſſionately, and not 

eng after the government of Cilicia. His 
chaviour in the adminiſtration of this province 
would have done him a great deal of honour, | 
f he could have been content with the repu- 
ation he had acquired, of a wiſe and upright 8 
Na giſtrate, without aiming at the glory of a FR 
eoldher, to which he was far from having fo _ 
Wood # title. Cato's anſwer to the letter, in FA 
vinch he ſolicits him to get a triumph decreed N 
him by the ſenate, is a very handſome reproof 1 
f his vanity, and a more gentle one than one 
vould have expected from the roughneſs of that 
great man's character. But, ng - 
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| all the pains he took to ſoften his denial, Cicero 


was grievouſly offended at it; which ill diſpo- 


ſition of his, the enemies of Cato, particularly 
Czfar, omitted no endeavours to confirm. Upon | 


his return to Rome, he found the Civil War juſt | 
ready to break out between him and Pompey : 

this extremely embarraſſed him; for he was very 
deſirous to be upon good terms with both, and 
both equally courted him to their party. At 
firſt he attempted to bring them to ſome agree- 


ment, but he ſoon found that defign impracti- 


cable; for ambition, which had formerly made 
them friends, now made them enemies: then 
he laboured t diſſuade Pompey in particular 
from — war, by repreſenting to him 
the inequality of their forces, and that it was 
now too late to quarrel with the man whom 


he himſelf, ad r ſo ſtrong: theſe argu- 


ments, juſt and reaſonable as they were, had 
no effect upon Pompey, who was infatuated 
with a vain conceit of his own power, and | 
falſe confidence which betrayed him to his ruin. | 
All his efforts towards preventing a rupture 
meeting with no ſucceſs, Cicero found himſelf | 
in the greateſt perplexities for which of the | 
two factions he ſhould declare. On one ſide he 
ſaw a general without authority, troops with- 
out obedience, neglect of all neceflary pre- 
paration, and a continual ſeries of miſtakes; 
on the other, an active leader, a well-diſciplined 
army, great courage, and admirable conduct: 
whichever got the better, the Commonwealth 


was almoſt equally ſure of being enſlaved, oY 
this 
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this' was the caſe, very plainly appears from 
many paſſages in his Epiſtles to Atticus, where 
he ſays, That, let the ſucceſs of the Civil War 
be what it would, the conſequence of it would 
certainly be a tyrant. I ſhall only cite one, 
which is in the 7th letter of the 7th book: 
Depugna, inquis, potius quam ſervias: ut quid? 
fi victus eris, proſeribare ; ſi viceris, tamen ſervias. 
| The only difference was, That the tyranny of 
Pompey would be eſtabliſhed upon the autho- 
rity of the ſenate, and Cæſar choſe rather to 
build his upon the favour of the people. Under 
theſe difficulties Cicero remained ſome time in 
a moſt uneaſy ſituation ; at laſt he tells Atticus 
the concluſion of all his reaſonings in the fol- 
lowing words: Quid ergo, inquis, acturus es? L. vii. 
Idem quod pecudes quæ depulſee ſui generis ſequun-: 7. 
tur gregis : ut bos armenta, fic ego bonos viros, 
aut eos qui dicuntur boni, ſequar, etiam fi ruent. 

He reſolves to herd with his own kind; that 

is, to follow thoſe who had the reputation of 
being the honeſt party, the majority of ſena- 

tors, and the men whoſe dignity was _—_ : 
eminent in the Commonwealth. But though . 
he had taken this reſolution, he delayed a good 
while to execute it, from the natural timidity 

of his temper. In the mean time, ſome of his 
friends that were in Cæſar's army, and Cæſar 
himſelf, were very earneſt with him to ſtand 
neuter at leaſt, if he would not join with them; 
which conduct they perfuaded him would be 

moſt for his honour, as well as infinitely for 


his advantage, But Pompey preſſed him to 
come 
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come immediately to his camp, and in ſuch x 
manner as let him ſee that he reſented the 
uncertainty of his behayiour. This alarmed 
Him, and he began to declare himſelf according 
to his firſt intention, though he every day ſaw | 
more reaſon” to apprehend the ill ſucceſs of 
their party. But what determined him at laſt 
was the ſeverity with which Pompey threatened 
to proceed againſt all who remained unactive 
Ad Fami- and neuters in the quarrel ; Crudeliter minabitur 
N 3 ot ige, ſays he in a letter to one of his friends, 
Ad Varo- And in another to Atticus he tells him, that 
nem. l. zi. the leaſt he (Atticus) would ſuffer, if Pompey | 
Ep. 6. ſhould be victorious, was a confiſcation of all 
his fortune; and that as many as continued in 
the ſame neptrality muſt expect to come off no 
better. He himſelf therefore, upon the report 
of ſome diſadvantage Cæſar lay under in Spain 
(which, contrary to the expectation of his al 
enemies, he ſoon ſurmounted), ſet fail, and 
joined Pompey at his camp in Greece, who bl 
received him coldly, as knowing he came 
thither very much againſt his will. He en- 
deavoured to revenge himſelf by bitter railleries Þ 
upon the ill management of their affairs, and 
fo derided the weakneſs of the party, that it 
drew from Pompey this ſevere reproof, Paſs il 
into Cefar's camp, and then you will grue over 
ridiculing us, and begin to fear us, Cicero ſo 
far followed his advice, that he withdrew him- 
felf before the battle of Pharſalia, and imme: 
 cately after that deciſive action made his peace 
with the conqueror. From that time to the 
8 | death 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 
death of Cæſar, he led a moſt inglorious and 
aiſchonourable life, courting the uſurper, whom 
in his heart he hated, with the moſt abject 
and ſervile adulation, entirely forgetting the 
dignity of his former character, and not even 
hiding the diſgraceful circumſtances of his 
preſent ſituation by a prudent and modeſt 
retreat, but expoſing them to the eyes of the 
publick, and braving the cenſures of mankind; 
Let in this unworthy and contemptible ſcene 
of action, which brought ſuch a cloud upon 
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Win his flatteries to Cæſar he ſhewed a regard to 
the intereſts of his friends, and the ſafety of 


Pn x 


= wealth. Such a conduct ſhews there were yet 
ſome ſparks of virtue remaining in him; and 
though it does not atone for the mean homage 
Sv bich he paid to the tyrant of his country, 
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from the infamy of his crime. The conſpi- 
Pracy againſt Cæſar, which was formed and 
executed without his participation, is a plain 
proof how low he was then fallen in the opinion 
of honeſt men; for who was ſo fit to have 


= vſurper, as the deſtroyer of. Catiline and his 


fo properly expect her freedom, as from him 


who had before defended it in ſo imminent 
a danger? But they who eſpouſed that caufe 
which he had deſerted, ſaw and knew that he 
had no longer ſpirit enough for ſo great an 
undertaking 5 


* 


nis reputation, one merit he ſtill preſerved, that 


choſe who had faithfully ſerved the Common- 


Moeet it certainly leſſens the guilt and takes off 


engaged in a deſign againſt the life of an 


accomplices? from whom could the Republek 


29 
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* ndertaking and therefore they contented 


were obliged to yield to the violence of the 
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- Hinder the reſtoration of the Commonwealth. 
Being thus called back by, what he terms 
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theralelves with requiring his approbation af- 
terwards, which they were ſatisfied he would 
not refuſe them when the blow was ſtruck ; | 
and then indeed, as they expected he would | 
do, he returned to the maxims of his former 
policy; and his character in ſome meaſure re- 
covered its former luſtre. He entered into the 
intereſts of the conſpirators, and did them all 
the ſervice he was able, the particular in- 
ſtances of which it will not be neceſſary to 
mention here. But when he found that all 1 
was going again to wreck by the cabals of 
Antony and other friends of Cæſar, when 
Brutus and the other heads of the conſpiracy 
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conjuncture and abandon Italy, he too judged 
it prudent to retire, and took ſhipping to go 
into Greece; but, meeting with contrary 
winds, he was driven back once or twice to ll 
ſhore ; by which delay, time was given to 
his friends in Rome to acquaint him with 
Antony's having made a decree, for the per- 

petual aboliſhment of the dictatorſhip, which 
Sylla and Cæſar had made ſo odious, and ſome 8 
other popular acts, that gave them hopes he 
would return to his duty, and no longer 


— 


himſelf, the general voice of his country, and 
looking upon the accidents which had delayed 
his paſſage as miraculous declarations of the 
will of Providence to command his return, he 
; , made 
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was received by the whole city with uncom- 
aon honours. But the good opinion he had 
conceived of Antony did not laſt long: ſome 
harſh words he ſpake in the ſenate concerning 


Antony reſenting, loudly threatened him in 
his oration, and accuſed him as an accomplice 
of Cæſar's murder. Cicero from that moment 
kept no meaſures with him; but, arming 
himſelf with all the thunder of his eloquence, 
poured forth thoſe terrible invectives, which 
compelled the ſenate to declare war upon An- 
tony, and ſoon after drove him out of Italy. 
This was certainly a very great action, and 
one of the ſhining parts of Cicero's life; but 
poſſibly he would have done the ſtate more 
ſervice, in the ſituation it then was, if his ani- 
moſity againft Antony had been leſs violent, 
becauſe it precipitated the execution of thoſe 
Wdcligns which ended in the ruin of the Com- 
Wmonwealth ; at leaſt this was the opinion of 


letters. But there is another part of his con- 
aduct, which it will be more difficult to know 
bow to juſtify : I mean his committing the 


cakety of the Republick to an ambitious boy, 


who, from the near relation he bore to Cæſar, 
could never be a proper perſon to defend it in 
conjunction with his father's murderers. At 
firſt indeed it might look like good policy, to 
make uſe of his credit among the friends and 
ſoldiers of Julius Cæſar, againſt the more 
formidable 


£ 


ade what haſte he could to Rome, where he 


im, occaſioned a very ſharp reply, which 


Brutus, as appears by ſeveral paſſages in his 
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formidable greatneſs of Mark Antony; but 
when he afterwards grew ſo powerful, it was 
a moſt inconſiderate and fatal miſtake to con- 
tinue him any longer in employment, and put 
the laſt ſtake of liberty into the hands of one 
who had ſo great temptations to betray it. 
* It ſeems Octavius, unexperienced as he was, 
had diſcovered the old man's weak ſide, and, 
by flattering and perſuading him that he would 
always act ſubſervient to his authority, had 
engaged him to that exceſſive confidence which 
* his friends ſaw the danger of, though he did 
not. Brutus in particular, whoſe eyes were 
ever open to all that might affect the Common- 
wealth, made him ſtrong and frequent in- 
ſtances, to have a care of ſetting up one tyrant 
while he was pulling down another: but 
when, without any regard to theſe remon- 
ſtrances, he carried his ſervility ſo far as even 
to ſupplicate Octavius for the lives of Brutus 

and the other conſpirators, that truly great 
and free - ſpirited Roman could not help venting 
9 his indignation againſt him in two letters, 
tam; 
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_. - one to Atticus, and the other to Cicero him- | 
—_ ſelf, which are at the ſame time the nobleſt mo- 
£ numents of the heroick virtue of him that wrote 
them, and the moſt unanſwerable eondemna- 
tions of that conduct which gave occaſion to 
5 them. And indeed he had too much reaſon to 
- fay, that Cicero acted as if he was not fo ſoli- 
citous about ſecuring the liberty of his country, 


=» as to chuſe a maſter who would be favourable 
do himſelf, | But what moſt of all exaſperated 
3 4 Brutus 
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Brutus was, that in the exceſs. of his com- 


1 plaiſance for Octavius, he had even reflected 


upon Caſca, whoſe cauſe had been eſpouſed by 
him with ſo much warmth, and upon whole 
action he had beſtowed ſuch high encomiums, 
while he had freedom and courage to ſpeak 


his mind. Of this Brutus, whoſe reputation 


was ſtrougly linkt to that of Caſca, moſt 
grievouſly complains to Atticus, and tells him 


with a noble contempt, that though he and 
his aſſociates, in the generous deſign of de- 


livering the whole world from ſlavery, did not 


boaſt ſo much of the Ides of March as Cicero 


of the Nones of December *, yet their glory 


was not inferior to his, nor their characters 


leſs ſacred; I muſt tranſcribe both the letters, 


if I were to repeat all the admirable reproofs 
which they contain of Cicero's baſeneſs and- 


indiſcretion, in ſo meanly courting the ene- 


my of the Commonwealth, and for having 
planted and ſupported a tyrahny, whoſe roots 
were like to ſtrike deeper, and grow more 


ſtrongly, than that of Antony; which he va- 


| lved himſelf upon having attempted to deſtroy. 


All that can be alledged in his excuſe 1s, that 


he believed he thould be able to deprive 
Ocdavius of the power he had given him, 
| when the intereſt of the ſtate ſhould require 


it: there are ſome paſſages in the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, which ſeem to favour this ſup- 


; poſition, and even to affure us, that he in- 


* At which time Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of Catiline. 


* 
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V. geit. cut him off /laudandum juvenem ornandum 
Ib. x1. aiZollendum) as ſoon as he had ſerved their turn; 
Famili- upon which, he openly declared that he 


ares, ep. 
20. 


from the ingratitude of Octavius, in conſent- 
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tended doing it, when he was prevented by 
the ſudden forming of the triumvirate. It is 
{aid that Panſa, who received a mortal wound 
at the battle of Modena, declared at his 
death, to the young Czfar, that the ſenate | 
only made uſe of him as an inſtrument of 
their vengeance upon Antony, and that they 
were determined to make him the next ſacri- 
fice to the jealouſy of the republick. There 
was alſo an expreſſion of Cicero reported to 
him, in which, by an equivocation eafily iſ 
underſtood, there was intimated a deſign to 


would take care to put it out of their power. 
If this was the caſe, it very much takes off 


- Ing to the death of his benefactor, firice ſuch al 


— 


tarch. 


— 
- 


of an obligation, let the effects of it be ever ; 


regard to Cæſgar was productive of infinite 
miſchiefs, yet he meant well in it to the 
Commonwealth, and that the fault was rather 
of his judgement than his heart; but to 


death as a puuiſhment for it, and fell himſelf 


nagement had eſtabliſhed, There was ſome- 
See Plu- thing mean in the circumſtances that inme- 


double-dealing could hardly deſerye the name 


ſo advantageous. Upon the whole, I am in- 
clined to think, that though his behaviour in 


whatever cauſe it is to be aſcribed, he ſuffered i 
the earlieſt victim to that tyranny his miſina- 
diately preceded his murder; but at the inſtant 
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of death itſelf he behaved with dignity, and 
== thewed a firmneſs not unworthy of a Roman. 


In his private character he was very amiable, 
only ſometimes too much given to raillery, a 
fault which very witty men are ſeldom wiſe 
enough to ſhun. I cannot paſs ſo ſevere a 
cenſure as ſome have done upon his grief for 
the death of his daughter Tullia, whoſe ex- 
traordinary merit is a ſufficient anſwer to thoſe 
who reproach it with the name of weakneſs. 
Great minds are moſt ſenſible of ſuch loſſes; 
and the ſentiments of humanity and affection 


mare uſually moſt tender, where in every other 


reſpe& there is the greateſt ſtrength of reaſon. 


: I ſhall cloſe theſe obſervations with one 
= remark upon the works of Cicero, that they 


are a ſtrong proof how eſſential freedom is to 
the excellency of writing, particularly in the 


3 two moſt manly kinds of it, philoſophy and 


oratory ; ſince, after the loſs of the Roman 
liberties, they were ſo far from ever being 


equalled, that all attempts which were made 


to imitate them, ſerved only to demonſtrate 
that the genius and learning of Rome were 
ſunk together with its conſtitution, Poetry 
indeed, and other parts of literature which 
are only proper for amuſement, may poſſibly 
flouriſh under the ſmiles of an arbitrary 
Prince; but force and ſolidity of reaſoning, 
or a ſublime and commanding eloquence, are 
inconſiſtent with flavich reſtaint, or timorous 
dependancy, h | 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


N the early part of my youth 1 wrote a 
little treatiſe, entitled Obſervations on the 
Life of Cicero, which went through two edi- 
tions; the firſt coming out in the year 1731, 
the ſecond in the year 1741. During the laſt 


of theſe years Dr. Middleton alſo publiſhed 


his Life of Cicero, in the preface to which 
elegant and elaborate work he did me the ho- 
nour to take ſome notice of mine, and ex- 
preſſed a with that I ſhould re- conſider the 


ſubject in a more extenſive view of that great 


man's whole conduct. Finding my mind 


diſengaged from other occupations, I now 
pbey that call; and, upon examining the 
genera ſtate of the times in which Cicero 
iyed, I have made ſome reflections, which 
induce me to enlarge my firſt deſign, ſo as 
to take | in the whole period from the firſt al- 
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teration of the Roman republick into an aba 
ſolute monarchy, by the ſhort uſurpation of 
Cornelius Sylla, to the final ſettlement of the 
Imperial power, another ſpecies of deſpotiima, 

no leſs violently aſſumed, but more mode- 

rately exerciſed, and more artful] y conſtituted, 
by Auguſtus Cæſar, | 

The means by which Sylla, after a dans 

gerous conteſt, obtained an uncontrouled do- 
minion over Rome, are ſo well ſet forth by 

Vu. yl Plutarch, that no comment upon them will 
* be neceſſary here. I ſhall only take notice of 
App. A- a weighty obſervation, made by another hit= 
en torian who wrote in thoſe times, viz. that 
Civil, ll. the army, which, under the command gf 
this conſul, expelled Caius Marius and all 

his party out of Rome, was the firſt Roman 

army which ever had entered into that city in 

a hoflile manner. To this I will add, that 

Sylla was the firſt Roman general who ven- 

tured to reſiſt a decree of the people. how- 

ever ill procured, and to continue himſelf in 

the command of an army againſt their or- 

lers, by the aid and ſtrength of that army. 

But it muſt be alſo obſerved, that although 

the diſſentions preceding this event had not 

riſen to the heighth of civil war, yet for 

- ſome. time before theſe legions drew their 
ſwords in their general's quarrel, the violent 

- outrages of the tribune Sulpicius and his 
armed band of ruffians, which, he called his 
Anti-ſenate, had, in effect, deſtroyed the 

legal government and liberty of the ſtate. 

Nor was it only the fury of a popular faction 

which 
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which had produced theſe diſorders. By the 
barbarous murder of Tiberius Gracchus the 
ſenate itſelf had ſet the example of ſuch 
ernicious riots. The laws, which could 
not guard the ſacred: perſon of a tribune 
fromthe clubs of a mob brought againſt him 
by the nobles, became as unable to protect 
the nobles from the daggers of villains, 

banded together againſt them by ſeditious 
plebeians. Aud this anarchy ſoon conſtrained 

both parties to reſort to a military force, 

At the end of the civil war, Sylla found 

= hinſelf maſter of the Roman Common- 
= wealth. Had he then ſheathed the ſword, 
= without doing any injury to the freedom of his 
country, he would have been ranked among her 
greateſt heroes: but, againſt the whole tenor 

of his former behaviour, he ſhewed himſelf 

a worſe tyrant than Marius had been in the 

utmoſt exceſſes of his deſpotiſm and cruelty, 
after Cinna had brought him back to Rome. 

it would be out of the compaſs of what I 

= propoſe in theſe remarks, were I to relate all 

the horrors of the bloody proſcription carried 
on by Sylla's orders: but, concerning the 
mwagiſtracy, under the name of which he 
WW choſeto exerciſe his tyranny (Iineanthe dicta- 
torſhip), ſomething muſt be ſaid in this place. 
4 The inſtitution of this office was almoſt 

coæval with the liberty of Rome. Twelve 
years after the expulſion of Tarquin the Lir. l. ü i. 
Proud, or, as ſome reckon, only eight, (ita a 
lex Jubebat de diftatore creaudo lata, a law 
was 
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Liv. ut 
ſuprà. 


threatened to make againſt Rome. 


operations ate better carried on by a ſingle f 


* 


the bounds of Italy, and not for more than 


army, and that the nables might uſe it as au 


two conſuls; but the choice was confined to 


- ſame que of thoſe ſengtots who had before ob. 


were a colony, and may therefore have 
adopted, without much deliberation, what 
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was made for the creating of a dictator, with a 
8 to that of all other officers, 
military or civil, and ſubject to no appeal, 
being only reſtrained by the following limi- i 
tations—that it was to be exerciſed within 


fix months. The idea of it ſeems to have been 


taken from Alba, of which city the Romans 


had been praQtited there: but the occaſion of 
their having recourſe to it was (according to 


Livy) the inſtant dread of a war, which thirty 


Latin cities, confederated with the Sabines, 


Other reaſons have been given, but this 
ſeems the moſt probable; becauſe military 


commander, than by two equal chiefs ; and 
the people; at a time of imminent danger, 
might more eaſily be induced to conſtitute 
ſuch an officer for the defence of their coun- {WF 
try againſt foreign enemies, than if the law i 


had been firſt propoſed by the ſenate for any | 2 


political purpoſe. Vet they ſhould have 
conſidered, that the dictatorial power ex- 
tended over the ſtate, as well as over the 


engine againſt them upon other occaſions. 
The nomination of this magiitrate appears 
to have been aſſigned by law to either of the 


tained 


* 
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tained the conſulfhip: and the uſual method 
was, for the ſenate to decree, upon any great 
exigency, that a dictator ſhould be made, 
and to direct on what perſon of conſular 
| dignity the nomination ſhould fall, Yet it 
vas in the power of either of the conſuls, 
without any order from them, and without 
the approbation of his colleague, to name, 
of his own accord, any confular ſenator to 
this ſupreme magiſtracy ; and their approba- 
tion, concurring with ſuch an appointment, 
fully ratified and confirmed it, however diſ- 
agreeable it might be to the people. A re- 
markable inſtance of this, and likewiſe of 
the uſe occaſionally made of the dictatorial 
power for the purpoſes of the ſenate, occurs 
in the account which is given by Livy of the L. iv. c. 
euents of the year 316 from the building of An.. 
Rome. He tells us, that the ſenate reproach- Urb. Con- 
ing the conſuls with a neglect of their duty, . 310: 
por not having exerted rhe authority of their 
charge, to puniſh a conſpiracy of the Ro- 
man knight, Spurius Mælius, with ſome | 
tribunes of the people, againſt the common- 8 
wealth, one of them ſaid, The blame 
hid on them was unjuſt: for they, being 
ſudject to the controul of the laws, which 
had given an appeal from them to the peo- | 
| ple, wanted ſtrength in their magiſtracy, 1 
more than they did in their minds, to infli& 
the vengeance due to a crime of this nature. 
{Opus Ie non forti ſolum viro, ſed etiam libero 
1 olutogue | legum vpiculis. Taue fe dictato- 
; | | Gs Tel 
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Having been placed in the forum, Caius Ser- 


them aud the malice of the ſenate, ſome of 
them reſcued him from the hands of an offi- 
cer, who was going to carry him before the 
dictator: whereupon Servilius, aſſiſted by a 
band of young patricians, followed him into 
the crowd, in which he had taken refuge, 


made to the people, whom the ſight of this 
deed had thrown into a tumult, declared, 
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rem Lucium Quintium dicturum.) That there 
was need of a man, not only courageous, 
but moreover free, and not fettered with the 


reftraints of the laws. He therefore wwould | | 
name Lucius Quintius diftator.”* 3 


The whole ſenate approving it, Lucius 
Quintius was accordingly named to that of- 
fice; and the next day guards of ſoldiers 


vilius Ahala, whom he had appointed his 
general of the horſe, cited Mælius, by his 


orders, to come before his tribunal, and an- 
ſwer there to the charge brought agaiuſt him 


in the ſenate. But he, calling on the people 
to ſuccour him in this danger, which, he 
ſaid, was drawn upon him by his kindneſs to 


and killed him there with his own hand: 


after which, covered over with the blood he 
had ſhed, he went back to Quintius, and 
told him what he had done. That magiſ. 
trate praiſed him for having freed the repub. 


lick; and then, in an harangue which hc 


¶Malium jure caſum, etiam fi regni crimine in. 
ſons fuerit, qui vocatus d magiſtro equitum ai 
dictalorem non veniſſet,) That Mælius, Ou 


% 
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Be were innocent of aſpiring to make himſelf king 
of Rome, with which he bad been charged, 
was yet juſily put Jo death, becauſe, having 
| been cited by the maſter 75 the horſe, to come be- 
fore the dictator, he did not come. 

When we conſider, that this man was = 
bably guilty of no other treaſon, than affect- 
ing to render himſelf too popular, by largeſſes 
of corn to the people, in a time of great 
dearth; it muſt appear that a pros 
upon ſuch an occaſion, could fo ſuddenly be 
called forth, and ſo violently exerciſed, was 
not very conſiſtent with the much-boaſted 
liberty of the Roman republic. 

The conſtitution of that ſtate is praĩſed by 


| Polybius, as a happy mixture of monarchy, Polyb. 
ariſtocracy, and democracy; but the dictator- . 


ſhip brought into it a kind of domination 
more properly tyranuical than regal. | 
For, in a limited monarchy, the king is not 


g | abſolute, but reſtrained by the laws, and his mi- 


niſters are reſponſible to the other eſtates of the 


kingdom, or the courts of judicature therein, 


for any abuſe of his power: but a dictator in 
Nome (abſolutus legum vinculis) was abſolved 
by his office from all reſtraints of the laws, 
and not accountable to the ſenate or aſſem- 
bly of the people, or any other juriſdic- 
tion, for any act he had done in the exer- 
ciſe of his charge, however arbitrary or ille- 
gal. If it be ſaid, that the regal power in 
the Roman conſtitution was exerciſed by 
conſuls, and the diQtatorſhip was only an 

| extra- 
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406 


_ nary courſe of government was unable to 


conſuls, or the ſenate, or both theſe powers | 


ploying this remedy, fo dangerous to their 


monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, much f 
more happily than that of Rome ever did, 


dangers require that the Habeas Corpus law 
(the great ſecurity of our freedom) ſhould i 
tor a time be ſuſpended, it can only be done 


publick appareutly obliges the King, in 


for their juſtifleation is found to have been 
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extraordinary remedy, to which recourſe was 
had in ſudden emergeucies, when the grdi- 


anſwer the exigency of the ſtate, or provid: i 
for its ſafety ; I anſwer, that not only the | 


united, but the people allo as one conſtitu- 
tional ;part of the Roman commonwealth, 
ought to have judged of the neceſſity of em- 


freedom; and without their conſent it never f 
ſhould have been uſed. 1 
Thus, in England, where a mixed conſti- 


tution of government unites the powers of Wl 


even in ay beſt ſtate (as I hope to ſhew in i 
the courſe of theſe, remarks) if extraordinary WM 


by the joint advice and authority of the 
whole legiſlature. And if, in any caſe 
where delay would be fatal, the ſafety of the 


whom alone the executive power relides; to 
act againſt this or any other law, without 
having been, previouſly empowered ſo to do 
by both houſes of parhiament, his miniſter: 
gre reſponſible for it to their country; and 
can no otherwiſe be ſecured than by a bill of 
indemnity, which, if the necellity, pleaded 


real) 
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real, the lords and commons will not refuſe 
to paſs. But, in Rome, a fingle conſul, 


agreeing with the ſenate to name a dictator, 


without the concurrence and againſt the will 
of the people, miglit ſubject, at any time, 
the liberty and the life of every Roman ci- 
tizen to the arbitrary power of one man, ſet 
above all the laws, and in no way reſpon- 
ſible, for the exerciſe of his ſovereignty, to 
the juſtice of the. ſtate, Indeed, after the 


end of the ſecond Punic war, the ſenate itſelf. 


grew ſo jealous of the danger of this office, 


that, for 120 years before Sylla took it, no 


dictator was appointed. The manner in which 
he choſe to have it conferred on him demands 


== obſervation. | 
Both the conſuls of the year 670, from Appian. 
= the building of Rome, having periſhed in Cie, J. z. 
= the war which Sylla and his friends made 
= againſt them, he notified to the ſenate, that, 
= agrecably to the cuſtom of their anceſtors in 
= ſuch caſes, they ſhould create an interrex, to 


hold the comitia for electing new conſuls. 


They named to that office the preſident of 


the ſenate, Lucius Valerius Flaceus; to 
whom Sylla wrote, and bade him report his 
opinion to the people, that the preſent ſtate 
of affairs required the appointment of a 
dictator; not for the term of ſix months, 


but till the whole Commonwealth, and every 


=_ 'of the empire, which the civil wars 
ad ſhaken, ſhould be more firmly ſettled, 


and brought into better order; adding, at 


the 
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the end of his letter, that, if the ſenate i 
approved it, he offered himſelf to do the re- 
publick this ſervice, Hrs offer was under- i 
| ſtood to be a command: he therefore was 
| | named dictator by the interrex, without any IF 
= term being fixed for the expiration of Y 
| hien. office; and thus (ſays Appian) the diftator- 
| ip, which had before been a tyranny limited 
to a ſbort time, this refiraint being taken of, 
became a tyranny compleat. 
Nor yet was the dictator content with this : 
indefinite prolongation of his power; but 
cauſed a law to be propoſed by the interrer 
to the people, which ratified all his acts, 
' evbatever they might ve; and authorized him 
to put to death, without a trial, any citizen 
be of Rome, according to his leaſure. = 
Legs Cicero, ſpeaking of this law, in one of Y 
=. ny his orations, calls it The moft unjuſt and the li 
. : moſt unlike a law, that had ever been made; 11 
De — and in his treatiſe De Legibus, conſiders it 
bus, J. i. 4 null and void in itſelf. Vet to ſuch an 


—— —— —ä—4 — — 


. extreme degree of ſervility were the people - 
and ſenate reduced, that it was enacted withj-⸗- - 

* out the leaſt oppoſition ; and Sylla rewarded Wi * 
Flaceus for having been the propounder of t 

it, by naming him to the dignity of his gc- Wl © 
neral of the horſe ! | 1 
Having thus, under the colour of a legal a 

£ authority, aſſumed the moſt abſolute and t 
enormous deſpotiſm, he made ſeveral laws 0 

for the ſettlement of the ſtate, chiefly tend- hy 


1 ing to raiſe the power of the Goon. This 
| r 
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was contrary to the policy of every other 
tyrant, who, either at Rome or elſewhere, 
| had ever enſlaved a free country! But the 
ſpirit of party was ſtrong in Sylla's mind; 
and, as all his greateſt enemies had courted 
the people, he was led by reſentment, and 
by every connexion he had hitherto formed, 
to favour the nobles. In acting on this plan 
his principal object was, to reduce the au- 
thority of the tribunes of the people. But, 
before I take notice of what he did to that 
purpoſe, ſome account mult be given of the 

nature and power of the tribunitial offce. 
About fifteen years after the expulſion of Liv. l. it. 

Tarquin, in the zboth year of Rome, the pPiöesyt 

people obtained, by a treaty with the ſenate, Halic. 

that they ſhould, for the future, have ma-“ i. 

W giſtrates of their own, whoſe perſons, ſhould 
be deemed inviolably ſacred ; and that no pa- 
trician ſhould be capable of holding this ma- 

= giſtracy, which, by what was called inter- 

RX fon, had a power to protect them againſt 
any injuries from the conſuls or ſenate. . 
| The number of theſe magiſtrates, at their Liv. 1. fi 

firſt inſtitution, was five, and continued ſoc. 30. 

till the year of Rome 296, when it was 
augmented to ten, and never afterwards 

altered. They were annually choſen; and 

a law was made, in the year of Rome 282, 
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that the elections ſhould be in the aſſembly © 5% 574 | 

of the people, not by centuries, but by 

tribes, from which the patricians were en- 

tirely excluded, and where, the loweſt a 
E the | 
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the populace always: making a majority, the 
ſenſe of the better lr 6 licel: 1 HEY 
Soon after their firſt creation, the tribunes 
added to the power of protecting the people 
that of accuſing the nobles and judging them 
by the people, and of ſtopping, by a = et 
rom any one of their number, any decree 
of the ſenate! Theſe points being gained 
notwithſtandſting all the force of a warm 
oppoſition on the part of the nobles, , the 
tribunes in proceſs of time extended their 
authority to a right af propoſing any law to 
the people without the aſſent of the ſenate, 


8 — 


and „ to them any buſineſs treated of 


in that houſe. 3 =, 25M 
The exerciſe of theſe, powers was carried 


on with a violence more reſembling the anar- 


chy of a ſtate of war, than the orderly. acts 
of regular magiſtrates in a well-ſettled com- 
monwealth. Tiberius Gracchus, in the year ⁵ü 
of Rome 619, forbade apy publick buſineſs to ³ 


be carried on in the city, till, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of one of his colleagues, 


his Agrarian law had been propoſed to the 
people. He alſo ſealed up the door of the 


treaſury, that none of the quæſtors, who | 


45 


Liv, L lv. 


C2. 


had the adminiſtration of the publick re- 
venue, might enter into it; and ſtopped the 
prætors from Periorpung the duty of their 


office in trying of caules, by threatening 


them with fines, till every obſtacle to his 
legiſlation from any other-magiſtrate ſhould 
have been removed. In the year of Rome 

TO Re ASHTON e 
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614, the tribunes of the people contending. 
for what they had nòô right to, that each of 
them ſhould have a power to exempt from 
the obligation of military ſervice ten citi- 
Zens at his choice; and the conſuls. of that 
year reſiſting the attempt; they ordered both 
thoſe ſupreme magiſtrates to be carried to 
riſon; which was accordingly done: an 
act, by which the whole majeſty of the 
conſular power, which repreſented the regal, 
was violated and deſtroyed. If ſuch exer- 
tions of the tribunitial power had been fre- 
quent, the government- muſt have fallen into 
a mere democracy, or rather, indeed, into 
a tyrannical oligarchy in the perſons of the 
tribunes; but the adminiſtration of this 
power being divided, at firſt, between five 
perſons, and afterwards between ten, a check £2 
was uſually given to the extravagances of it, 
by the oppotition of ſome one among' thoſe 
magiſtrates to what the others propoſed : and 
to this, on many occaſions, the ſenate had 
recourſe, particularly in their conteſt with See Livy, 
Tiberius Gracchus about his Agrarian laws, . © 4+ 
the paſſing of which they obſtructed by the l. «i, 35. 
interceſſion or negative of Marcus CQayius, 39: © = 
one of his colleagues: nor could lie any Poearch, 
= otherwiſe get over that obſtacle, than by Epitome 
= \cauſing the people to depoſe Octavius, if he r 8 
4 uld not deſiſt from that oppoſition which Frein- 
his magiſtracy gave him a right to make. dem- P- 
This had never been done in any other in-? 2 
ſtance, and was then conſidered by many 
E 2 as 1 
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as an odious act of violence, which, for the 
purpoſes of a factious demagogue, flagrantly 
violated the ſanctity given by the laws-to the 
perſon of tribune, and tended to deſtroy the 
tacred power of that office by the people 
themſelves. But Gracchus pleaded, with 
great force, the neceſſity of it, in order to 
prevent the betraying of the people, in points 
of the higheſt moment, by fome of thoſe 
very magiſtrates who were inſtituted to ſerve 
them. And it muſt be confeſt that the 
P blame of this irregular act ought leſs to fall 
on him than on the bad conſtitution of the 
magiſtracy itſelf. As unanimity in all thoſe 
inveſted therewith could ſeldom be hoped 
for, the only means of giving conſiſtency to 
it, and carrying things on in a quiet and 
orderly courſe, would have been the deciding 
of all differences among them, by a majority 
of votes: but, each having a power, by his 
ſingle oppoſition, to ſtop any act of his col- 
leagues, the obſtinacy of one was ſufficient 
to obſtruct any buſineſs; and that impedi- 
ment could not be removed by any other 


4 . - — o 
method! than depriving him of his office. 
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NOTES on the preceding OBSERVATIONS. 


P. 43. And the uſual method wwas, for the ſenate 
to decree, upon any great exigency, that a 
| diflator ſhould be made, and to direct on 
what perſon of conſular dignity the nomination 
ſobould fall. : 
In relating the tranſactions of the year 318 
from the building of Rome, Livy uſes theſe 
words, Major itaque ex civibus amiſſis 
dolor, quam lætitia fuſis hoſtibus fuit; er ſena- 
tus (ut in trepidis rebus dictatorem dici Ma- 
mercum ÆAmilium juſſit.” See alſo other proofs 
of their exerciſing this power, which the ſame 
hiſtorian gives, 1. iv, c. 46. Ann. Urb. Con- 
dit. 317, I. ix. c. 38. Ann, Urb. Condit. 444. 
Yet we find that ſome conſuls did not think 
themſelves bound to obey ſuch an order: for- 
(as Livy alſo informs us) in the year of Rome I. iv, e. 
324, the ſenate, alarmed at the extraordinary 26. 
preparations of the _ and Volſci againſt 
the Roman ſtate, and ſtill more apprehenſive 
of bad conſequences from the diſcord between 
the two conſuls, who differed in all counſels 
| the one from the other, recurred to the ex- 
pedient of creating a dictator: but thoſe 
magiſtrates, ſo diſcordant in all other points, 
agreed in pertinaciouſly refuſing to name one: 
whereupon, as the danger, by new intelli- 
gences brought, ſeemed to. be more and more 
dreadful, Quintus Servilius Priſcus, who, with 
great reputation, had held the higheſt dig- 
| > Wu JF nities 
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54. NDITES ON THE 
nities of the commonwealth, applying him- 
ſelf to ſome of the tribunes of the people, 
who were preſent in the ſenate-houſe, told 
them, the ſenate called upon them in that ex- 
/ tremity 10 compell the conſuls, by their power, 
Io name aà dictator. 

There had never been a precedent, either 
of ſuch a refuſal on the part of the conſuls, 
or of ſuch an application on the part of the 
ſenate. The tribunes, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to augment their power, after conſult- 
ing apart with all their colleagues, declared, 
It was their pleaſure, that the conſuls ſhould obey 
the decree of the ſenate; and, if theſe ſhould per- 
fift in a longer reſiſtance againſt it, they N 
fend them to priſon. The conſuls, chuſing 
{fays Livy) to be overcome by the tribunes 
rather than by the ſenate, yielded to this 
command; but not without a proteſt againſt 
the injury done to the conſular power, which 
the ſenate thus betrayed. Nor vet could they 
agree which ſhould name the dictator, but 
ended the diſpute by catting lots. f 

Liv. l. iv. In the year of Rome 347, when the con- 

c. 58. ſular office was cxerciſed by three military 
' - tribunes, inſtead of two conſuls, theſe making 
a reſiſtance to a decree ot the ſenate for creat- 
ing a difator, the tribunes of the people 
were again applied to by that body, fer the 
aid of their power to force a neues: : but 
they, diſcontented at ſecing the plebeians per- 
petually excluded, by the influence and in- 
trigues;of the patricians, from the On 
* 12 | tr:buncih , 
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PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS. 
tribuneſhip, to which, by law, they might 
| attain, though not to the conſulſhip, ſullenly 
refuſed their aſſiſtance. Vet they ſaid, that, 
when all the dignities of the ſtate ſhould be, 
without diſtinction, communicated to the 
people, they would then take good care that the 
decrees of the ſenate ſhould not be made ineffeftual 
by any arrogance of the magiſtrates. This re- 
ſource having failed, the contention was kept 
up between the ſenate and two of the military 
tribunes; who, thinking themſelves equal to 
the conduct of the war, complained ' thar 


the. dignity they had obtained from the people, 


ſhould be thus taken from them :” but the 
third ſaid, © That hitherto he had remained 
ſilent, becauſe he rather defired that his col- 
leagues ſhould yield to the authority of the 
ſenate, without any force upon them, than 
ſuffer the power of the tribunes of the people 
to be implored againſt them. That even now 
he would willingly give them more time to 
aiter their opinion, if the exigency. of the 
ſtate could bear that delay; but, as the ne- 
ceſſity of war would not wait for longer con- 
ſultatious, he would prefer the ſervice of the 
Runde to their good-will, and contenting 
umſelf with the fole authority of the ſenate 
(whatever oppoſition might be made againſt 
it) would name a dictator that night.“ He 
did fo; and this ſhews, that any one of the 
confuls, or military tribunes, with conſular 
power, might name a dictator without the 
vouſent of his colleague or colleagues: the 

E 4 reaſon 
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reaſon of which, doubtleſs, was, that the 
natural unwillingueſs in the mind of ſuch a 
magiſtrate, to make over to auother the ſu- 
124 command, would probably hinder its 
ing unneceſſarily or wantonly done; but 
on many occaſions a contrary diſpoſition might 
be well apprehended; and the abſence of one 
conſul, or military tribune, on the publick 
ſervice abroad, might happen to diſappoint 
the deſire of the ſenate, it the concurrence of 
both conſuls, or of all the military tribunes, 
had been neceſſary to this act. 

Livy,l. In the year of Rome 542, the ſenate de- 
* creed, that the conſul, before he went out of 
the city, /bould aſk the people whom they would 
be pleaſed to Have bim name dictator, and ſhould 
name 15 Peg, they ordered; adding, that, if 
the conſul refuſed to refer this matter to the 
people, the prætor ſhould do it; and, if the 
prætor would not, it ſhould be done by the 
' tribunes, The conſul did refuſe, declaring 
that he would not conſult the people on a 
matter which was in his own power, and for- 
bade the prætor to do it; whereupon it was 
done by the tribunes of the people; and tbe 
people enacted, that Quintus Fulvius, who was 
| then at Capua, - ſhould be named diftator, Quum 
conſul ſe populum rogaturum negaſlet, guod 
fue potgfatis ęſet, prætoremque vetuiſſet ro- 
gare; tribuni plebis rogarunt, plebeſgue ſcivit, 
ut A: Fulpius, 15 tum ad en erat, dictator 

aicer elur, « | ; 
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I find no other inſtance in the Roman hiſ- 
tory of the ſenate's ſubmitting to the will of 
the people the nomination of the perſon who 
ſhould be raiſed to this office. 


Ihe purpoſe of creating a dictator at this 


time was only that the comitia, or aſſembly of 
the people for electing the magiſtrates of the 
enſuing year, might be held by that officer, 


WF inſtead bf one of the contuls; it being neceſ- 


fary that both ſhould be abſent from Rome 
upon military ſervice, in their ſeveral pro- 
vinces, when the aſſembly was held. The 
| cauſe of referring the affair to the people, in 


this extraordinary manner, was a difference 


which aroſe between the ſenate and the con- 
ſul, M. Valerius Lzvinus ; the latter chuſing 


to name M. Valerius Meſſalla, who com- 
manded the Roman fleet in Sicily, to which 


province he was going; and the fathers de- 
nying that a dictator could legally be named 
out of Italy. The diſpute was ended, in con- 


= 1cquence of the decree of the people, by the 


other conſul, Marcellus, being ſent for to 
Rome, and naming Quintus Fulvius agree- 
| ably to their order. 


P. 43. He tells us, that the ſenate reproach- 
1 ing the conſuls with a neglect of their 
duty, for not having exerted the authority 
of their charge, to puniſh a conſpiracy of 
the Roman knight, Spurius 'Mzlius, with 
ſome tribunes of the people, ' againſt the 
commonwealth, one of them ſaid, The 

Be blame 
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blame laid on them was unjuſt: for they, 
being ſulhject to the controul of the laws, which 
had given an appeal from them to the people, 
wanted firength in their magiſtracy, more 
than they did in their minds, to inflit the i 
vengeance due to a crime of this nature. That | 
there vas need of a man, not only courageous, 
but moreover free, and not fettered with the 

| refiraints of the laws. He therefore would 
Liv. I. ir. game Lucius Quintius diftator, The words 
1 of Livy are theſe: Tum Titus Quintius F 
conſules immerito increpari ait, gui con- 
Aricti legibus, de provocatione ad diſſolvendum: | 
imperium latis, nequaquam tantum virium in 
magiſtratu ad eam rem pro alrocitate vind:- 
candam, quantum animi, haberent. Opus eſſe 
non fort: ſelum viro, ſed etiam libero, exſoluto- | 
que legum vintulis. Ttaque ſe dictatorem Lu- 
cium Quiniium difturum.” 188 9 
Theſe words ſeem entirely to overturn the 
J opinion of ſome learned writers on the Roman ii 
hiſtory, that the law propoſed by the conſuls, Bl 
Horatius and Valerius, in the year of Rome [ll 
306, eſtabliſhed a right of appealing to the 
people againſt the acts or decrees of a dictator. 
For, had this been true, it would have been 
the groſſeſt abſurdity for Livy to make J. 
Quintius, no more than ten years afterwards, 
(ann. U. C. 31 0 give git as a reaſon for nam- 
ing a dictator, that the conſuls, deing ſubect 
io the laws of ppt, had not ſtrength in their 
magiſtracy ſufñcient for the exigency of the 
late at that time. A magiſtrate euνν,’ ſubject 
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to the laws of appeal, could not have ſupplied 
the defect of power in them. But the hiſ- 
torian ſays expreſsly, that the dictator was 
free from that reſtraint, liber exſolutuſque legum 
vinculis. Indeed it appears that the law of 
Horatius and Valerius had no reference to the 
| dictatorial office, the object of it being to pre- 
vent the introduction of any new. invented 
magiſtracy, ſuch as the decemvirate had been, 
without the controul of an appeal to the 
people. Livy writes of it thus: “ Aliam L. iii. e. 
deinde conſularem legem de provocalione, unicum 5* 
pr ſidium libertatis, decemvirali poigſtate everſam, 
non reſtituunt mods, fed etiam in poſterum mu— 
niunt, ſanciendo novam legem, Ne quis ullum ma- 
giſtratum fine provocatione crearet : qui credſſet, 
eum jus faſque eſſet occidi; neue ea cæ des capitalis 
noxæ haburetur The dictatorſhip certainly 
| was not a magiſtracy created after this law, 
having been eſtabliſhed long before, in the 
year of Rome 253 or 257. And what power 

the law de dictatore creando had originally 
given to it, the ſame hiſtorian 1nfor ms us in 

the following words: ++ Creato dictatore pri- L. ij. 
mum Rome, poſtquam præferri ſecures vide- s. 
runt, magnus plebem metus incefiit, ut in- 
teutiores eſſent ad dicto parendum. Neque 
enim, ut in conſulibus, qui pari p teſtate 
eſlent, alterius auxilium, neque provocatio erat, 
| neque ullum uſquam,nifiin curd parend:, auxilium.“ 
It was therefore a power without appcal, either 
to any other magiſtrate or to the people; a 
| power againſt the terror of which the people 
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NOTES ON THE 


had no help, but unreſiſting obedience. And 
this refutes the opinion of Algernon Sidney, 
who, in his celebrated Eſſay on Government, 
contends that when dictators are ſaid to have 
been ine provocatione, it is only to be under- 
ſtood in relation to other magiſtrates, and 
not to the people; which, he ſays, is 
« clearly proved in the caſe of Quintus 
« Fabius, whom Papirius, the diQator, 
«would have put to death: Tribunos plebis 
6& appello (fays Fabius's father,) et provoco ad 
& populum : eumque tibi, fugienti exercitus tui, 
& ſugientt ſenatus judicium, judicem fero, qui 
« cerie unus plus quam tua dictatura poteſt 


4. polletque: videro ceſſuruſne provocationi fis, 


Liv. I. 
. Thi. c. 


35 35. 


jeſty of his office; and, though 


„% cut rex Romanus Tullus Hoſtilius ceſit? 
But, if we look to what followed (as the 
ſame hiſtorian relates it) we ſhall find that 
Papirius continued firm in aſſerting the ma- 
2 ſpared 
the life of Fabius, at the interceſſion of the 
people, yet he took care to expreſs, that the 
offender was not ſaved by any reverſal or 
over-ruling of the ſentence which he had 
paſt againſt him, nor by any right in the 
tribunes, or in the people, to help him; but 
was given to their prayers. © Stupentes tri- 
4% bunos, et ſuam jam vicem magis anxios, 
„% quam ejus, cui auxilium ab fe petebatur, 
„ liberavit onere conſenſus populi Romani 
4 ad preces et obteflationem verſus, ut fibt 
% penam magiſtri equitum dictator remitteret. 


8 Tribuni quoque inclinatam rem in preces ſub- 
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« ſecuti, orare dictatorem mfiſtunt, ut veniam 
„ error: humano, veniam adoleſcentie Q. Fabii 
« daret: ſatis eum poenarum dedifle. Jam 
« jpſe adoleſcens, jam pater M. Fabius, con- 
« fentionis obliti, procumbere ad genua, et 
« iram deprecari dictatoris. Tum dictator, 
« ſilentio facto, Bene habet, inquit, Qui- 
« rites: vicit difciplina militaris; vicit im- | 
« peri majeftas : que in diſcrimine fuerunt, | 
« an ulla poſt hunc diem eſſent. Non noxæ 
« eximitur Q. Fabius, qui contra edictum 
« imperatoris pugnavit ; ſed noxæ damnatus, 
« donatur populo Romano, donatur tribu- 
e nitizz poteſtati, precarium non juſtum 
« auxilium ferent.” 

From all this it appears, that no lawful 
authority 1n the tribunes or people of Rome 
delivered Q. Fabius from the ſentence pro- 
nounced by the diQtatorial power. He was = 
only ſaved becauſe they ſupplicated for him.; 1 
and their ſupplicationt themſelves were a very 1 
ſufficient proof that no appeal lay to them. 

They might indeed (as the right of making 
laws was in them, eſpecially with the con- 
ſent of the ſenate) have paſſed a law 
{plebiſertum } to reſtrain the dictatorial power 
from acting againſt Fabius, as they after- 
wards did paſs one, in favour of Minucius, Lis.1.xxii. 
to render the power of the maſter of the. 25. 
horſe equal to that of the dictator: for Jaws 
may be made repugnant to the principles of 
any conſtitution by an abuſe of the legiſ- 
lative authority in thoſe to whom it is 

I truſted ; 
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truſted: and this, it ſeems, was what Papi- 
rius apprehended ; but he firmly maintained 
the conſtitutional power belonging to his 
office, of judging. in this caſe without the 
controul of any appeal to them; and this 
independency, afferted by him, they in effect 
acknowledged, when they had recourſe to 
entreaties againſt the execution of his decree, 
inſtead of reverſing it, or ſtopping its effect, 
by any act of theirs. 


A 


CONSIDERATIONS 
UFUN THE PRESENT 
STATE OF OUR APFAIRS, 
AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 
IN A 


LETTER to a MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 
| from a Friend in the Country. 


MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 
FROM A 


FRIEND in the COUNTRY. 


SIR, 


I AM a private gentleman of ſome pro- 
perty in the county of , and voted 
for you at the election of this parliament. 
I voted for you neither as a whig nor a tory; YN 
but as a gentleman, whom I believed to be i 
in the intereſt of my country. For this | 
reaſon only I preferred you to your compe- 
titor, and gave you the vote I might have 
fold to him; Since that time I have heard 
with pleaſure of your conduct, and find no 
reaſon to repent of my choice. You ſerve 
me well in parliament, and I do not deſire to 
de ſerved by you any where ade. I have 
=. 4 1 never 
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never ſolicited, I never will ſolicit you, 
though you ſhould come to have a better 
intereſt at court, for any of Zhoje little places, 
which ſeem of late to have been multiplied, 
only to anſwer the demands of men in my 
ſituation, as far as poſſible, upon thoſe in 
yours; and which are become almoſt the 
only ſubject of correſpondence between members 
of parliament and their friends in the country. - 
You wilt therefore permit me to take the li- 
berty now of correſponding with you on ano- 
ther foot, and after four years ſilence to re- 


mind you a little of what I have a right to 


expect from you as my repreſentative. The 
ae will ae 
my preſumption. It is not difficult for us 
now to ſpeak upon theſe matters: they are 
brought ſo home to our minds, they are 
made ſo plain to our ſenſes, that we cannot 
be doubtful what opinion to form. It is 

hardly neceſſary to reaſon; it is enough to 


feel. There 1s a time, when wrong and miſ- 


chie vous meaſures may be diſgurfed ; but 
there is a time too when they will diſcover 


themſelves. While the evil feeds are Towing, 


thofe alone are alarmed, who have penetra- 
tion enough to fee things in their cauſes; 
but when they are grown up, and the fruits 
appear, the groſs of mankind have capacity 
fo judge, and ſpirit to complain. This, Sir, 
is the circumftance of the people of England: 


They ſaffer too much to be amuſed : afid if 


they continue to ſuffer; it will. not be from 
| E: | : kor, 
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error, or inſenſibility, but from ſuch cauſes 
as I do not care to ſuppoſe. There is reaſon to 
hope that their complaints will be redreſſed; 
and in that hope I write this letter to you. 
I ſhall propoſe to your conſideration ſome 
particular points, which, we in the country 
think, ſhould make the buſineſs. of this 
ſeflion ; and if you agree to my reaſonings, 


I dare promiſe myſelf, you will not after- 


wards differ from them in your conduct. 

Sir, we are a trading nation; and hat- 
ever affects our trade is our neareſt concern, 
and ought to be our principal care. 

Of all the branches of our commerce that 
to our own colonies is the moſt valuable 
upon many accounts, If I am rightly in- 
formed, it is by that alone we are enabled 
now to carry on the reſt. And as it is the 
moſt uſeful to us, ſo for many reaſons it 
naturally ought to be the moſt ſecure. Fo- 
reign markets may be loſt or ſpoilt; by various 


accidents; other nations may get in, and 
carry commodities that may 'be preferred to 


ours ;, or, by working cheaper, may be able 
perhaps to underſell us here. And by theſe 


means I am afraid we have found our trade 


decline conſiderably in many parts of the 
world. But in our own plantations nothing of 


this can happen. The trade we have there 


is engroſſed by ourſelves; all other nations 
are excluded from it, and we carry it on 
under ſuch regulations as are moſt for our 
advantage, In conſequence. of which, it is 
| e the 
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the nurſery of our ſeamen, the ſupport of 
our navigation, and the life of our manu- 


facturers. 


But of late years our merchants paſſing to 
and from our colonies have been ſtopt, exa- 
mined, plundered, and abuſed, by the Spa- 
niards, our ſhips confiſcated, and our ſeamen 
enflaved; fo that the navigation thither is be- 
come ſo dangerous, that, if an effeQuat 
ſtop be not ſoon put to theſe practices, this 


moſt beneficial commerce will be utterly 


loſt. The original ſource of them is a right 
of Sovereignty which the Spaniards arrogate 
ta themfelves in the American ſeas; a claim 
that has always been treated with deriſion 
and ſcorn by every power in Europe, and 
particularly by us who were really maſters 
of thoſe ſeas, from the glorious reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, down to the weak one of 
King Charles the Second. And this claim 
of Spain is ſtill ſo far from being owned by 
us, that though it be a ſecret motive, they 
have not yet had the inſolence to avow it 
openly as abe canſe of their proceedings. But 
they treat every Britiſh ſhip, which they are 
able to-maſter, as if the failing only in thoſe 
feas was a ſufficient cauſe of confiſcation. 


They have ſeized and condemned outward- 


bound ſhips, above a hundred leagues from 


any ſhore, without any pretence at all; and 


pretences for their depredations, hoe 
tences are worſe than the depredations tbem- 


where they are graciouſly pleaſed to affign, 


ſelves. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT: 
ſelves. They pretend that every ſhip, which 
has /og-wood, cocoa-nuts, or pieces of eight 
aboard, is lawful prize. Now two of theſe 
grow in our own colonies; and the South-ſea 
company, by the Aſſiento contract, furniſh 
the Spaniards with Negroes, which they pay 
for in pieces of eight; and as the principal 
market for theſe Negroes is Jamaica, this 
occaſions the circulating a great deal of that 
ſpecie there: ſo that we might with full as 
good reaſon ſtop the ſhips of Spain in their 
paſſage by Jamaica," or our other plantations, 
and confiſcate them formally, if we find 
aboard of them either /og-wood, cocoa-nuts, 
or pieces of eight; for this will juſt as well 
prove, that they have been trading with aur 
colonies, as our having ſuch goods aboard 
can prove that we have been trading with 
theirs, And their manner of trial is a moc- 
kery of juſtice, which would be highly vidi. 
culous, if the effects of it were not ſo terrible. 
The cauſe is tried in their own courts in 
America, a Spaniſh advocate is to plead for our 
merchants, and the judges themſelves almoſt 
always ſhare in the prize. The conſequence 
of this is, that every ſhip which is taken by 
them muſt be confiſcated. | 

But ſuppoſing, for argument's ſake, that 
all thoſe ſpecies of goods, upon which ſen- 
* tence 1s paſt by this moſt righteous judica- 
ture, were undeniable proofs, of an illicit 
trade; on what' ground of the law of nations, 


or by what article of any treaty, have the 
| |, B's _.  _— 
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Spaiiards a to flop or ſearch our at 
all 2 r is 2 
ſpecies of goods may be prohibited; as, for 
inſtance, wool, or fullers earth; and the 
exporting it may be highly penal: but did 
this country ever pretend, when her naval 
power was at the height, to ſtop ſhips out at 
ſea, in order to ſearch whether ſuch commo- 
dities were aboard? would the little repub- 
lick of Genoa endure our doing it? could 
any thing leſs than a conqueſt bring her to 
ſubmit to it? But the doing it in America is 
much leſs defenſible. For where no general 
trade 1 is allowed, no one particular ſpecies of 
can be more . than another, and 
the ſearching there has no object at all, and no 
foundation in reaſon. All the rules therefore 
laid down in the treaty of 1667, between 
nd and Spain, concerning the method 
of — for prohibited goods, are plainly 
confined to Europe, where a general trade is 
allowed; and have no relation to America, 
where all trade is forbid. For in the one 
caſe they may be neceſſary, but in the other 
they muſt be uſeleſs. And it is much to be 
wiſhed, that this moſt manifeſt diſtinction 
had been better underflood by our minifters in 
their treating with Spain; and that, by in- 
ſiſting on ps which are not to our pur- 
poſe, they had not weakened thoſe by which 
Sur rights are ſecured.” The ground on 
which -thoſe-gights ſtand is the Jaw of na- 


LOns, which eſtabliſhes a freedom of nayiga- 
| tion 
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tiom to All, and conſiders the ſea as an uni- 
verſal benefit, not a particular property of 
dominion of one. There is no nation /o powwer- 
Fu, none ſo proud in the world, as directly 
to deny this maxim; there is none /o n, 
none /o abject, as to give it up. We have 
been ſo far from departing from it hy treaty, 
that in all thoſe we have made concerning 
America it is expreſsly ſtipulated, and indu- 
bitably confirmed, particularly in that of 
1670; which declares that the freedom of na- 
v/gatiun ought by no manner of means to be inter- 
rupted, and makes no other exception to this 
general rule, than a reciprocal prohibition. to 
both nations in America, to come into the 
ports and havens of the other 20 trade there; 
for in caſes of diſtreſs, or neceſſity, the ſame 
treaty allows, that hey may come inio them, 


and ought to be kindly received. As to our 


ſailing near their coaſts, it is not only per- 
mitted, but it is of abſolute neceſſity in the 
courſe of our voyage to and from our 
own plantations in America: howw near we 
thall go.to them, it 1s impoſſible to fix, be- 
cauſe it depends upon circumſtances we can- 
not command, as winds and tides; but very 
near we muſt go frequently; and they reci- 
procally muſt go near to ours. No treaty 
rl berefore: has ever ſettled any bounds, except 
the ports and havens of either crown in 
America, within which it ſhall not be laws 
ful to al ; nor can they be lettled; ſo as not 
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to be liable to finite difficulties and ent efs 


| juſtice, by the law of nations, and by all 


experienced; and no one inconvenience can 
attend its being denied. Were our ſhips 


to ſuppoſe they thould be ſearched. For as the 
feited by our being there without diſtreſs or 
earch to be made after any particular ſpecies 
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chicane. 
It remains then certain, that, in TY and 


our treaties, the way to and from our own 
dominions in America is as free as the paſ- 
ſage between London and Briſtol ; and that 
Savin has no more right to ſtop and ſearch 
pur ſhips in the ſeas of America, than in the 
Britiſh channel. 

Indeed this practice of ſearching i is ſo very 
inexcuſable, that it cannot be ſupported upon 
any notion of right. Nothing cati warrant 
it, but ſuperior force, and the famous argu- 
ment of Brennus, Væ vifiis! All ſorts of 
miſchiefs 'muſt ariſe from admitting it, 'or 
from merely ſuffering it, as we have ſadly 


found trading in the Spaniſh ports and havens 
themſelves, even in that cafe, though they 
ought to be confiſcated, it is a great abſurdity 


ſhip. and cargo, be it what it will, is for- 
neceſſity, to what intent or purpoſe is 4 


we may have aboard? But upon this pre- 
tence to ſtop our ſhips on the high ſeas, 1s 70 
mſult aur underflanding, and deſpiſe our 1 
as well as to tine our rig ts, aut to de 
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from bad to worſe; England complaining and 
remonſtrating, Spain chicaning and inſulting ; 
ſatisfaction ſometimes refuſed, ſometimes pro- 
miſed, never given: our. negotiations'and our 
| lofles always —— and encregſiag almgſt 

in the ſame proportion: at laſt our merchants, 
weary of theſe uſeleſs methods, applied 4 
third time to parliament, and petitioned there 
for redreſs. In the courſe of their examina- 
tion it appeared too plain, that we had been 
treated by Spain with 'the utmoſt injuſtice, 
the utmoſt barbarity, and the utmoſt con- 
tempt; and that no one effectual ſtep had 
been taken, to procure reparation of our lofles, 
ſatisfaction to our honour, or ſecurity for our 
trade. It appeared indeed, that, as far as 
writing would go, our miniſtry had tried to 
put a ſtop to theſe inſults. They had ſpared 
no pains, they had ſpared no paper. Memo- 


had been as frequent, and as little minded, 
as the orders and' cedulas ſent from thence, 


tribunals and governors in America. Neither 
produced any effect, but to encreaſe the depre- 


the ſufferers. Nay, though in conſequence 
of a treaty with Spain, in which we ſerved 


miſſaries were appointed to adjuſt theſe dif- 
ferences, and obtain reſtitution for our loſſes, 
as 2 return for favours received, though they 

/ continued 


Thus for ſome years things have gone on 


rials, repreſentations to the court of Spain, 
in behalf of our merchants, to the Spaniſh 
dations, augment our ſufferings, and amuſe. 


her more perhaps than we could 54 75 com- 
t 
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continued negatiating. for ſome years in, Spain, 
though much was promiſed from this com- 
miſſion, yet it does not appear that any 
hody got by it, but the comm rfaries themſelves, 

Upon the proof of all this, it was the 
ſenſe of parliament, that more effectual mea- 
ſures ought, to be purſued. And to enable 

is majeſty to take them, great ſupplies were 
voted,, great armamęnts, made; the Whole 
nation expected and a * if ſuch. a 
peace could not * gained, as would retrieve 
our honour, -. and. tecure-.,our. trade. Soon 
after tlie Parliament roſe, the. war , appeared 
inevitable: ſtrong fleets were fitted out, and 


ſent to Spain and the Indies: this could not 


be done. without a vaſt expence, great ob- 
ſtruction to our trade, and hardſhips on, our 
ſailors. Yet. ſuch, was the {pirit of the. peo- 
ple, ſuch their reſentment at the 1ndignitics 
put upon the king and nation, that they 
came into it chearfully; and not a murmur 
was heard, unleſs againſt the Spaniards... ] 
believe it will be difficult to find a period in 
hiſtory, when this nation was, ſo univerſally 


and ſo eagerly bent upon a war, as at that 


time. They had a juſt abhorrence,. and -a 


juſt diſdain, of the Spaniards; nor did thoſe, 
who are known to judge the beſt. of "foreign 


affairs, apprehend any danger, at that; criſis, 
from any other. more. formidable power; 10 
that all concluded we ſhould act with vigour, 
when it was more than probable we might 

at with Succeſs: and the effort we had made, 
en ö the 
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the force we had raiſed, was very ſufficient 
to give us a ſuperiority in ſo juſt a 2 
a quarrel in which all nations trading to 
America had an equal intereſt and a common 
cauſe with England: it was now believed our 
adminiſtration would ſhew, that their former 
remiſſneſs did not proceed from fear, or ne- 
gligence z but that thy curbed their ſpirit 
till zhe point of time when they might - be 
ſure to exert it with deciſive advantages, This 
their friends gave out, and candid men were 
willing to think; eſpecially as it was ſaid, 
that one great perſon. had declared, he thought 
it for the intereſt of a miniſter, to have war 
rather than peace. But, in the heighth and 
warmth of theſe expectations, while all Eu- 
rope was intent on the motions and opera- 
tions of our fleets, we heard of a convention 
bein ſigned, and that we might expect a 
ſpeedy accommodation of our differences by 
a e 

Of the terms of this convention, you will, 
no doubt, be appriſed at the meeting of the 
parliament ; and then you will judge, whe- 
ther it is proportionate to the charge we have 
been at, the opportunity we have neglected, 
the wrongs we have ſuſtained, the ſatisfaction 
and ſecunty we have a right to expect. 

I only. beg leave to mark out to you o 
| principal points, upon which I think you can- 
not miſtake in forming your judgement. If 
we make a peace, it ought to be ſuch, as 
will remove, in the moſt. effectual manner, 


both 
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both the cauſe, and pretence, of the injuries 
done us by the Spanith nation. -— 8 

Now te pretence for them has been ſolely 
this, that they claim a right of ſtopping and 
ſearching our ſhips, on the high ſeas, or 
near their own coaſts; which claim of theirs 
is unſupported by treaty, and directly repug- 


-nant to the law of nations, to the rights of our 


crown, and the freedom of our navigation. If 
therefore we clearly aſſert, that zhey have no 
uch right ; that where we have no trade with 
them, there can be no probibited goods; that 
we have a liberty to ſail as nigbᷣ to their coaſts 
as the courſe of our voyage, the convenience 
of winds and tides, and other circumſtances 
of navigation, may require; that, in pur- 
ſuing that courſe, our ſhips are not to be 


| ſearched or flopt on any account; that, 1 


caſes of neceſſity, they may even enter their ports, 
and that only in caſe of trading there they 
are to be ſeized; if we expreſsly aſſert all tbis 
in our treaty of peace, it may be a ſecure 
and laſting one, and deſerves well the ſanction 
of parliament, 1 8 
Bot if we leave this /o5/e, or if we admit 
of any limits, within which à ſearch may be 
made on any pretence, we have yielded every 
thing; we have no ſecurity, all will be ſub- 
ject to diſpute and chicane ; we ſhall have 
the ſame weary round to run, of applications 


to Madrid, references from thence to the 


Weſt-Indies, and from the Weſt-Indies to 


Madrid again; and, after the ſolemn hearing 
as 1225 ©. 
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of our wrongs in parliament, after Jaying 
open all our wounds to the view of the 
world, after declarations of right, and lofty 
threats of reſentment, after millions ſpent, 
we. ſhall be in a worſe condition, than we 
ever have been yet by any former treaty; or 
than we ſhould have been, if we had taken 
no notice of the complaints of our mer- 
chants, and not moved in them at all. 

As to the other point, the cauſe of all theſe 
injuries, I take it to have been the contempt 
this nation 15 fallen into, from what unhap- 
pily may have ſeemed to our enemies a de- 
ſpicable tameneſs and puſillanimity in our 
conduct. How far this has gone, I am 
aſhamed to ſay. Thoſe, who to inſult us 

could not preſume on their own ſtrength, by 
long obſerving, or ſuppoſing they obſerved, a 
| weakneſs in our councils, have come to ſup- 
poſe it in the nation itſelf ; and on this pre- 
ſumption they became as arrogant, as they 
imagined England to be timid and weak. 
They have certainly acted as if they thought 
wegwere the _— of nations, or that the 
meaneſt of miniſters had conducted our affairs, 
This prejudice therefore muſt be removed, 
or we fhall continue to ſuffer, as much as 
we have done, and ſtill more: for, where 
impunity is certain, inſolence knows: no 
bounds. If the peace we make does not re- 
trieve our reputation, it is impoſitble it can 
laſt, for it may be broke 2without fear. Spain 
can have no reaſon to keep it, unleſs it ” 
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made on ſuch terms; as to convince her that 
the temper and ſpirit of our court is changed; 
and that we will bear no longer what we 
have borne ſo long. Should any article of it 
be diſboncurable or mean, though all the reſt 
were advantageous, that alone would be fatal, 
becauſe it would leave us expoſed to endleſ; 
inſults and affronts, the certain conſequence 
of a ſtain imprinted on our national character, 
Reputation is to a people, juſt what credit is to 
a merchant, The firſt depends on an opinion of 
ſtrength, as the latter does on an opinion of opu- 
lence. But that opinion of opulence is a real 
advantage, that opinion of ſtrength is a real 
ſecurity.” When a contrary notion prevails in 
the caſe of the merchant, when his credit is 
hurt, there comes a run upon him ſuddenly, 
and, by being thought inſufficient, he be- 
comes ſo in reality. The ſame thing may 
happen to a nation, from the loſs of cha- 
racter. An opinion of its weakneſs may en- 
courage enemies, may unite them againſt it 
in a ſudden attack, may diſhearten its friends, 
and leave it deſtitute of ſuccour. Alt which 
might have been prevented, had due care 
been taken to ſupport the opinion of its 
ſtrength by a ſpirited conduct. I hope atten- 


Tion- will be had to this in our peace with 
Spain, and that we ſhall on no account yield 
to any thing ſcandalouc, but ſeek reparation 


to our honour, as well as to our merchants. 
And 1 dare anſwer” for them, that, great a3 


their loſſes are, they had rather endure them 
- without any compenſation, than have it made 


n 
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ina way that may be diſgraceful to their 
country. Sure J am, it would be better for 


them to loſe their money, or for vs to pay it 


cout of our own pockets, than, for the ſake 
of retribution to them, to admit of a treaty, 


in which the ſecurity of our commerce is not 
firmly eſtabliſhed,” beyond a poſſibility of all 


future cavils, by expreſs declarations of our 
right not to be ſearched. For to admit of ſuch 
a treaty, would be no leſs an abſurdity than 
to be 'bribed' with our own money to our own 
undo, 

In theſe alia lights, Sir, I hope you will 
conſider this convention, when it ſhall be 
laid before you in the courſe of the ſeſſion. 
You will not, I dare ſay, ſuffer yourtelf to 
be amuſed with nice diſtinctions, and refine- 


ments of policy. You will remember how - 


uſeleſs; nay, how fatal, all theſe ſubtilties 
have hitherto proved, and what they are likely 


to produce. - You will defire to ſee a treaty, 
which ſhall not be the beginning, but the end, 
of negotiation ; which ſhall ſpeal o plain, chat 


every Engliſh country-gentleman, and every 
Spaniſh governor in the Indies, ſhall under 
ſtand The ſenſe of it, as well as the Walpoles 
and La Quadra. 

Vo will not be ſatisfied with a preſent 
compliance, and temporary expedients, w hich 
are ouly patch-work ; nor refer that to com- 


miſſaries, which requires inſtant diſpatehʒ 


nor ſuffer that to be argued which is incon- 
teſtable"; Tar demand a ſolid and a durable 


ers peace 


Fs 
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peace, founded on real ſecurity, and expreſs 
' acknowledgment of all thoſe rights that have 
been queſtioned by Spain, either with regard 
to our commerce, or to our poſſeſſions. For 
nothing leſs than this w ſatisfy the nation. | 
And when this is done, you will confider | 
of the methods, how to turn this peace to 
the beſt. advantage, and ſecure it effectually 
for the time to come. The only way of 
doing that, Sir, is, to put the nation in 4 
condition to be feared; and this can only be 
done, by. reducing its debt, and gradually 

leſſening its taxes. 1 1180 
It is a melancholy thought, that ſo much 
time ſhould have been loſt from this neceſſary 
work, ſince it has been in our power. |] 
believe it could be proved almoſt to a demon- 
ſtration, that, ever ſince the peace of Utrecht, 
we might have attended to it conſtantly, with · 
out the leaſt interruption from our neighbours 
abroad, who had no defire to diſturb us till 
within theſe few years paſt, when, notwith- 
ſanding great compliances on our ſide, the 
hoſtilities of Spain have loudly called for our 
reſentment. In all our quarrels during the | 
late reign, though it can no more be dbubted | 
that the intereft of England was the only point 
conſidered, than that Bremen and Verden 
were never thought of in them; yet how fat 
that intereſt was rightly undeſtood by us, 
is not quite ſo clear. To ſome it appears we 
had no grounds for quarrelling, no more than 
we had upon other occaſions for . | 
5 
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and that we might better have been quiet, 
if ſuch. active abilities, as ſome of our miniſ- 
ters were endowed with, could have been 
content to repoſe. But the entering lightly 
into wars and alliances, in which we had 
no concern, or a very diſtant one at moſt, if 
it was the fault, was not the only fault, of 
our government. 5 

Thoſe who cannot ſee into the depth of 
our policy, and the inſcrutable wiſdom of 
our councils, may be apt to think, that we 
have been no leſs faulty in our way of 
managing peace, in our neglect of uſing the 
advantages attending it, and in finding the 
ſecret, by an unaccountable conduct, to make 
It as expenſive, aud as ruinous, as war: that 


we have purchaſed diſhonour at as dear a rat 


as we did glory in ſome former reigns : that 
this has continued, this has fixed upon us, 
the difficulties, which, with tolerable ma- 
nagement, ought to have been conquered long 
ago: and that to this it is owing, not to 
King William or Queen Anne, if we are a 
diſtreſt and a declining nation. Had it not 
been for this, ſay they, we have had leiſure 
enough to pay off great part of our debt, and 
to encreaſe the ſinking fund to ſuch an an- 
nual ſum, as would enable the government 
to maintain our dignity, without waſting our 


ſubſtance. Had hat been done, we had been 


now 4 mighty people, eaſy at home, and 
formidable abroad. And though we had no 
diſputes with Spain, yet, on other accounts, 
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thoſe circumſtances, rather than in a ſtate of 


there has been a terrible alarm, that it may 


Sition, Europe had been loſt ; if its ambition 


court! 
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it would be highly defirable for us to be in 


indigence, which muſt be a ſtate of fear. For 
though by reaſon of ſome lucky circum- 


ſtances at this juncture we have no cauſe to 


apprehend any inſtant danger from France, 
thoſe who look- forwards at all have very 
dreadful apprehenſions. The Empire is al- 
ready open to her by Alſace and Lorraine; and 


ſoon be ſo by Luxembourgh. The weakneſs 
of the Low Countries is apparent to every 
body; and God knows how ſoon they may 
be made a ſacrifice either to the friendſbip oc 
the arms of France. If the power of that 
crown in former times had equalled its am- 


now hall equal its power, it will probably 
accompliſh what it then deſigned. And bad 
is our condition, when our fate is to depend 
on a ſpirit of conqueſt not\prevailing in that 


They have wiſely been doing what we 
ought to have done. They have, by ceconomy, 
by attention to trade, by eaſing their people, 
and huſbanding well the money they raiſe, 
laid ſuch foundations for their future great- 
neſs, that, if an enterpriſing miniſter ſhould 
ſucceed to his, he will find advantages, which 
his greateſt predeceſſors, Richlieu, Mazarin, 
Colbert. Louvois, never had; and will have 
teaſon to expect a much more glorious ſuc- 
ceſs. What may then be the race 
a | | of | 
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of that kingdom, and 2515? On one ſide, mort- 


abroad, an exhauſted, diſpirited, diſcontented 
people: on the other, a rich and popular 

overnment, ſtrong in alliances, in reputation, 
in the confidence and affection of its ſubjects. 
Will the conteſt be equal between zheſe tæwo 

wers? and what an aggravation is it to the 
pain of this thought, to reflect how eaſily we 
might have been in a condition to ſave our- 
ſelves and Europe from this danger and fear; 
if, for theſe twelve years paſt (to go no 
higher), our debt had decreaſed in proportion 
to the means that have been in our hands, 
and no greater expence had been incurred by 
the * government than the real neceſſity of 
affairs required! We might then have ſpoke 
to France with as much authority as becomes 
this nation in the common cauſe, eſpecially 
if we had taken any care at the ſame time to 
ſet ourſelves at the head of the Proteſtant 


on former occaſions given great advantages as 
well as luſtre to the crown of England. Had 
we purſued theſe meaſures, we ſhould now 
have nothing to dread; by purſuing them 
ſteadily, we may yet be ſafe, We may yet be 


* Had the finking fund been duly W ſince the year 
1527 io the payment of the national debt, at leaſt twelve 
millions might have been paid off: the ſinking fund would then 
produce at 4 per cent. little leſs than two millions, and (were 
intereſt reduced to 3 per cent.) conſiderably more. Upon ſuch a 
bottom as this, we might well maintain a ney French war. 
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gaged revenues, credit ſunk at home and 


intereſt, which is our natural poſt, and has 


conſiderable, we may yet hold the balance of 
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Europe. But till a wiſer adminiſtration ſhall 
reſtore our affairs, little dignity, or vigour, 
is to be expected in our councils, Some ap- 
pearance of vigour may perhaps be maintained; 
but it will impoſe on nobody; no, not on our- 
ſelves. To think that keeping up, at a vaſt 
expence, great fleets and armies, with a reſo- 
, Jution not to employ them, can ſecure our 

reputation, is as groſs a miſtake, as if, in 
private life, a 13 known to be in 
debt, and not diſpoſed to clear himſelf, ſnould 
think to cheat his creditors, and ſupport his 
credit, by encreaſing his equipage, making 
ſumptuous entertainments, and beggaring his 
family with new debts and mortgages. 

It is ſcarce to be computed what it has coſt 
this nation in well-equipt fleets, and well. drgſt 
troops, for ſome years paſt ; and I ſhould be 
glad to be told (bating the fineneſs of the 
ſhew) what uſe they have been of to us either 

at home or abroad. They give, to be ſure, 

an air of magnificence; but then it is well 
known, that we owe almoſt fifty millions, 
and have been forced to apply the ſinking 
fund, not to diſcharge that debt, but 70 fur- 
niſb out theſe ſhews. | | 

In moſt parts of England, gentlemens rents 

are fo ill paid, and the weight of taxes lies 
ſo heavy upon them, that thoſe who have 
nothing from the court can ſcarce ſupport 
their families; and thoſe in place are hardly 
- ſavers on the account, if what they give be 


balanced againſt what they receive, There 
: are 
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are indeed ſome rich people, who have money 
in the funds; and out of tenderneſs to hem I 
. ſuppoſe it was, that when intereſt was natu- 
rally and apparently fallen to three per cent. 
the national debt was ſtill continued at four; 
by which the publick bas loſt millions, and 
ſuch an opportunity as it may not again be 
in, our power to retrieve. 55 

Vet, if peace ſhould be ſettled on a durable 
foot, I hope the worthy gentleman, who, two 
years ago, propoſed the reduction of intereſt, 
will renew his motion; and that it will not 
be mended ſo as to be leſs eligible, and then 
objected to, and thrown out by the amenders. 
I hope too care will be taken, that, when 
the ſcheme ſhall have its effect, reduction of 
intereſt and 7axes ſhall go hand in hand; and 
that the ſinking fund 1o encreaſed ſhall not 
be left at the diſpoſition of a miniſter, but 
applied in part to take off ſome of the duties, 
which are ſuch a load on induſtry, and ſo 
dangerous to freedom. 

All theſe particulars, Sir, deſerve your 
ſerious attention. We expect to find we have 
a peace, not by his majeſty's ſpeech alone, 
and the congratulatory compliments of both 
houſes of parliament (which, during all our 
late ſufferings, and the hoſtilities of Spain, 
| have been annually made with great enco- 
miums on his meaſures); but by the fruits of 
peace, a conſiderable leflening of our expences, 
and relief to the people at whoſe charge it 


was gained, 
G 3 We 
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We may yet recover, low as we are, with 
good management. To make @ great ſtate 
little, is not ſo difficult indeed as to make 
a little one great: yet it is not to be done 
immediately; and with all the ſkill fome 
have ſhewn in endeavouring it here, it will 
require ſtill more time to fink us fo, as that, 
c the help of friends, we may not rife 
again, The natural ſtrength of this nation 
is great, its reſources great, and in one re- 
ſpe& greater than ever, becauſe, the funds 
baving been tried, and found ſufficient, the 
borrowing on them again, when our debt is 
reduced, would be ſecure and eaſy. To re- 
duce it therefore ought to be the principal 
object of all who meddle with our publick 
affairs. , We ſhall judge of all your other 
virtues now by your frugality. The beſt 
ceconomiſt for the publick will be the beſt 
member of parliament, the beſt counſellor of 
ſtate, and the beſt miniſter. I do not know 
how it has happened; but, for ſome time paſt, 
an ignorant country-gentleman might be 
almoit provoked to ſay, that our phlegm has 


ſhewn itſelf only in hearing affronts, and our 
ſpirit only in fquandering away the publick 
money. I ſuppoſe we ſhall now have no oc- 


caſion to ſhew our fire; but we ſhall have 
great occaſion for a reſerved and cautious 
temper. Let this operate in the granting of 
money, in a conſtant refuſing of new powers 
to the crown, and watching over the uſe of 
thoſe already granted. Aboye all, beware 

+25. of 
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of new additions to the civil liſt, It is a 
ſtrange circumſtance, and will not ſound ſo 
well t to poſterity, that while the publick loſes | 
in ſo many articles, ſo many gains have been | 
of late made to the crown ; that when every ; 
gentleman's eſtate is falling in value, the 
eſtate of the crown ſhould be ſo much in- 
creaſed, that, if we were to purchaſe it back 
with fifty thouſand pounds 72 ann. more than 
it was given for, we ſhould ſave by the bar- 
gain. I will juſt take notice how great 
profits have accrued to the civil liſt upon the 
gin-bill only. All that had been gained by 
the higheſt amount of the duties on ſpirits, 
that is, by the higheſt exceſs of the evil de- 
ſigned to be reformed, was made up to his 
majeſty out of the aggregate fund, by way of 
compenſation for the loſs he ſhould ſuſtain, 
upon ſaving the lives of many thouſands of his 8 
ſubjetts. At the ſame time all he might F 
gain by the encreaſe of the brewery and by 1 
that of the wine licenſe duty (which together 
cannot be le, and ought to be reckoned at 
more, than an equal proportion to the decreaſe 
on the ſpirits*) is, by the bounty of this act, 
preſerved to him entire, and withaut account. 
Sa that the preventing a national miſchief, of 
lo deſtructive a nature, that, rather than 
| ſuffer it to continue, the legiſlature was 
forced to ruin many particulars, and griev- 


; [ 4 | 
*The ſhare of the civil liſt upon foreign ſpirits is about 4 ; 
upon home ſpirits about 33 upon beer and ale about . 
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ouſly hurt our ſugar colonies, has (no doubt 
to the comfort of the ſufferers) been ſo happily 
managed, that it may prove an advantage to 
the civil liſt of ſeventy thouſand pounds a 
year, and probably more. I would only 
obſerve, that, if our other popular vices 
could be turned as much to account as the 
drinking of ſpirits has been, the eſtate of 
king of England would be more a gainer 
by the fins of the people, than the exchequer 
of the pope, | 
But there is another article I muſt not 
paſs over in filence, becauſe it may proba- 
bly come before the houſe this ſeſſion; and 
that is, that his majeſty has been, and till 
is, in poſſeſſion of 50,0001. per ann. which 
molt people think was deſigned by parlia- 


ment for the prince of Wales, over and above 


the fifty which he now enjoys.. It ſeems 
evident to me, by all I have heard, and read 
upon this ſubject, that the parliament which 
gave the civil liſt could not intend, that his 
majeſty ſhould retain for himſelf any part of 
this hundred thouſand pounds a year; ſince, 
ſuppoſing the prince to have it all, and al- 


lowing” his majeſty to ſpend: one hundred 


thouſand pounds a year extraordinary in pen- 


font, bounties, ſecret-ſervice money, &c. he 


will ſtill have, for the ſupport of his houſe- 


"hold, a revenue equal to that of the late 


king. The expence of his family has been 
unbappily leſſened, ſince the conſideration of 
this matter in parliament, by no leſs a ſaving 

; than 
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than the <vhole ſam in diſpute; and as for the 
charge which remains, it will be abundantly 
ſupplied out of ſo large an income as fix 
* thouſand pounds a year, with the 
great additional profits ariſing from the gin- 
bill, crown land, plantation rents, and other 
ariicles commonly known by the name of 
licks, &c. So that if the prince has not 
the fifty thouſand pounds per annum, which 
I apprehend he has a right to from the in- 
tention of parliament out of the ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand enjoyed by his 
majeſty (excluſive of the profits on the articles 
abovementioned) ; if, J ſay, this be not given 
to him, upon the birth of two children, and 
the hopes of a third, it certainly ought 70 be re- 
turned to the publick. If his royal highneſs has 
it, it will not indeed be / to the publicꝶ; it is 
like to circulate freely, and the poor will have 
their ſhare of it; but, as I am arguing now 
upon a principle of ſaving, I muſt needs ſay, 
the nation wants it, and the royal family 
all together has enough. Let the wealth of 
our princes always encreaſe with that of their 
people: let them ſhare the fruits of every 
publick bleſſing, of every benefit derived to 


us from their government : but to have them 


rich, while we are poor, is, methinks, both 
an indecency and a weakening of one ſtrong 
motive to them for governing” with a con- 
ſtant regard to the proſperity of their ſubjects. 

Sir, from what I have ſaid to recommend 
fcongmy, I would not have you imagine 


any 
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any argument can be drawn, to defend a 
bad and diſhonourable peace, ſhould it ap- 
pear that ſuch a one has been made with 
Spain. To make all proper ſavings, is the 
duty of our miniſters; but an acquieſcence 


under wrongs and inſults is not ceconomy : 


an acquieſcence that may coſt us millions 
is not ceconomy : an acquieſcence that may 
ruin our trade, the only tource of our riches, 
is not economy : it is not ceconomy to neg- 
le& an opportunity of doing ourſelves juſtice 
at a cheaper rate than we can hope to ob- 
tain it for in any future conjuncture. It 
can never be admitted, that, becauſe peace 


is cheaper than war, and becauſe it is good 


to ſave money, therefore any terms of peace 
are to be gladly received rather than to 
make war with any advantages: and I {hall 
leſs admit it here, becauſe we have already 
borne an expence, which, if rightly ma- 


naged, might have been ſufficient to have 


procured us victory, and, the fruit of victory, 
ace. 

Sir, there is another way of reaſoning, 
fimilar to this, which I foreſee, and which 
beforehand I beg leave to warn you againſt: 
That, becauſe we ought to have great appre- 
henſions of the growing power of France, if 
we go on ourſelves as we have done of late, 
and ſuffer them to go on to take advantage 
of our conduct, therefore we are to ſubmit 
to all the injuſtice of Spain, and give up the 
rights we are moſt concerned to ſupport, 7 
0 ear 
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fear that France ſhould declare againſt us in 
the war. 

J have ſaid ſore, it ſeems highly im- 
probable, that court ſhould engage in ſuch a 
meaſure, at this time, from the preſent ſtate 
of their government, and the unſettled con- 
dition which any change might put it in to 
for ſome years to come. But ſuppoſing the 
worlt that 1s poſſible to ſuppoſe, ſuppoſing 
we knew that France would fide againſt us 
with Spain; even in that caſe, I think it is 
reaſoning wrong, it is reaſoning with regard 
to the preſent day alone, to make that an 
argument for accepting a peace upon diſad- 
vantageous and diſhonourable terms. For if 
we are really fallen into ſuch a ſtate, that, 
when any power in Europe ſhall think fit to 
inſult and injure us, and we take up arms to 
defend ourſelves, France will interpoſe, and, 
without any regard to her alliance and the 
juſtice of our cauſe, inf on our giving up 
our rights, or elſe declare herſelf our enemy; 
if this is our ſituation, it is an an extremity, 
which we muſt fight ourſelves out of as well 
and as ſoon as we can. For what can we 
expect by delaying it longer, but to draw on 
farther inſults, farther wrongs, farther con- 
tempt; to be treated on all occaſions as 4 
province to France: to be daily weakened 
more 'and more by the incroachments of all 
our neighbours upon every branch of our 
trade; and to be at laſt devoured without the 
means of reſiſtance, when all our friends are 

| aſhamed 
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aſhamed of us, and when a long fate of de. 
pendency ſhall have ſunk our courage, and 
prepared our minds, to endure the infamy of 
a foreign yoke ? But we have the ſtrongeſt 
grounds to think that our affairs are not fo 
deſperate. France 1s no party concerned in 
this diſpute with Spain; and the preſent ge- 
nius of that court is, not to engage without 
neceſſity in any quarrel which muſt coſt her 
a war. She may perhaps deſire to mediate, . 
and mediate partially; but it is in the power 
of England to refuſe that mediation : ſhe 
may ſpeak in an unfriendly, or perhaps an 
angry, ſtyle; but we have profited little 
by a great deal of experience, if we have not 
Jearnt, that there is a wide diſtance between 
talking angrily and declaring war. It ſeems 
evident upon the whole, that what we ought 
to apprehend, is not an immediate, but a 
future danger from France; and the care of 
the legiſlature ſhould extend to hat, not by 
approving a peace, which may deſerve to be 
cenſured, but by attending to things, which, 
either in war or peace, are of extreme impor- 
tance to the ſtrength of the kingdom, and 
therefore demand particularly the inſpection 
of parliament. | 
Such is the ſtate of our manufactures, ſuch 
is that of our colonies; both ſhould be en- 
quired into, that the nation may know, 
whether zhe former can ſupport themſelves 
much longer under the various preſſures that 


affect our manufacturers; and how is it — 
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{ble that Phe latter ſhould decline, when, if it 
had not been for a falſe report of his death, 
Sir O o B——n might have governed one 
of them ; and ſo many gentlemen of no leſs 
ortune and charafer have becn frequently 
ſent to take care of the reſt ? : 

The ſtate of our garriſons abroad too may 
deſerve to be conſidered, and whether the 
abſolute power, lodged in ſome of our go- 
vernors there, has been diſcreetly, moderately, 
and humanely exerciſed, to the honour of his 
majeſty's commiſſion, and of the Engliſh 
name. Ca ap 

Sir, what I would farther ſubmit to your 
attention is, whether ſome new powers have 
not been aſſumed by the crown, or old ones 
firetched beyond their legal bounds, by the 
conſtruction of miniſters, and the acqui- 
eſcence, or perhaps the authority, of the 
judges themſelves. This is moſt likely to 
happen with regard to criminal proſecutions ; 
and , many inſtances of it have been com- 
plained of formerly, and fallen under the 
notice and the cenſure of parliament. 

No longer ago than laſt year there was a 
loud complaint of a power aſſumed and ex- 
erciſed by the ſecretaries of ſtate, againſt all 
law, and particularly againſt that moſt ſacred 
law the habeas corpus act; I mean, the de- 
manding ſecurity, for their good behaviour, 
from perſons examined before them on ſuſ- 
picion of writing, printing, or publiſhing, 
libels againſt the government, 1 

| This 
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This having been exerciſed for the moſt 
rt upon low and inconſiderable people, 

who had neither ſpirit nor ftrength enough 
to ſupport their right, it had paſſed unqueſ- 
tioned many years together, till Mr. Frank- 
lin was adviſed not to comply with that de- 


mand, but to infiſt on giving bail for his ap- 


pearance only. Upon this the matter was 


© brought by habeas corpus before my lord 


ehief juſtice Raymond, who decided it in his 


Favour; for he admitted him to bail, without 


any ſecurity for his good behaviour. Not- 
withſtanding which, the ſame practice con- 
tinued in the fecretary's office, and paſſed 
fub filentto, till laſt year Mr. Amburſt brought 
it into publick diſcourſe. | 

Though the circumſtances of this fact are 
pretty well known, yet, as they are of 2 
weighty and a grievous nature, I will re- 
mind you of them by a ſhort recital of all 
ſuch particulars as are come to my know- 
ledge. Some time after Chriſtmas 17 37, Mr. 
Amhurſt, hearing that a warrant from the 
Duke of Newcaſtle was out againſt him, 
ſurrendered himſelf to a meſſenger, and was 
"carried before his grace to be examined. 
The erime imputed to him was, that he was 
fuſpefieg to be the author of a paper ſuſpeFed 
to be a libel. As no proofs were alledged 
2gainſt him, no witnefles produced, an ex- 
amination of this kind could not laſt long; 
As ſoon as it was over, he was told, that, the 


upon 
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upon finding ſufficient ſureties to anſwer for 
his appearance and trial; and gave bail for 
his appearance, but the other terms impoſed 
upon him he abſolutely refuſed. Upon that 
refuſal he was remanded back to cuſtody, and 
the next day brought his haheas corpus, and 
was then ſet at liberty by conſent, till the 
twelve judges ſhould determine the queſtion, 
whether he was obliged to give bail for 
his good behaviour, as well as for his 
pearance, before he was entitled to his liberty. 

As this determination would have been 
the moſt important to the liberty of every 
man in England, that perhaps the judges 
ever gave, it was impatiently expected, and 
deſired by the publick. Several days were 
fixed for hearing counſel on both fides ; but 
they were never heard, and the queſtion re- 
mains ſtill undetermined. 

A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than 
whether ignominy and puntſhment (for /uchthe 
being bound to good behaviour is by the law 
ſuppoſed to be) ſhall be inflicted on a freeman 

before any trial, and without his being charged - 
ußon oath, even of ſuſpicion of guilt: a queſ- 
tion of no leſs conſequence, than whether 
any man in the kingdom, whom the court 
are pleaſed to ſuſpect of writing a libel, ſhall, 

by —_— ſucceſſive eommitments u 
other ſuſpicions, with no proof at all, be 
either conſtantly impriſoned, from not being 
able to find ſecurity for his good behaviour 
ſo often as it is aſked, which may be every 
week; or be expoſed to forfeit many bails at 
once, 
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once, to the value poſſibly of ten thouſand 
pounds , for a ſingle breach of the peace, 
which in another circumſtance he could not be 
fined ten ſhillings for, by any court in England, 

A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than 
whether the habeas corpus act ſhall be the 
rule of proceedings iu all caſes bailable ; or 
whether it ſhall be in the power of every 
Juſtice of peace to add new terms to it, and 


make new exceptions to the advantages given 


by that act to the ſubjet; that is, whether 
zhey ſhould do what all the judges in England 
would deſerve to be impeached for if they 
did, and what the parliament itſelf ought no 


more to do, than to repeal or alter MAGNA 


CHARTA. 


A. queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than 
whether we ſhould loſe the entire benefit of 


the liberty of the preſs, which ſecures and 


ſtrengthens all our other liberties: . ſince, 
upon ſuſpicion. only of a book or paper 
being libellous, any man ſuſpected to be con- 
cerned in it may be put under the load of 
finding ſecurity for his good behaviour, which 
is ſuch a vexation, and ſuch a diſtreſs, that 
it is commonly part, and a heavy part, of 
the ſentence upon convicted criminals, in all 


but capital cauſes: ſince this is in the power 


of every juſtice of peace+; and ſince, by 


* While a man is bound to his good behaviour, if he ſhould 
chance to commit any common act of natural frailty or. paſſion, 
get drunk, for inſtance, or return a blow, he would be liab 
to forfeit his ſecurities. 


1 Tbe law knows of no power in a ſecretary of ſtate, in this 


reſpect, which 1s not equally lodged in every juſtice of peace, 


” 2 conſe- 
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conſequence, no man can be ſafe who pub- 
liſhes. a book, how innocent ſoever it may 
Middleſex e | 

Why thi 


not tell. If there is no intention to revive the 
practice which occaſioned the diſpute, I am 


ſuftered to hang over us ſtil], and that the opi- 
nion of all mankind concerning it has not yet 


tion, or the declaration of parliament. 
From my good opinion of the preſent. 
judges, I hope and believe that, if zhey de- 
cide it, we have nothing to fear. They 
know the danger, and deteſt the iniquity, of 
adding reſtrictions of their own to laws de- 
claratory of liberty. They know that. par- 
liaments have often reſented ſuch proceed- 
ings; that they have been productive of 
the greateſt miſchiefs, the greateſt diſ- 
orders, and convulſions in the ſtate: that the 


minſter- hall has been more than once the 
cauſe of civil war, the diſſolution of our 
government, and the deſtruction of our 
kings. They will therefore decide, not as 
former judges have done, who held their 
places at the mercy of the crown, but as 
men who deſerve the places which, without 
a cxime, n canngt le,... 
: * if — ee be longer os 
ayed, it will be hi proper, that the 
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be, without as many licenſers as there are 
is queſtion was not decided at that 
time, why it remains ſtill undetermined, I can- 


ſurprized and ſorry that the terror of it is 


received the ſanction of a judicial determina- 


arbitrary interpretation of, our laws in Weſt- 
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ſenſe of parhament be taken upon it, and 
that we 1d know to what we may truſt. 
For fo ing as this is in doubt, ſo long the 
nobleſt privileges, that Engliſhmen enjoy 
beyond all other nations, are left in uncer- 


2 and may be thought in _ 
And if the confideration of this ſhall come 


before the legiſlature, they will be naturally 
led at the ſame time to conſider, if they are 


not grievous inconveniences that attend the 
trial of criminal cauſes by 4 mea juries; and 
whether moſt of the iſions made by the 
act of 3 George II. ſhould not be extended 16 
them. By the ſeveral regulations in that a& 
for the return and ballo oting of common 
juries in civil cauſes, the property tried in 
{mall actions is pretty ſtrongly guarded : but 
it is very extraordinary that, no proviſion of 
that kind has been made, where the queſtion 
to be tried is of the higheſt conſequence, It 
is very well known that, even in civil cauſes, 
few above the value of an hundred pounds 
are tried without a ſpecial) jury, to which this 
act does not extend. | 
Now I can ſee no reaſon for theſe regu- 
Jations with regard to the tried by by 
— rupee -which does not- hold much 
— extending the care of parliament 
to the > Hauler ſpecial juries alſo, © The 
ſmall value of the cauſes tried by the former 


makes it highly improbable, that either of 


the parties ſhould attempt to influence the 


; won ag 1 make a N return, gan 
Would 
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would no way equal the hazard. The ſame 
reaſon too will prevent an intereſted jurymat, 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one was returned, from 
giving a verdict contrary to evidence, and 
perjuriag himſelf in the fight of his country, 
for ſo inconſiderable an advantage to the 
party he favours. And that crimes will be 
more or leſs frequent in proportion to 
the temptation to commit them, miuſt be 


allowed. 


In criminal cafes, this is ſtill miorèe dan- 
gerous, becauſe the power of the crown may 
be exerted in the proſecution, and the queſ- 
tion to be tried is the impriſonment and pu- 


niſhment of a freeman. If the maſter of 


the crown-office, or his deputy; ſhould be 
ever under any influence, he may * name 


twelve of the defendant's friends to cover his 


purpoſe, and thirty- ſix of thoſe who are moſt 
prejudiced againſt him upon reaſons of party, 
or other cauſes, if he can find ſo many in 
the county; and as the ſolicitor for the 
crown would ſtrike off the former, the de- 


fendant muſt be tried ftofi a jury among the 


latter. It is true, that officer is worn; but 

ſo is the ſheriff in returning common juries, 

and it is juſt as likely that the one ſhould 
nanie partially, as the other return partially; 

— ſui jure i; har hn rl th 

"the walter of the crown-ollige wich, the. frog 
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But there ſeems to be leſs reaſon for al- 
—— of ſpecial juries to be ſtruck by the 
maſter of the crown-office, or by any other 
officer, upon informations, or - indictments 
for crimes. committed in London or Weſt⸗ 
minſter (which is the caſe of moſt of the 
crown proſecutions upon libels, &c. for very 
few ariſe. in any other county), becauſe 
the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, being 
annual and elective officers, are leſs liable to 
ſuſpicion of influence, and, by conſequence, 
the moſt impartial officers between the crown 
and the ſubſece. 

The uſual argument in ſupport of ſpecial 
juries is, that it is ſometimes neceſſary for a 
cauſe to be conſidered by perſons of a higher 
rank and better education than common free- 
holders, and that they are never uſed in a 
capital caſe. 

As to the firſt, admitting the bein 
be right, why may not ſpecial juries * 
loted for out of a number of freeholders, 
poſſeſt of eftates to ſuch à value, and the liſts 
be made in the ſame manner as is directed by 
the jury · act with regard to common juries? 
N And as to the ſecond part of the argument, 
that ſpecial j juries are not uſed in capital caſes, 
that, at Heſt, is but to Jays. #hat the practice 
is not a: bad one, becauſe f. mig bt be wor ſe ; 
and that, becauſe the life of the ſubject is 
ſafe, therefore his liberty is not worth con- 
fideration. . Sir, 1 think it 1s. evigent, this 


: 3 is ſuch as requires a new law, no 


* 
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leſs than the abuſes and corruptions, recited 
in the preamble to the jury- act, required the 
regulations thereby made for ſpecial juries ; 
nay, that without they are extended to com- 
mon juries, that law is of leſs utility, than 
the parliament, which made it, hoped and 
deſigned. It was certainly well. intended; and 


I preſume the preſent parliament, when the 
ſee the defeRs of it, will not have leſs zeal for 


4 rinciple it goes upon, than their prede- ; 


ors. 

Boe; when this method of trial ſhall be 
"better regulated, I hope it will be alſo con- 
ſidered by the legiflature, whether it be not 
adviſeable to take another quite away; JI mean, 
informations in the king s bench for n 
cauſes: 


Becauſe, by this method, the object loſes | 


one great benefit he is by law entitled to, that 
of a grand jury: - 
Becauſe, though, in 1 between ſubject 


and ſubject, it is in the power of the court 


to refuſe an information, if the defendant 
ſhew cauſe; yet in crown-proſecutions, of 
which the legiſlature ought to be moſt jea- 
lous, the attorney-general, by his own au- 


thority, files an „ wege which the 


court cannot refuſe: 

Becauſe, though it comes out to be ever vio 
groundleſs a charge, the crown pays no coſts, 
and the defendant _ vs mn by tie ex- 
Pence: 0 


F 3 Becauſe 
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Becauſe the act reſtraining ſubjects from 
this method- of proſecution, <wwith regard to 
each other, withqut leave of the court after 


hearing both ſides, and ſome farther cautions, 
is a ſtrong proof that the parliament thought 
it a dangetous and oppreſſive courſe, which 
they ought to diſcourage: but between ſub- 
jects and the crown the danger ſurely is much 
greater, there being more room for oppreſſion, 
I and. the penalties on conviction moretevere : 

\ Becauie there 1s reaſon to think that, when 
the ſtar· chamber was aboliſhed, the parlia- 
ment meant to condemn the methods of trial 
uſed in that court, and did not imagine they 
would ariſe again in the king's bench, upon 
pretence that the had been antiently, though 
very rarely, practiſed there; and that all the 
powers the ſtar-chamber claimed from com- 
mon law did, by the abolition of that court, 
devolve on the king s bench: 

Becauſe, in all caſes 72 urely criminal, the 
crown has another way o 2 equally 
eaſy to the king, and much more ſafe to the 
ſubject, vis. the method of indi&tment : 

And becauſe the retaining that which 
may be made oppreſſive, when there is no occa- 
fron for it is no honour to the crown, and 
no advantage but againſt the innocent, 

In anſwer to all this, it will, I know, be 
ſaid, that this is an antient power veſted by 
law in the crown; that it is invading the 
prerogative, to attempt to take it away; and 
that we ought to preſerve the conſtitution 
| — 
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Wer To which I reply, that the an- 
uity of this power is no defence of it, if 

i unfit to remain, ſince others as antient 
have been taken away : that the prerogative 
of the king is no more ſacred than the liberty 
of the ſubject: that his has been abridged in 
veral inſtances of late, particularly the 
riot act, on a ſuppoſition that the reſtraint 
was neceſſary for the publick good; and the 
ſame reaſoning will hold with regard to a 

wer in the crown, the exerciſe of which 
is ſu to be dangerous to the publick. 

As to the expediency and duty of preſerv- 
ing the conſtitution unchanged, it is no doubt in 
general a right maxim. But does not every 
new power given to the crown change the con- 
ſtitution, as much as an old power talen 
auay ? 

In the balance of our government, is the 
ſcale of the crown to be always ling, and 
that of the people always emptying ? 

Is there no danger to the ſtate, but from 
the «buſe of liberty, which is daily the argu» 
ment for coercive laws, enforced with heavy 
penalties, and unknown to our anceſtors ? 

May there not alſo be danger from the abuſe of 
prerogative, eſpecially in proſecutions carried 
on by the crown, where paſſion may mix 
itſelf, and where influence may prevail? and 


is it not as wort 2 of 3 97 to provide 
a. remedy agai theſe gangers, as 
againſt the other? 
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We are told by a great man, by my lord 


Bacon, in his Life of Henry VII, that, when 


that prince had drawn great ſums of money 
by taxes and other impoſitions from his 
ple, he uſed 10 remunerate them by good 


and wholeſome laws, beneficial to liberty, 


and of a popular nature, which, as his lord- 


Thip obſerves, were evermore his retribution for 
treaſure. And the beſt retribution it was 
that could be made, the moſt effectual for 


relief, and the moſt capable of ſtopping com- 
plaints and healing diſcontents. I his honour 
indeed did not belong to him alone; part of 
it ought to be imputed to his parliaments; 


though parliaments in thoſe days were not ſo 


independent as, I hope, they are now, but 
were a deal influenced by the power of the 
crown and the will of the king in directing 


ATzeir proceedings. But they both together 


had this merit to the nation, that what they 
took in ſubſidies, they paid again in laws. 
It is the misfortune (I would not ſay the 
fault) of the preſent times, to have laid moſt 
heavy burthens, ſuch as were even unknown to 
the days of Henry the Seventh, with-unremit - 
ting ſeverity, on the people of theſe kingdoms. 


In this parliaments and kings have long con- 
curred, not without great diſcontent orich 

of thoſe at whole expence it was done, and who 
have not always been ſo much convinced of the 


e ſide 


neceſſity, But as for retribution, except that retri - 
bution which conſiſts in ſalaries and penſions paid 
by the crown to the happy few who are the 
95 objects 
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objects of its favour, I am afraid little of 
this will be found to have been given, in the 
ſenſe the word is uſed by my lord Bacon, to 
make the people amends for the hardſhips 
they ſuſtain. v 
powers to the crown have for theſe twenty 
years paſt been almoſt the only preſents 
made by the legiſlature to us and our poſ- 
terity, iu return for above one hundred 
millions raiſed upon the publick, in all the 
various ſhapes from the land-tax down to 
turnpikes. | ee 

But it is full time to think of other retri- 
butions : the nation requires it from your 
hands; requires you to ſtrengthen, to enlarge, 
the baſis upon which their rights are fixed; 
and, if there are any rotten- parts in that 
great fabrick, to take them away, leſt they 
endanger* the whole. Much of this was 
done at the' renovation of our goverment by 
the late happy Revolution, but not all. Some 
defects were left, through inattention or 
other cauſes, which it may be the glory of 
his majeſty's reign and of this parliament, 
by their united wiſdom and goodneſs, to re- 
move. This will conciliate to both the af- 
fections of the people; and do more, much 
more, towards ſecuring the government, than 
an army could of an bundred thouſand men. We 
hear much of diſaffection; this would cruſh 
it at once: it would unite the friends of the 
eſtabliſnment, and confound its enemies; it 
. 4 1 2 | | > ; a 2v would 
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would ſhew the cauſe we ſapport to be 2: 
cauſe of . hberty. 92 
Sit, I have now- laid before you, with 
— plainneſs and ſincerity, what J believe 
nation aſls of its repreſentatives. I am 
one unpractiſed in writing, and that 2 

tand no rhetorick, but what owes its pr e 
dence to the ſingle force of truth: and leaſt L 
all do I underſtand the method of arguing, 
which want of genius in writers, and mean- 
neſs of ſpirit in their pay-maſters, have 
made fo common in political diſputes, attack- 
Ing prevate characters, and turning a national 
queſtion into perſonal altercation and abuſive 
hes. I am ſo much unknown, that I believe 
myſelf very ſecure from this fort of anſwer 
being made me on account of this letter. If 
any other ſuffers in my ſtead (as theſe hired 
aſſaſſins are apt to wiſiake their object in the 
dark), I ſhall recommend to him, what ] 

would practiſe myſelf in that cafe, fence 
and contempt. As to the facts and reafonings 
laid down here, if they are controverted, I 
am ready to ſupport them againſt any attack 
_ which comes from a better hand than ordi- 
nary, and has common ſenſe in it, I am 
quite a ſtranger to the perſons of our miniſters; 
I know them only by the effects of their 
conduct; and = 4 they nor their ſucceſſors 
can pleaſe or offend me, but as my country 
gains or ſuffers by their power. And I pity 
thoſe, if there are any 2 WhO think be 
g « an ill miniſter is a point of con ſe- 
quence, 
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quence, if with him the maxims and the mea- 
ures of his government, how ſtrongly ſoever 
eſtabliſhed, are not alſo expelled. oy 

I ſhall only add to what I have ſaid, that, 


unleſs ſomething be done by hig parliament, 


to give new vigour to our liberties, ſtop the 
torrent of corruption, and revive the prin- 
ciples and the ſpirit of our fathers, we have 
leſs to hope than to apprehend from 7ho/e 
to come. The time, I doubt, is not far off, 
when, by the increaſe of influence, there 
| may be ſuch difficulties upon country gen- 
tlemen to oppoſe the court in elections, 
and ſuch a deſpondency, ſuch a diſpirited- 
neſs on the Ae all, except the favourites 
of power, that no ſtruggle could be expected, 
no oppoſition at all, to the nomination of 

the crown. A kind of conge d'elire might 
be ſent down into the country, and directed 
to our trufly and well-beloved officers of the 
cuſtoms, exciſe, and army, in all the towns 
and horoughs of England, Scotland, Wales, 
and the dutchy of Cornwall. Suitable returns 
would be made: but, Sir, is would not be 
a parliament. 

May that Providence, -which has ſaved us 


ſo often when we could not or would not 


ſave ourſelves, preſerve us now! may his 
majeſty*s gracious diſpoſitions operate in out 


favour, and remove the clouds that have been 


ſpread ſo thick about him, to prevent his 
ſeeing both our intereſt and his own / 


May 
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May an alteration of meaſures be the aim, 
the effect, and be reward, of oppoſition! 
may the publick good be the object, the 
bound, and the ſecurity, of power! may 
Me royal family, may all parties, may the 
nation, unite 1n affection, and be divided no 
more! may all who obſtruct this union, for 
vile ends of their own, be 7he victims of it, 
and ſuffer what they deſerve! may all who 
defire it, wunderfiand, Al, and Aren 2 one 
another © 
« I 'am, 81, Ke. 


For the proof of what is * in the 


firſt part of this Letter, it may not be 
improper to recite ſome articles of our 
treaties with 1 and F rance, that regard 
| America. | | 


N OI R222 the” 
do 
The treaty of 1667, devvern n Egk and 
; n 
AR T. vii... 


And for what may concern both the 
Indies, and any other parts whatſoever, the 


King of Spain doth grant to the King of 


Great Britain and his ſubjects, all hin is 


granted to the United States of the Low 


Countries and their ſubjects, in their treaty 


25 — 1648, point for point, in as 3 
an 


- 
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and ample a manner as if the ſame wers 
herein particularly inſerted; the ſame rules 
being to be obſerved whereunto the ſubjects 
of the ſaid United States are. obliged, and 
mutual offices of friendſhip to be performed 
from one ſide to the other. 3725 


The articles referred to are, 
AA. . 


La navigation et trafique des Indes Orien- 
tales et Occidentales ſera maintenue ſelon et 
en conformitè des octroys ſur ce donnes, ou 
a donner ci-après; pour ſeurete de quoy ſer- 
vira le preſent traitè et la ratitication d'iceluy, 
qui de part & d' autre en ſera procuree : et 
ſeront compris ſous le dit traite tous potentats, 
nations, et peuples, avec leſquels leſdits Seig - 
neurs Eſtats, ou ceux de la fociete des Indes 
Orientales et Occidentales en leur nom, 
entre les limites de leurſdits octroys, ſont 
en amitie et alliance; et un chacun, ſgavoir 
les ſuſdits Seigneurs Roy et Eſtats, reſpective- 
ment demeureront en poſſeſſion et jouiront 
de telles ſeigneurs, villes, chaſteaux, forte- 
reſſes, commerce et pays és Indes Orientales 
et Occidentales, comme auſſi au Braſil et ſur 
les coſtes d' Aſie, Afrique, et Amerique re- 
ſpectivement, que leſdits Seigneurs fo et 


Eſtats reſped ivement tiennent et poſſedent, 
en ce compris ſpecialement les lieux et places 
que les Portugais depuis Pan mil fix cent 
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en tous les havres, lieux et places garnies de 
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ante et un, ont pris et occupè ſur leſdits 
Seigneurs Eſtats; compris auſſi les lieux et 
places qu*iceux Seigneurs Eſtats cy-apres, ſans 
infraction du preſent traicte, viendront a con- 
querir & poſſeder; et les directeurs de la fo. 
crete des Indes tant Orientales que Occidentales 
des Provinces-Unies, comme auſſi les miniſtres, 
officiers hauts et bas, ſoldats et matelots, 
eſtans en ſervice actuel de l' une ou de l'autre 
deſdites compagmes, ou ayans eſte en leur 
ſorviee, - comme auſſi ceux qui hors leur ſer- 
vice reſpectivoment, tant en ce pays, qu'au 
Viſtri& deſdites deux compagnies, continiient 
encore, ou pourront cy - après eſtre employes, 
ſeront et demeureront libres et ſans eſtre mo- 
laſtes an tous les pays eſtans ſos Tobeiſſance 
dudit Seigneur Roy en I' Europe, pourront 
veyor, traſiquer, et frequenter, comme tous 
autres :habitans des pays deſdits Seigneurs 


_ En ouſtte a eſte conditionne et 
PP 


le, que les Eſpagnols retiendront leur 
navigation en talle maniere, qu' ils la tien- 
nent pour le preſent és Indes Orientales, 
ſans ſe pouvoir eſtendre plus avant, comme 
auſſi les habitans de ce Pays-Bas s' abſtien - 
front de la frequentation des places que les 
Caftellans ont es Indes Orientales. 


ä 3 3 ART. vi. | 

| Fr AUX Indes Occidentales, les ſujets 
xt habitaus des roaumes, provinces et terre 
Aeſdlits neurs Roy et Eſtats reſpective- 


endront de naviger et trafiquer 


forts, 
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forts, loges, ou caſteaux, et toutes autres 
poſſedees par lune ou autre partie; ſcavoir 
que les ſujets dudit Seigneur Roy ne navige- 
ront et trafiqueront en celles tenües par leſ- 
dits Seigneurs Eſtats, ni les ſujets deſdits 
Seigneurs Eſtats en celles tenũües par ledit 
Seigneur Roy, et entre les places tenũes par 
teſdits Seigneurs Eſtats ſeront compriſes les 
places que les Portugais, depuis Pan mil fix 
cent quarante et un ont occupe dans le Braffl 
ſur leſdirs Seigneurs Eſtats, comme auth 
toutes autres places qu'ils poſſedent à preſent 
tandis qu'elles demeuteront auxdix Portu- 
gais; ſans que le precedent article puiſſe de- 
roger au contend de preſent. 


1. 


The Treaty of 1670, between ExncL axD'amd 


SPAIN, commonly called the American 
Treaty — 
AA r. . 
ltem uti in futurum ornnes inimicitiæ. 
hoſtilitates et diſcordiæ inter prædictos Nomi- 


nos Reges, eorumque ſubditos, et inenlas 
ceſſant, et aboleantur; et utraque pars ab 


omne direptione, deprædatione, Izfione, in- 


jurüſque ac infeſtatione qualicunque tam tecta 
quam mari, et aquis dulcibus ubiris gentium 
temperet prorſus, et abſtinelt. . 


This treaty confirms by its firſt artide that of 166 OED) 
both ves pardcainly confemet by the wemy of Vanden. 42 


ART. 
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D Conventum præterea eſt quod ſereniſſimus 
Magnz Britanniz Rex, hæredes et ſucceſſores 
ejus, cum plenario jure ſummi imperii, pro- 
prietatis et poſſeſſions, terras omnes, regiones, 
inſulas, colonias ac dominia in Occidentali 
India aut quavis parte Americz ſita habebunt, 
tenebunt et poſſedebunt in perpetuum, quæ- 
cunque dictus Magnæ Britanniz Rex, et ſub- 
diti ejus impræſentiarum tenent ac poſſident, 
ita ut eo nomine, aut quacunque ſub præten- 
ſione nihil unquam amplius urgeri, nihilque 
controverſiarum in poſterum moveri poſſit, 
aut debeat. | 
AR T. VIII. 


Subditi, et incolæ, mercatores, navarchæ, 
naucleri, nautæ, regnorum, provinciarum, 
terrarumque utriuſque Regis reſpectivè abſti- 
nebunt, cavebuntque ſibi a commercus, et 
navigatione in portus, ac loca fortilitiis, ſta- 
bulis mercimoniorum, vel caſtellis inſtructa, 
aliaque omnia quæ ab una vel ab altera parte 
occupantur- in Occidentali India: nimirum 
Regis Magnæ Britanniæ ſubditi negotiationem 
non dirigent, navigationem non inſtituent, 
-mercaturam non faciant, in portubus, lociſve, 
quæ Rex Catholicus in dicta India tenet; neque 
viciſſim Regis Hiſpaniarum ſubditi in ea loca 
navigationes inſtituent, aut commercia exer- 
cebunt, quæ ibidem a Rege Magnæ Britanniz 
poſſidentur. 3 . 


4 
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Si verò tractu temporis viſum fuerit alteru- 
tri Regum licentiam aliquam generalem vel 
ſpecialem, aut privilegia, concedere alterius 
ſubditis, navigationem inſtituendi et com- 
mercium habendi in quibuſvis locis ſuæ di- 


tionis, qui dictas Iicentias et privilegia con- 


ceſſerit, dicta navigatio et commercium ex- 


ercebuntur et manu tenebuntur juxta et ſe- 


cundum formam, tenorem, et effectum per- 

miſſionum, aut privilegiorum, quæ indulgeri 

poterint, quorum ſecuritati præſens tractatus, 

ejuſdemque ratihabitio inſerviet. 
. 

Item concordatum eſt, quod ſi alterutrius 

confœderatorum ſubditi et incolæ cum navi- 


bus fuis, five bellicæ ſint et publicæ, five 


onerariæ ac privatæ, procellis abrepti fuerint, 
vel perſequentibus piratis inimicis ac hoſtibus, 
aut alio quovis incommodo, cogantur ſe ad 
portum quærendum in alterius fœderati flu- 
mina, ſinus, æſtuaria, ac ſtationes recipere, vel 
ad littora quæcunque in America appellere, 
benigne, omnique humanitate ibidem excipi- 
antur, amica gaudeant protectione, et benevo- 
tentia tractentur. Nullo autem modo impe- 
diantur, quò minus integrum omninò habeant 
reficere ſe, victualia etiam et omne genus 
commeatum, five vitæ ſuſtinendæ, five navi- 
bus reparandis, et itineri faciendo neceſſarium, 
quo et conſueto pretio comparare. Nulla 
-quoque ratione prohibeantar ex portu et ſta- 

"Fake. I I tione 
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tione viciſſim ſolvere, ac egredi, quin ipſis 
licitum fit, pro libito migrare loco, e l 


diſcedere quandocunque et quocunque viſum 


fuerit, abſque ulla moleſtatione aut impedi- 
meuto. | 
; rn. | 
Pari ratione ſi naves alterutrius confoederati, 
ejuſdemque ſubditorum ac incolarum, ad oras 
aut in ditionibus 1 alterius im- 
pegerint, jactum fecerint, vel (quod Deus 
avertat) naufragium, aut damnum quodcun- 
que paſſæ fuerint, ejectos, aut detrimenta 
paſſos, in vincula aut ſervitutem abducere, 
nefas eſto; quin periclitantibus aut naufragis 
benevole ac amiciſſimè ſubveniatur, atque aux- 
ilium feratur, literæque illis ſalvi conduciis 
exhibeantur, quibus inde tuto et abſque mo- 
leſtia exire, et ad ſuam quique patriam redire 
valeat. | 
ARK T. Kit, 3 
Quando autem alterutrius naves (uti ſupra- 
dictum eſt) maris periculo, aliave cogente 
ratione compulſæ, in alterius portus adigan- 
tur, ſi tres quatuorve fuerint, juſtamque foi 
cionis mea wur præbere poterint, adventus 
iſtiuſmodi cauſa gubernatori vel primario loci 
magiſtratui, ſtatim exponetur, nec diutius 1bi 
mora trahetur, quam quæ illis a difto guber- 
natore aut præfecto permiſſa, & victui com- 
parando, navibuſque tum reſarciendis tum 
inſtraendis commoda atque æqua fuerit; cau- 
tum vero ſemper erit, ut onus non diſtrahant, 
neque mercium aut ſarcinarum aliquid è nar 
FOO "32 "0 90 i0ts OG 
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bus efferant, et venum exponant, nec etiam 
mercimonia ab altera parte in naves reciperint, 
aut quicquam egerint contra hoc fœdus. 


| 1 | 
Præſens tractatus nihil derogabit præemi- 
nentiæ, juri, ac dominio cuicunque alterutrius 
confœderatorum in maribus Ameticanis, fretis, 
atque aquis quibuſcunque; ſed habeant reti- 
neantque fibi eadem pari amplitudine, que 
illis jure competit: intellectum autem ſemper 


eſto libertatem navigandi neutiquam inter- 
rumpi deberi, modo nihil adverſus genuinum 


horum articulorum ſenſum committatur, vel 
„„ | 


; | 00 : 
The Treaty of 1686, between ENGLAND 
and FRANCE. 


* 

| RET: v. 

Et que pour cet effet les ſujets et habitans, 
marchands, capttaines de vaiſſeaux, pilotes et 
matelots de royaumes, provinces et terres de 
chacun deſdits Roys reſpectivement, ne ferunt 
aucun commerce ni peſche dans les lieux dont 
Von eſt ou Pon ſera en poſſeſſion de part et 
d' autre dans P Amerique. C'eſt a ſeavoir, que 
les ſujets de ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne ne ſe 
meſleront d' aucun trafic, ne feront aucun 
commerce, et ne peſcheront point, dans les 
ports, rivieres, bayes, embouchures de ri- 
vieres, rades, coſtes, ou autres lieux qui ſont 
ou ſerout ci-apres poſſedez par ſa Majeſte Bri- 
tannique en Amerique; et reciproquement les 
alen 12 ſujets 
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fujets de fa Majeſte Britannique ne ſe meſle- 
ront d'aucun trafic, ne feront aucun com- 
mercey et ne peſcheront point dans, les ports, 
rivieres, bayes, embouchures de rivieres, rades, 
coſtes, ou autres lieux qui font ou ſeront ci- 
apres pofſedez par fa Majeſte tres Chretienne 
en Amerique. Et au cas qu' aucun vaiſſeau, 
ou barque, ſoit ſurpris faiſant trafic, ou peſ- 


- chant, contre ce qui eſt ports par le preſent 


traité, ledit vaifleau, ou barque, avec fa 
charge, ſera confiſque, apres que la preuve 
de Ia contravention. aura eſté legitimement 
faite. II fera neanmoins permis a la partie 
ui ſe ſentira gravee par la ſentence de la con- 
ſcation, de ſe pouvoir au conſeil d'eſtat du 
Roy, dont les gouverneurs ou juges auront 
rendd ladite fentence de confiſcation, et d'y 
er ſa plainte, fans que pour cela Pexecu- 
tion de la ſentence ſoit empeſchee ; bien en- 
tend neanmoins que la liberté de la navi- 


gation ne doit eſtre nullement empeſchee, 
pourveu qu'il ne commette rien contre * ve- 


ritable ſens du preſent traité. 


ART. VI. 


De plus, il a efts accorde, que ſi les ſujets 
et habitans de Pun ou de l'autre deſdits Roys, 
et leurs vaiſſeaux, ſoit de guerre et publics, 
ſoit marchands et partieuliers, ſont emportez 
par les tempeſtes, ou eſtant pourſuivis par les 
pirates ou par les ennemis, ou preſſez par 
quelque autre neceſſite, font contraints pour ſe 


mettre en ſeurete, de ſe retirer dans les ports, 
rivieres, 
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rivieres, bayes, embouchures de rivieres, rades, 

cet coſtes quelconques appertenantes a l'autre 
Roy dans I Amerique, ils y ſeront bien et ami- 

cablement regus, Logging et favorablement 
traitez qu'ils pourront, ſans qu'on les empeche 
en quelque maniere que ſoit, s'y refraichir, et 
meme acheter au prix ordinaire et raiſonable, 

des vivres, et toutes ſortes de proviſions neceſ- 

faires, ou pour la vie, ou pour radouber les 

vaiſſeaux, et pour continuer leur route: qu'on 

ne les empechera non plus en aucune maniere 

de ſortir des ports et rades, mais qu'il leur 

ſera permis de partir, et $'en aller en toute 

liberte quand et on il leur plairra, fans Etre 

moleſtez ou empechez : qu'on ne les obligera 
point a ſe defaire de leur charge, ou a de- 

charger et expoſer en vente leurs marchandiſes 
ou balots: qu*auſh de leur part ils ne regevront 

dans leurs vaiſſeaux aucune marchandiſes, et 

ne feront de peſche, ſoiis peine de confiſcation 

deſdits vaiſſeaux et marchandiſes, conforme- 

ment a ce qui a eſte convent dans Particle 

precedent. De plus a eſte accorde, que toutes 

et quantes fois que les ſujets de l'un ou de 
Pautre deſdits Roys ſeront contraints, comme 

il a eſte dit ci-deſſus, d' entrer avec leurs vaiſ- 

ſeaux dans les ports de l'autre Roy, ils ſeront 

obligez, en entrant, d' arborer la banniere ou 

marque de leur nation, et d'avertir de leur 

_ arrivee par trois coups de mouſquet ; a faut de 

quoi faire, et d*envoyer une chaloupe a terre, 

ils pourront ètre confiſquez. 
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Pareillement ſi les vaiſſeaux de l'un ou de 
Pautre deſdits Roys, et de leurs ſujets et ha- 
bitans, viennent a echouer, jetter en mer leurs 
marchandiſes, ou, ce qu'a Dieu ne plaiſe, faire 
naufrage, ou qu'il leur arrive quelqu'autre 
malheur que ce ſoit, on donnera aide et ſe- 
cours avec bonte et charite à ceux qui ſeront 
en danger, ou auront fait naufrage: il leur 
ſera delivre_des ſaufs conduits, ou paſſeports, 
pour pouvoir ſe retirer dans leur pays en 
ſeuretè, et ſans etre moleſtez, | 


Que ſi les vaiſſeaux de l'un ou de l'autre 
Roy, qui ſeront contraints par quelque avan- 


ture ou cauſe que ſe ſoit, comme il a étè dit, 


de ſe retirer dans les ports de l'autre Roy, ſe 
trouvent au nombre de trois ou de quatre, et 
peuvent donner quelque juſte cauſe de ſoup- 
con, ils feront auſſi - töt connoitre au gouver- 
neur ou principal magiſtrat du lieu, la cauſe 
de leur arriveez et ne demeureront qu' autant 
de tems, qu'ils en auront permiſſion du dit 
gouverneur ou commandant, et ce * ſera 

e vivres, 


et pour radouber et equiper leurs vaiſſeaux. 


7 


That it may appear what was the ſenſe both 
_ Houſes of Parliament had of theſe Trea- 
ties, I have here adjoined the Reſolutions 
and Addrefles of the Lords and Commons, 
upon the Petition of the Merchants laſt 
year, and his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
Anſwers. E 


Fouts, 30® die Mart, 1 738. | 
_ Reſolved, 


That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
That it is the natural and undoubted right of 
the Britiſh ſubjects to ſail with their ſhips on 
any part of the ſeas of America, to and from 
any part of his Majeſty's dominions ; and that 
the freedom of navigation and commerce, 
which the be tn Great Britain have an 
undoubted right to by the law of nations, 
and by virtue of the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns of Great-Britain and 
Spain, has been greatly interrupted by the 
Spaniards, under pretences altogether ground- 
leſs and unwarrantable; that, before and 
fince the execution of the treaty of Seville, 
and the declaration made by the crown of 
Spain purſuant thereunto, for the ſatisfation 
and ſecurity of the commerce of Great- 
Britain, many unjuſt ſeizures and captures 
ag I 4 have 
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have been diſobeyed by the Spaniſh gover- 


being put, that the ſaid reſolution be recom- 


r 


have been made, and great depredations 
committed, by the Spaniards, attended with 
many inſtances of unheard-of cruelty and 
barbarity; that the frequent applications 
made to the court of Spain, for procuring 
uſtice and ſatisfaction to his majeſty's in- 
jured ſubjects, for bringing the offenders to 
condign puniſhment, and for 8 the 
like abuſes for the future, have proved vain 
and ineffectual; and the ſeveral orders or 
cedulas, granted by the king of Spain, for 
reſtitution and reparation of great lofles ſuſ- 
tained by the unlawful and unjuſtifiable 
ſeizures and captures made by the Spaniards, 


nors, or totally evaded and eluded : all 
which violences and depredations have been 
carried on, to the great loſs and damage of 
the ſubjects of Great - Britain trading to 
America, and in direct violation of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two Crowns. 
A motion was made, and the queſtion 
mitted; : 
It paſſed in the negative, 
Then the ſaid reſolution, being read a ſe- 
cond time, was agreed to by the Houſe, 
Mr. Alderman Perry alſo acquainted the 
Houſe, that he was directed hy the Committee, 
to move the Houſe, That an humble addreſs 
be preſented to his Majeſty, hymbly beſeech- 
ing his Majeſty to uſe his royal een 
. with 
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with his Catholick Majeſty, to obtain effectual 
relief for his injured ſubjects, and to con- 
vince the Court of Spain, that, how deſirous 
ſoever his Majeſty may be to preſerve a good 
correſpondence and amity between the two 
Crowns (which can only ſubſiſt by a ſtrict 
obſervance of their mutual. treaties, and a 
juſt regard to the rights and privileges be- 
longing to each other), his Majeſty can no 
longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated 
inſults and injuries to be carried on, to the 
diſhonour of his Crown, and to the ruin of 
his trading ſubjects; and to aſſure his Ma- 
jeſty, that in caſe his royal and friendly in- 
ſtances, for procuring juſtice, and for tbe 
ſuture ſecurity of that navigation and commerce, 
| which his people have an undoubted right to 
by treaties and the law of nations, ſhall not be 
able to procure, from the equity and friendſhip 
of the King of Spain, ſuch ſatisfaction as his 
Majeſty may reaſonably expect from a good 
and faithful ally, this Houſe will effectually 
ſupport his' Majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures 
as honour and juſtice ſhall make it neceſſary 
for his Majeſty to purſue. | 
And Mr. Alderman Perry moved the Houſe 
accordingly. -— 8 Fr 
Reſolved, © ; 
That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his Majeſty, humbly beſeeching his Majeſty 
to uſe his royal endeavours with his Catholick 
Majeſty, to obtain effectual relief for his in- 
jured ſubjects, and to convince the Court of 
| | Spaln, 
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"OY that, how deſirous ſoever his Majeſty 
may be to preſerve a good correſpondence 
and amity betwixt the two Crowns (which 
can only ſubſiſt by a ſtrict obſervance of their 
mutual treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights 
and privileges belonging to each other), his 
Majeſty can no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and 
3 inſults and injuries to be carried on, 
to the diſhonour of his Crown, and to the 
ruin of his trading ſubjects; and to aſſure his 
Majeſty, that, in caſe his royal and friendly 
inſtances, for procuring juſtice, and for the 
futurs ſecurity of that navigation and commerce 
which his people have an undoubted right to 
by treaties and the law of nations, ſhall not 
be able to procure, from the equity and 
friendſhip of the King of Spain, ſuch fatis- 
faction as his Majeſty may reaſonably expect 
from a good and faithful ally, this Houſe wil 
effectually ſupport his Majeſty in taking ſuch 
meaſures as honour and juſtice 'thall make it 
* for his 1 to purſue. 


J. eneris, * die Aprith, 17 0 

4 

Mr. Speaker reported, that the Houſe at- 
tended his Majeſty, with their Reſolution _ 
Addreſs of the zoth day of March laſt; 
which his Majeſty was pleaſed to - * 5 
n GIG mm vis. | 
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Gentlemen, 


I am fully ſenſible of the many and un- 
warrantable depredations committed by the 
Spaniards; and you may be aſſured, I will 
make uſe of the moſt proper and effectual 
means that are in my power, to procure 

juſtice and ſatisfaction to my injured ſubjects, 
and for the future ſecurity of their trade and 
navigation, I can make make no doubt, but 
you will ſupport me with chearfulneſs in all 
ſuch meaſures as, in purſuance of your ad- 
vice, I may be neceſſitated to take, for the 
honour of my Crown and kingdoms, and the 
tights of my people. 


The humble AbpRESss of the Right Ho- - 
' nourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
in Parliament aſſembled. 


Die Martis, 2* Mali, 1738. 


Meft Gracious Sovereign, 


We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral in Parliament aſſembled, having taken 
into our ſerious. coplideration the many un- 
juſt violences and depredations committed by 
the Spaniards, upon the perſons, ſhips, and 
cftefts, of divers of your Majeſty's ſubjects in 
America, have come to the following reſo- 
4 lutions, 


oy 


of navigation and commerce belonging to 
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lutions, which we beg leave in the humbleſt 
manner to lay before your Majeſty, for your 
royal conſideration, vi. 

I. Reſolved, That the ſubjects of the Crown 
of Great-Britain have a clear and undoubted 
night to navigate in the American ſeas, to 
and from any part of his Majeſty's domi- 
nions; and for carrying on ſuch trade and 
commerce as they are juſtly intitled unto in 
America; and allo to carry all forts of goods 
and merchandizes, or effects, from one part 
of his Majeſty's dominions to any other part 
thereof; Fay that no goods, being ſo carried, 
are, by auy treaty ſubſiſting between the 
Crowns of Great-Britain and Spain, to be 
deemed or taken as contraband or prohibited 
goods; and that the ſearching of ſuch ſhips 
on the open ſeas, under pretence of their car- 
Tying contraband or prohibited goods, is 
violation and infraction of the treaties ſub- 
fiſting between the two crowns. 

II. Reſolved, That it appears to this 
Houſe, that, as well before as ſince the 
execution of the treaty of Seville, on the 
part of Great-Britain, divers ſhips and veſſels, 


with their cargoes, belonging to Britiſh 


fubjects, have been violently ſeized and con- 
fiſcated by the Spaniards, upon pretences al- 
together unjuſt and groundleſs ; and that 
many of the ſailors on board ſuch ſhips have 
been injuriouſly and barbarouſly impriſoned 
and ill- treated; and that thereby the liberty 


his 
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his Majeſty's ſubjects, by the law of nations, 
and by virtue of the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the crowns of Great-Britain and Spain, 


hath been unwarrantably infringed and in- 


terrupted, to the great loſs and damage of 
our merchants, and in direct violation of the 
ſaid treaties. = 

III. Reſolved, That it appears to this Houſe, 
that frequent applications have been made, 
on the part of his Majeſty, to the Court of 


Spain, in a manner the moſt agreeable to 


treaties, and to the peace and friendſhip ſub- 
fiſting between the two Crowns, for re- 
dreſſing the notorious abuſes and grievances 
before-mentioned, and preventing the like 
for the future, and for obtaining adequate 
ſatisfaction to his injured ſubjects; which, in 
the event, have proved entirely fruitleſs, and 
of no effect. 
We think it our duty, on this important 
occaſion, humbly to repreſent to your Ma- 
jeſty, That we are moſt ſenſibly affected 
with the many and grievous injuries and 
loſſes ſuſtained by your Majeſty's trading 
ſubjects, by means of theſe unwarrantable 
depredations and ſeizures; and to give your 
Majeſty the ſtrangeſt and moſt ſincere af- 
ſurances, That in caſe your friendly and 
| powerful inſtances for procuring reſtitution 
and reparation to your injured ſubjects, and 
for the future ſecu rity of their trade and na- 
vigation, ſhall fail of having their due effect 
and influence on the Court of Spain, and 


ſhall 
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ſhall not be able to obtain that real fatis- 
faction and ſecurity which your majeſty may 
in juſtice expect; we will zealoufly and 
chearfully concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhall 
become neceflaty; for the ſupport of your 
majeſty's honour, the - preſervation of our 
navigation and commerce, and the common 


good of theſe kingdoms. 


His Majesty's moſt Gracious Axs wer. 


I am ſenſibly touched with the many hard- 
ſhips and injuries ſuſtained by my trading 
ſubjets in America, from the cruelties and 
unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards. You 
may be aſſured of my care to procure ſatis- 
faction and reparation for the loſſes they have 
already ſuffered, and ſecurity for the freedom 
of navigation for the future ; and to maintain 
to my people the full enjoyment of all the 
rights to which they are mtitled by treaty 
and the law of nations. 1 

I © doubt not but I ſhall have your concur- 
rence, for the ſupport of ſuch meaſures as 
may be neceſſary for that purpoſe. 


— 
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GN CE I wrote my letter, news is come 
into the country, that two or three of our 
ſhips have been very lately taken by the 
Spaniards, one of them by a Spaniſh man of 
war, with the king's commiſſion, on tle 
high ſeas, the captain of which is now im- 
priſoned at Cadiz; and that two ſloops be- 
| longing to the South-ſea company are de- 
tained, and a guard is ſet upon our factory 
at the Havannah. If 7heſe are the fir/i-frazts 
of our peace, what vill the harveſt be? 

But aftes all, Sir, have we any. peace at 
| all? have we any thing granted us that will 
even bear that name? or have we been only 
amuſed by the Spaniards, till they could get 
their money home {which we hear is hourly 
expected in two richly-laden ſhips), and till 
the ſeaſon ſhould, be paſt for us to act with 
advantage? To F 
I would alſo beg leave to aſk one queſtion 
more. We were told ſome time ago that one of 
our men of war in the Weſt- Indies had taken 
| the Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip; but that, by orders 
of commodore Brown, it was immediately 
afterwards carried back to the latitude in 
which it was taken, and reſtored again. 
Did the captain who took it act irhout, or 
againft, orders? if he had orders to cruiſe, 
why was his capture re/fored? were thoſe 

4 * orders 
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orders only given for ſbew, to amuſe the 
merchants, and to look like action? would it not | 
have been right and prudent, to have kept 
the money that was aboard this ſhip, as 4 
pledge in our bands, in cate that peace ſhould 
be refuſed us upon proper terms? We 
might have kept it juſtly, as a ſecurity for 
the re- payment of our loſſes; whereas the act 
of the Spaniards, in detaining our effects at 
the Havannah, is in reality adding @ new 
y to the paſt. Let me however ob- 
ſerve, that, though „ to our mer- 
chants is highly fit and neceſſary, and what 
we ought to demand, it is by far the point 
leaft importance to the nation. We are 
intereſted no doubt for them upon many 
accounts; but both we and they have a much 
greater intereſt in the future ſecurity of con- 
merce being firmly eſtabliſhed, This is the na- 
tional concern, this both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment have ſtrongly infiſted on, th7s his Ma- 
jelly has promiſed to procure for us. If 7h 
neglected, any preſent gratification will 
be of little advantage, and fould be thought 
of with ſcorn. 
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IN ENGLAND 
TO HIS 
ISPAHAN, 


PERSIAN 
FRIEND AT 


1 


To the BOOKSELLER, 


SIR, 


Need not acquaint. you by what accident 
| theſe Letters were put into my hands, 
and what pains I have taken in tranſlating 
them. I will only ſay, that, having been 
long a ſcholar to the late moſt learned Mr. 
Dadichy, Interpreter of the Oriental languages, 
I have acquired ſkill enough in the Perſian 
tongue, to be able to give the ſenſe of them 
pretty juſtly: though I muſt acknowledge 
my tranſlation far inferior to the Eaſtern 
ſublimity of the original, which no Englith 
expreſſion can come up to, and which no 
Engliſh reader would admire. | 

I am aware that ſome people may ſuſpect 
that the character of a Perſian is fif:t:ous, as 
many ſuch counterfeits have appeared both 
in France and England: but whoever reads 
them with attention will be convinced that 
they are certainly the work of a perfect 
ſtranger, The obſervations are ſo foreign 
and out of the way, ſuch remote hints and 
imperfeft notions are taken up, our * happy 
condition is in all reſpects ſo ill 3 
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that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſhman 
ſhould be the author. 

Vet, as there is a pleaſure in knowing how 
things here affect a foreigner, though his 
conceptions of them be ever ſo extravagant, 
I think you may venture to expoſe them to 
the eyes of the world ; the rather becauſe it 
is plain the man who wrote them is a lover 
of liberty, and muſt be ſuppoſed more im- 

artial than our countrymen, when they 
ſpeak of their own admired cuſtoms and 
favourite opinions. 

I have nothing further to add, but that i it 
is a great pity they are not recommended to 
the publick by a dedication to ſome great man 
about the court, who would have patronized 
them jor i be freedom with which they are 
written: but the Publiſher not having the 
honour to be acquainted with any body here, 
they muſt want that 1neſtimable advantage, 

and truſt entirely to the candour of the 
reader. I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant, | 


PERSIAN 
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From London. 
H ou knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, the 


reaſons that moved me to leave my 
country, and viſit England: thou waſt thyſelf, 
in a great meaſure, the cauſe of it. The 
relations we received from our friend Uſbec, 
of thoſe parts of Europe which he had ſeen, 
raiſed in us an ardent deſire to know the reſt, 
and particularly this famous iſland, of which, 
not having been there himſelf, he Oy give 
us but imperfect accounts. 

By his perſuaſion we determined to travel 
thither : but when we were juſt ready to ſet 
out, the ſublime orders of the ſophi our 
maſter detained thee at the feet of. his ſacred 
throne. 

Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded 
to thy importunities, and was content to live 
ſingle among ſtrangers and enemies to the 
K 3 | faith, 
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faith, that I might be able to gratify thy 
thirſt of knowledge. 

My voyage was proſperous: and J find 
this country well worthy our curiofity. The 
recommendations given me by Uſbec to ſome 
Engliſh he knew at Paris, are a great advan- 
tage to me: and I have taken ſuch pains to 
learn the language, that I am already more 
capable of converſation. than a great many 
foreigners J meet with here, who have 
reſided much longer in this country, eſpe- 
cially the French, who ſeem to value tem- 
ſelves upon ſpeaking no tongue but their 
own. | 

I ſhall apply myſelf principally to ſtudy 
the Engliſh government, ſo different from that 
of Perſia, and of which Uſbec has conceived 
at a diſtance ſo great an idea. 

Whatever in the manners of this people 
appear to me to be ſingular and fantaſtical, I 
will alſo give thee ſome account of: and, if I 
may judge by what I have ſeen already, this 
is a ſubject which will not eafily be ex- 
hauſted. * | | 

Communicate my letters to Uſbec, and he 
will explain ſuch difficulties to thee as may 
happen to occur: but if any thing ſhould 
ſeem to you both to be anaccountable, do not 


therefore immediately conclude it falſe; for 


the habits and reaſonings of men are ſo very 
different, that what appears the exceſs of folly 
in one country, may in another be eſteemed 


the higheſt wiſdom. 
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SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 

| „ From London. 
H E firſt objects of a ſtranger's curioſity 

are the publick ſpectacles. I was car- 

ned laſt night to one they call an opera, 
which 1s a concert of muſick brought from, 
Italy, and in every reſpect foreign to this 
country. It was performed in a chamber as 
magnificent as the reſplendent palace of our 
emperor, and as full of handſome women as 
his ſeraglio. They had no eunuchs among 
them; but there was one who ſung upon 
the ſtage, and, by the luxurious tenderneſs of 
his airs, ſeemed fitter to make them wanton, 
than keep them chaſte. 5 

Inſtead of the habit proper to ſuch crea- 
tures, he wore a ſuit of armour, and called 
| himſelf Julius Cæſar. 5 

I aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and whe- 
ther he had been famous for finging / 

They told me, he was a warrior, that had 
conquered all the world, and debauched half 
the women in Rome. 85 

I was going to expreſs my admiration at 
ſeeing him ſo properly repreſented, when I 
heard two ladies, who ſat nigh me, cry out, 
as it were in an exſtacy, O that dear creature / 

I am dying for love of him. 

| & 21 At 
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At the ſame time I heard a gentleman ſay 
aloud, that both the muſick and ſingers were 
deteſtable. 
' You muſt not mind him, ſaid my friend; 
he is of the ozher party, and comes here only 
as a ſpy. 

How ! faid I, have you parties in muſick? 
Yes, replied he; it is a rule with us, to judge 
of nothing by our ſenſes and underſtanding ; 
but to hear, and fee, and think, only as we 
chance to be differently engaged. 

I hope, ſaid I, that a ſtranger may be 
nevitral in theſe diviſions : and, to ſay the 
fruth, your muſick is very far from inflam- 

me to a ſpixit of faction; it is much more 
likely to lay me afleep. Ours in Perſia ſets 
us all a'dancing ; but I am gone unmoved 
with this. 4 

Do "but fancy it moving, returned my 
friend, and you will ſoon be moved as much 
as others. It is a trick you may learn when 
you will, with a little pains: we _ moſt 
of us learnt it 11 our a ulld! 
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SELIM fo Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Was this morning preſent at a diverſion 
extremely different from the opera, of 
which I have given thee a deſcription ; and 
they tell me it is peculiar to this country. 
The ſpectators were placed in galleries of 
an open circus: below them was an area 
filled, not with eunuchsand muſicians, but with 
bulls and bears, and dogs, and fighting men. 
The pleaſure was, to ſee the animals worry 
and gore one another, and the men give and 
receive many wounds; which the delighted 
beholders rewarded with ſhowers of money, 
greater or leſs, in propottion as the comba- 
tants were more or leſs hurt. I had ſome 
compaſhon for the poor beaſts, which were 
_ forcibly incenſed againſt each other: but the 
human brutes, who, unexcited by any rage or 

ſenſe of injury, could ſpill the blood of 
others, and loſe their own, ſeemed to me'to 
deſerve no pity: however, I looked upon it 
as a proof of the martial genius of this 
people, and imagined I could diſcover in that 
ferocity:afpirit of freedom. A Frenchman, 
who fat near me, was much offended at the 
barbarity of the ſight, and reproached my 
_ who brought me thither with the 
ſanguinary 
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fanguinary diſpoſition of the Engliſh, in de- 
lighting inſuch ſpectacles. My friend agreed 


with him in general, and allowed that it 


ought nat to be encouraged in a civilized 
ſtate : but a gentleman who was placed juſt 
above them caſt a very ſour look at both, and 
did not ſeem at all of their opinion. He was 
dreſt in a ſhort black wig, had his boots on, 
and held in his hand a long whip, which, 
when the fellow fought ſtoutly, he would 
crack very loud by way of approbation. 
One would have thought by his aſpect that 
he had fought ſome prizes himſelf, or at leaſt 
that he had received a good part of his edu- 


cation in this place. His diſcourſe was as 


rough as his figure, but did not, appear to 
me to want ſenſe. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he 
to my friend, that you have been bred at 
court, and therefore I am not ſurprized that 
you do not reliſh the bear-garden : but Jet me 
tell you, that if more people came hither, 
and fewer loitered in the drawing-room, it 
would not be worſe for Old England. We 
are indeed a civilized ſtate, as you are pleaſed 
to call it; but I could wiſh, upon certain 
occaſions, we were not quite ſo civil. This 
entleneſs and effeminacy in our manners 
will ſoften us by degrees into ſlaves; and 
we ſhall grow to hate fighting in earneſt, when 
we do not love to ſee in jeſt. You fine gen- 
tlemen are for the taſte of Modern Rome, 
ſqueaking eunuchs and corruption: but I am 
for that of Ancient Rome, gladiators, and 
liberty. 


LETTER II. 


liberty. And as for the barbarity, which the 
foreigner there upbraids us with, I can tell 
him of a French king, whom their nation 
is very proud of, that ated much more bar- 


barouſly; for he ſhed the blood of millions 


of his ſubjects out of downright wantonneſs, 
and butchered his innocent neighbours with- 


out any cauſe of quarrel, only to have the 


glory of being eſteemed the greateſt prize- 
fabter in Europe. N - 


EXEXELEXEZ | 
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SLIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. | 


T is the law of England, that when a 
4 debtor is inſolvent, his creditors may ſhut 
him up in priſon, and keep him there, if 
they pleaſe, for all his life, unleſs he pays 
the whole of what he owes. My curioſity 
led me, the other day, to one of thoſe pri- 
ſons: my heart is ſtill heavy with the remem- 
brance of the objects I ſaw there. Among 
the various cauſes of their undoing, ſome are 
of ſo extraordinary a kind, that I cannot 
help relating them to thee. One of the 
priſoners, who carried in his looks the moſt 
ſettled melancholy, told me, he had been 
maſter of an eaſy fortune, and lived very 
happily 
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happily a good while; till he became ac- 
uainted with a lawyer, who, in looking 
over ſome old writings of his family, un- 
luckily diſcovered certain parchments that 
ave him a right to an eſtate in the poſſeſſion 
of one of his neighbours : upon which he 
was perſuaded to go to law; and, after proſe- 
cuting his ſuit for twenty years, with a vexa- 
tion that had almoſt turned his brain, he made 
the lawyer's fortune, reduced his neighbour 
to beggary, and had no ſooner gained his 
cauſe, but his creditors ſeized on both eſtates, 
and ſent him to enjoy his victory in a gaol. 
A ſecond infarmed me, that he was a 
citizen, and born to a conſiderable eſtate, but, 
being covetous to 1mprove it, had married a 
very rich heireſs, who was ſo vaſtly genteel in 
her expences, and found ſo many ways of 
ing credit to herſelf and her huſband, that 
ſhe quickly ſent him, from his new houſe 
near the court, to the lodgings in which I 
found him. Why did not you divorce her, 
ſaid I to him, when you found that her ex- 
ravagance would be your ruin? Ah, Sir! 
. Teplicd he, I ſhould have been a happy man, 
if I could have caught her with a gallant; I 
might then have got rid of her by law: but, 
to my ſorrow, NA was virtuous as well as 
ugly; her only paſſions were equi page and 
gamin I was infinitely ſurprized, that a 
man ould with to find his wife - an- adul- 


dtreſs, or. that ** ſhould be obliged to ho 
'2 1. Her 
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her to his undoing, only becauſe the was not 
Cs | 

Another faid, he was a gentleman, of A 
good family, and, having a mind ta. riſe in, 
the ſtate, ipent ſo much money to purchaſe 
a ſeat. in parliament, that, though he ſuc- 
ceeded pretty well in his views at court, the 
ſalary did not pay the debt; and, being 
unable to get himſelf choſe again at the next 


2 


election, he loſt his gh and his liberty ; 


both, together. 

The next that I ſpoke. to was 48 reputed the 
beſt ſcholar. in Europe: he underſtood the 
Oriental languages, and talked to me in very 
good Arabic. 

1 aſked how it Wwas poſlible that ſo learned 
a man ſhould be in want, and whether all 
the books he had read could not keep him 
out of jail? Sir, ſaid he, thoſe books are the 
very things that brought me hither. Would 
to God 1 had been bred a cobler! I ſhould 
then have poſſeſſed ſome uſeful knowledge, 
ap might have kept my family from ſtarv- 

but the world which I read of, and 


tw 1 lived in, were ſo very differeut, that I 


was undone by the force of ſpeculation. 
There was another, who had been bred to 


merchandize; but, being of too lively an 


imagination for: the dulneſs of trade, he 
applied himſelf to poetry, and, neglecting his 
other buſineſs, was ſoon reduced to the ſtate 
I ſaw him in: but he aflured me be ſhould 
not be long there; for his lucky confinement 
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having given him more leiſure for ſtudy, he 
had quitted poetry, and taken to the mathe- 
maticks, by the means of which he had found 
out the longitude, and expected to obtain a 
great reward, which the government promiſed 
to the diſcoverer. I perceived he was not in 
his perfect ſenſes, and pitied ſuch an odd fort 
of frenzy. But my compaſſion was infinitely 
28 for ſome unhappy people, who were 

ut up in that miſerable place, by having 
loſt their fortunes in the publick funds, or in 
private projects; of which this age and coun- 
try have been very fruitful, and which, under 
the fallacious notion of great advantage, drew 
in the unwary to their deſtruction. I aſked 
in what dungeon they were confined, who had 
been the undoers of theſe wretched men? but, 
to my great ſurprize, was informed, that the 
contrivers of ſuch wicked projects had leſs 
reaſon than moſt men in England to be afraid 
of a jail. Good heaven! ſaid I, can it be 
ble that, in a country governed by laws, 
the innocent, who are cheated out of all, 
ſhould be put in priſon, and the villains who 
cheat them left at liberty! With this re- 
flexion I ended my enquiries, and wiſhed my- 
ſelf ſafe out of a land where ſuch a mockery 
of juſtice is carried on; | 
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SrLIM to MIRRA 4 Iſpahan. 


From Londou. 


WAs the other day in a houſe where I 


1 faw a fight very ſtrange to a Perſian. There 


was a number of tables in the room, round 


which were placed ſeveral ſetts of men and 


women, They ſeemed wonderfully intent 
upon ſome bits of painted paper, which they 
held in their hands. I imagined at firſt that 
they were performing ſome magical ceremony, 
and that the figures I faw traced on the bits 
of paper were a myſtical taliſman or charm. 
What more confirmed me in this belief was 
the grimaces and diſtortions of their counte- 
nances, much like thoſe of our magicians in 
the act of conjuring: but enquiring of the 
gentleman that introduced me, I was told 
they were at play, and that this was the fa- 
vourite diverſion of both ſexes. | 
We haye quite another way of divertin 
ourſelves with the women in Perſia, anſwered 
I. But I ſee no ſigns of mirth among them: 
if they are merry, why do not they laugh, or 
ting, or jump about? If I may judge of their 
hearts by their looks, half of thete revellers 
are ready to hang themſelves! That may be, 
ſaid my friend; for very likely they are loſing 
more than they are worth. How! faid I, do 
you 
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you call that play? — Ves, replied he, they 
neverare thoroughly pleaſed unleſs their whole 
fortunes are at ſtake. Thoſe cards, you ſee 
them hold, are to decide whether he who is 


now a. man off quality ſhall be a beggar; or 


another, who is now a beggar, and has but 
juſt enough to furniſh out one night's play, 
Hall be à man of quality,  _ + 

The 14, ſaid 1, is in the right; for he 
ventures nothing : but what excuſe can be 
thought on for the former? are the nobility 
in England ſo indifferent to wealth and 
Honour, to expoſe them without the leaſt ne- 
ceſſity? I muſt believe that they are generally 
fure winning, and that thoſe they play with 
bave the odds againſt them. _ 


If the chance was only equa], anſwered he, 
it would be tolerable : but their adverſaries 
engage them at great advantage, and are too 
wiſe to leave any thing to fortune. 

This comes, ſaid I, of your being allowed 
the uſe of wine. If theſe gentlemen and ladies 
were not quite ntoxicated with that curſed 
liquor, they could not poſſibly act ſo abſurdly. 
But why does not the government take 
care of them when they are in that condition: 
Methinks the fellows that rob them in this 
manner ſhould be brought to juſtice. 

Alas! anſwered he, theſe cheats are an in- 


| nocent ſort of people. They only prey upon 


the vices and luxury of a few nen, but 
there are othert, who raiſc eſtates by the muerte 


and rum of their country who game not WY. 
= N their 


r 
their own money, but with that of the publicł, 
and ſecurely play away the ſubſtance of the 


orphan and the wwidow, of the huſbandman and 


the trader. Till juſtice is done upon theſe, 


the others have a right to impunity : and it 


is no ſcandal to fee gamęſters live like gentlemen, 
where flock-jobbers live like princes. 


NN N NN 
LETTER vi. 
S2 LIM 4% MIR 2 A af Iſpahan. 


From London. 


HO U wouldſt be aſtoniſhed to hear ſome 
women in this country talk of love: 
their diſcourſes about it are as refined as their 
notions of paradiſe, and they exclude the 
pleaſure of the ſenſes out of both. But, hows 
ever ſatisfied they may be in the world to 
come with ſuch viſtonary joys, it is my 
opinion, that the niceſt of them all, if ſhe 
were to enjoy her paradiſe here, would make 
it a Mahometan one. I had lately a conver- 
ſation on this ſubje& with one of theſe p/atonics 
(for that is the title they affect). Iu anſwer 
to all her pretty reaſonings, I told her the 
following tale of a fair lady, who was a platonic 
Uke herſelf, | - | 
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The Loves of Ludovico and Honoria. 


te The city of Genoa has been always 


famed, above any town in Europe, for the 
refinement of its gallantry. It is common 
there for a gentleman to profeſs himſelf the 
humble ſervant of a handſome woman, and 
wait upon her to every publick place for 
twenty years together, without ever ſeeing 
her in private, or being entitled to any greater 


favours than a kind look, or a touch of her 


fair hand. Of all this ſighing tribe, the moſt 
enamoured, the moſt conſtant, and the moſt 
reſpectful, was ſignor Ludovico. His miſtreſs, 
Honoria Grimaldi, only daughter to a ſenator 


of that name, was the greateſt beauty of the 


age in which ſhe lived, and, at the fame 
time, the coyeſt and moſt reſerved. So great 
was her nicety in the point of love, that al- 
though ſhe could not be inſenſible to the ad- 
dreſſes of ſignor Ludovico, yet ſhe could not 
bring herſelf to think of marrying her lover; 
which, the ſaid, was admitting him to free- 
doms entirely inconſiſtent with the reſpect 
that character requires, In vain did he tell 
her of the violence of his paſſion for her. She 
anſwered, that hers for him was no leſs vio- 
lent ; but it was his mind ſhe loved, and 
could enjoy that without going to bed to him. 
Ludovico was ready to deſpair at theſe: diſ- 
courſes of his miſtreſs. He could not but 


admire ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed 


le 


s A 
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ſhe had not been quite fo perfeck. He writ 


her a very melancholy letter: and ſhe re- 


\, 


turned him one in verſe, full of ſublime ex- 
reſſions about love; but not a word that 


tended to ſatisfy the poor man's impatience. 
At laſt he applied himſelf to her father ; and, 


to engage him to make uſe of his authority, 


offered to take Honoria without a portion, 
The father, who was a plain man, was migh- 
tily pleaſed with this propoſal, and made no 
difficulty to promiſe him ſucceſs, Accord- 
ingly he very roundly told his daughter, that 
ſhe muſt- be married the next day, or go to a 
nunnery. This dilemma ſtartled her very 
much. In ſpite of all her repugnance to the 
marriage-bed, the found ſomething about her 
ſtill more averſe to the idea of a chiſter. An 
abſolute ſeparation from Ludovico was what 
the could not bear: it was even worſe than 


an abſolute conjunction. In this diſtreſs ſhe 
did not know what to do; ſhe turned over 


above a hundred romances, to ſearch for pre- 


cedents; and,.after many ſtruggles with her- 


ſelf, reſolved to ſurrender upon terms. She 
therefore told her lover, that ſhe conſented to 
be his wife, provided ſhe might be ſo by de- 
grees; and that, after the ceremony was over, 
he would not pretend at once to all the rights 
and privileges of a huſband ; but allow her 
modeſty leiture to make a gradual and decent 
retreat, Ludovico did not like ſuch a capitu- 
lation ; but, rather than not have her, he was 
content to pay this Jaſt compliment to her 

2 Caprice. 
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caprice. They were married: and, at the 
end of the firſt month, he was very happy to 
find himſelf arrived at the full enjoyment of 


her lips. 


While he was thus gaining ground inch 
by inch, his father died, and left him a great 


eſtate in the iſland of Corſica. His preſence 
was neceffary there; but he could not think 


of parting from Honoria. They embarked 
together; and Ludovico had good hopes, that 
he ſhould not only take poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
but of his wife too, at his arrival. Whether 
it was, that Venus, who is ſaid to be born 
out of the ſea, was more powerful there than 
at land, or from the freedom which is uſual 
aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, that, during the 
voyage, he was indulged in greater liberties 
than ever he had preſumed to take before: 
nay, it is confidently aſſerted, that they were 
fuch liberties as have a natural and irreſiſtible 
tendency to avercome all ſcruples whatſoever. 
Bur, while he was failing on with a fair wind, 
and almoſt in the port, Fortune, who took a 
pleaſure to perſecute him, brought an African 
corſair in their way, that quickly put an 
end to their dalliance, by making them his 
— | „ 

Who can expreſs the affliction and deſpair 
of this loving couple, at ſo ſudden and ill- 
timed a captivity ! Ludovico ſaw himſelf de- 


prived of his virgin-bride, on the very point 


of obtaining all his wiſhes; and Honoria had 


reaſon to apprehend, that ſhe was fallen into 


I ' rougher 


. 3 R- : 
rougher hands than his, and ſuch as no con- 


ſiderations could reſtrain. But the martyrdom 
ſhe looked for in that inſtant was unex- 


pectedly deferred till they came to Tunis. 
The corſair, ſeeing her ſo beautiful, thought. 
her a miſtreſs worthy of his prince: and to 


him he preſented her at their landing, in ſpite 
of her own and her huſband's tears. -O un- 


fortunate end of all her pure and heroical. 
ſentiments! Was it for this that her favours. 


were ſo long and ſo obſtinately denied to the 
tender Ludovico, to have them raviſhed in 
4 moment by a rude barbarian, who did nor. 
ſo much as thank her for them? But let us 
leave her in the ſeraglio of the dey, and (ee, 
what became of Ludovico after this cruel 
ſeparation, The corſair, finding him unfit 
for any labour, made uſe of him to teach his 
children muſick, in which he was perfectly 
well ſkilled, This ſervice would not have 
been very painful, if it had not been for the 
remembrance of Honoria, and the thought of 
the brutalities ſhe was expoſed to. Theſe 
were always in his head, night and day; and 
he imagined, that ſhe had by this time 
killed herſelf, rather than ſubmit to ſa groſs 
a violation. But, while he was thus torment» 
ing himſelf for one woman, he gave equal 
uneaſineſs to another. His maſter's wife ſaw 
him often from her window, and fell violently 
in love with him. —The African ladies are 


utter ſtrangers to delicacy and refinement. 


She made no ſcruple to acquaint him with 
LEY L 3 her 
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her deſires, and ſent her favourite ſlave to 
introduce him by night into her chamber. 
Ludovico would fain have been excuſed, being 
aſhamed to commit ſuch an infidelity to his 
dear Honoria: but the ſlave informed him, 
that, if he hoped to live an hour, he muſt 
comply with her lady's inclinations; for that, 
1n Africk, refuſals of that kind were' always 
revenged with ſword or poiſon. No con- 
ſtancy could be ſtrong enough to reſiſt fo 
terrible a menace : he therefore went to the 
rendezvous at the time appointed, where he 
found a miſtreſs infinitely more complying 
than bis fantaſtical Italian. But in the midſt 
of their endearments they heard the corſair at 
the door of his wife's apartment. Upon the 
alarm of his coming, the frighted lover made 
the beſt of his way out of the window; which 
not being very high, he had the good fortune 
to get off unhurt. The corſair did not ſee 
him; but, by the conſuſion his wife was in, 
he ſuſpected that ſomebody had been with 
her. His jealouſy directed him to Ludovico: 
and though he had no other proof than bare 
ſuſpicion, he was determined to puniſh him 
ſeverely, and at the ſame time . him- 
ſelf for the future. He therefore gave orders 
to his eunuchs to put him in the ſame con- 
dition with themſelyes; which inhuman com- 
mand was performed, with a Turkiſh rigour 
far more deſperate and compleat than any 
ſuch thing had been eyer practiſed in Italy. 
But the change this operation wrought rep 
"ns | Im, 
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him, ſo improved his voice, that he became 


the fineſt ſinger in all Africk. His repu- 
tation was ſo great, that the dey of Tunis 
ſent to beg him of his maſter, and preferred 
him to a place in his own ſeraglio. He 


_— now a free acceſs to his Honoria, and 


portunity of contriving her eſcape. 


To oe x end he on” hired a ſhip to be 
and did not doubt 


ready to carry them o 
but 'he ſhould find her very willing to ac- 


company his flight. It was not long before 
he ſaw her: and you may imagine the exceſs 
of her joy, at ſo ſtrange and agreeable a 


ſurprize. 

Can it be poſſible, cried ſhe; can it be 
poſſible that I ſee you in tts place! O 
my dear Ludovico, I ſhall expire in the 
pleaſure of your embraces. But by what 
magick could you get in, and deceive the 
vigilance of my tyrant and his 2 

My habit will inform you, anſwered he, 
in a ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had been 
uſed to: I am now bappy i in the loſs which 
I have ſuſtained, ſince it furniſhes me with 
the means of your delivery, Truft yourſelf 
to me, my dear Honoria ; and I will take 
you out of the power of this barbarian, who 
has ſo little regard to your delicacy. You 
may now be happier with me than you 
was before, as I ſhall not trouble you with 
thoſe coarſe ſolicitations which gave you ſo 
much” uneaſineſs. We will love with the 
purity of angels, and leave ſenſual enjoy- 
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ments to the vulgar, who have not a reliſh 
for higher pleaſure. 

How ! ſaid Honoria, are you really no 
man? No, replied he; but I have often 
heard you ſay, that your love was only to 
my mind: and that, I do aſſure you, is ſtill 
the ſame. Alas! ſaid the, I am ſorry mine 
is altered; but ſince my being here, I am 
turned Mahometan ; and my — — will not 
ſuffer me to run away with an unbeliever. 
My new huſband has taught me certain 
doctrines unknown to me before; in the 
practice of which I am reſolved to live and 
die. Adieu! I tell thee, my conſcience will 
not permit me to have a longer converſation 
with ſuch an infidel.“ + | 


Thus ended the Loves of Ludovico and Honoria, 
7: 
LETTER VU. 


SELIM- fo MIRZ A at Iſpahan. 5 


From London. 


Have received thy anſwers to my letters 
with a pleaſure, which the diſtance I am 

at from my friends and country rendered 
greater than thou wouldſt believe. 1 find 
thee very impatient to be informed of the 
goverument and policy of this country, (pong 
2 | 4 pro- 
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] promiſed to ſend thee ſome account of: 


but though I have been diligent in my en- 


quiries, and loſt no time ſince my arrival 
here, I am unable to anſwer the queſtions 
thou demandeſt of me, otherwiſe than by 
acknowledging my ignorancde. 

[ have, for inſtance, been often aſſured 
that the Engliſh parliament is a check to 
the' king's authority: and yet I am well in- 
formed, that the only way to advancement 
at court, is to gain a ſeat in parliament. 
The houſe of commons is the repreſen- 
tative of the nation; nevertheleſs there are 
many great tons which ſend x0. deputies 
thither, and many hamlets almoſt uninha- 
bited that have a right of ſending to. 
Several members have never ſeen their elec- 
tors; and ſeveral are elected by the parlia- 
ment, who were rejected by the people. All 

the eletors ſwear, not to /e// their voices: 
yet many of the candidates are. undone by 
the expence of buying them. This whole 
affair is involved in deep myſtery, and in- 
explicable difficulties ©: ,  * | 
Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flourith- 
ing as formerly? Some, whom I have con- 


ſulted on that head, ſay, it is now in its 


meridian: and there is really an appearance 
of its being ſoz for luxury is prodigiouſly 
increaſed, and it is hard to imagine how 
it can be ſupported without an inexhauſtible 
trade, But others pretend, that this very 
luxury is a proof of its decline : and they add, 

F that 
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that the frauds and willamies in all the 
trading companies are ſo many inward poiſons, 
which, if not ſpeedily — will deſtroy 
it intirely in a little time. 

Thou wouldſt know if property be ſo 
ſafely guarded as is generally believed. It 
is certain, that the whole power of a king 
of England cannot force an acre of land 


from the weakeſt of his ſubjects; but a 


knaviſh attorney will take away his —— 
eſtate by — very laws which were de- 
ſigned for -p ſecurity. | Nay, if I am not 
miſinformed, even thoſe who are choſen by 
the people to be the great guardians of pro- 
perty, have ſometimes taken' more from them 


in one ſeſſion of parliament, for the moſt 


uſeleſs expences, than the moſt abſolute mo- 
narch could venture to raiſe upon the moſt 
urgent occaſions. 

Theſe, Mirza, are the e that 
perplex me. My. judgement is bewildered 
in uncertainty: I doubt my own obſerva- 
tions, and diſtruſt the relations of others. 
More time, and better information, may, 
perhaps, clear them up to me; till then, 
modeſty forbids me to impoſe my con- 
Jectures upon thee, after the manner of Chriſ- 


tian trayellers, whoſe prompt deciſions aro 


the. effect _ of _ my * 
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LETTER: VIII. 


SELIM fo MIRZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


S I now underſtand Engh/h pretty well, 
A I went laſt night with ſome friends 
to ſee a play. The principal character was 
a young fellow, who, in the ſpace of three 
or four hours that the action laſted, cuck- 
olds two or three huſbands, and debauches 
as many virgins. I had heard that the 
Engliſh theatre was famous for killing people 
upon the ſtage: but this author was more 
for propagating than defiroying. _ 2 
There were a great many ladies at the 
repreſentation of this modeſt performance; 
and, though they ſometimes hid their faces 
with their fans (I ſuppoſe for fear of ſhewing 
that they did not bluſh), yet, in general, they 
ſeemed to be much delighted with the fine 
gentleman's heroical exploits. I muſt confeſs, 
fad I, this entertainment is far more natural 
than the opera, and I do not wonder that 
the ladies are moved at it: but if in Perſia 
we allowed our women to be preſent at ſuch 
ſpectacles as theſe, what would ſignify our 
bolts, our. bars, our eunuchs? Though we 
ſnould double our jealouſy and care, they 
would ſoon get the better of all rien 

| an 
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and put in practice thoſe leſſons of the ſtage, 
which it is ſo much pleaſanter to act than 
to BEHOLD, 


AE 
LETTER RX. 
SkrIIM fo Mirza at Iſpahan. > 


From London. 


Friend carried me lately to an aſſembly 
of the beau monde, which is a meeting 
of men and women of the firſt faſhion, 
The croud was ſo very great, that the two 
ſexes promiſcuouſly preſſed one another in 
a manner that ſeemed very extraordinary to 
Oriental eyes. I obſerved a young man and 
a beautiful young woman fitting in a window 
together, and whiſpering one another with 
ſo much earneſtneſs, that neither the great 
noiſe in the room, nor number of paſſengers 
who rubbed by them continually, gave them 
the leaſt diſturbance. They looked at one 
another with the moſt animated tenderneſs: 
the lady eſpecially had in her eyes ſuch 
a mixture of ſoftneſs and defire, that I ex- 
peed every. moment to ſee them withdraw, 
in order to ſatisfy their mutual impatience 
in a manner that even the European liberty 
would not admit of in ſo publick a place. 
I made my friend take notice of _, 

an 
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and aſked him how long they had been mar- 
ried? He ſmiled at my miſtake, and told 
me, they were not married; that the /ady, 
indeed, had been married about a year and 
a half, to a man that ſtood at a little 
diſtance; but that the gentleman was an un- 
married man of quality, who made it his 
buſineſs to corrupt other mens wives; that 
he had begun the winter with this lady; 
and that this was her t affair of that 
ſort, her huſband and ſhe having married 

for love. | 
As I had heard of many employed in 
the ſame manner, and- could not perceive 
that. they did any thing elſe; I aſked my 
friend, if there was any ſeminary, any pub- 
lick foundation, for educating young men of 
quality to this profeſſion; and whether they 
could carry on the buſineſs without frequent 
interruptions from the xeſpective huſbands ? 
I will explain the whole matter to you, 
lays he. There is, indeed, no publick foun- 
dation or academy for this purpoſe; but it 
depends upon the private care of their ſe- 
veral parents, who, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, negatively breed them up to this 
buſineſs, by making them entirely unfit for 
any other ; for, leſt their ſons ſhould be di- 
verted from the profeſſion of gallantry by 
a dull application to graver ſtudies, they 
give them a very ſuperficial tincture of 
learning; but take care to inſtru them 
thoroughly in the more ſhewiſh parts of 
education, 
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education, ſuch as muſick, dreſſing, dancing, 
&c. By which means, when they come to 
be men, they naturally prefer the gay aud 
eaſy converſation of the fair ſex, and are 
well received by them. As for the huſ- 
bands, they are the people in the world 
who give them the leaſt diſturbance : but, 
on the contrary, generally live in the ſtricteſt 
3ntimacy with thoſe who intend them the 
favour of cuckoldom. The marriage contract 
being here perpetual, though the cauſes of 
it are of ſhort duration, the moſt ſenſible 
men are deſirous of having ſome aſſiſtance 
to ſupport the burthenſome perpetuity. For 
inſtance, every man marries either for money 
or for love—In the firſt caſe, the money be- 
comes his own as ſoon as the wife does; 
ſo that, having had what he wanted from 
ber, he is very willing ſhe ſhould have what 
foe wanted from any body rather than from 
him. He is quiet at home, and fears no 
Teproaches. "» "I 

In the latter caſe, the beauty he married 
Toon grows familiar by uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeflion: his own greedineſs ſurfeited him; 
he is aſhamed of his diſguſt, or at leaſt 
of his indifference, after all the tranſports 
'of his firſt defire; and gladly accepts terms 
of domeſtick peace through the mediation f 
a lover. 

There are, indeed, fome exceptions: ſome 


"huſbands, who, preferring an old miſtaken 


point of honour to real peace and quiet at 


8 5 home, 
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home, diſturb their wives pleaſure : but 
they are very few, and are very ill looked 
upon. | 

thanked my friend for explaining to 
me ſo extraordinary a piece of domeftick 
economy; but could not help teling him, 
that, in my mind, our Perſian method was 
more reaſonable, of having vera! -wrves 
under the care of one eunuch, rather than 
one wife under the care of ſeveral lovers, 
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SeLIM IOO MIR Z à, at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


E have often read together and ad- Perſian 
mired the little hiſtory of the Tro- 3 

f 4 
glodytes, related by our countryman Uſbec ris, vol. I. 
with a ſpirit Neuliar to his writings. Un- Les. xi. ic 
equal as I am to the imitation of fo ex- 
cellent an author, I have a mind, in a 
continuation of that ſtory, to ſhew thee by 

what ſteps, and through what changes, the 
original good of ſociety is overturned, and 
mankind become wickeder and more mi- 

ſerable in a ſtate of government, than they 


were when left in 'a ſtate of nature. 


Continuation 
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© Continuation of the HISTORY of the 
TROGLODYTES. 


| 4 The Troglodytes were ſo affected with 
| the virtue of the good old man who re- 
fuſed the crown which they had offered, 
that they determined to remain without 2 
| king. The love of the publick was fo 
a ſtrong in every particular, that there- was 

no need of authority to enforce obedience. 

The law of nature and uncorrupted reaſon 

was engraven on their hearts : by that alone 

they governed all their actions, and on that 

alone they eſtabliſhed all their happineſs, 

But the moſt perfect felicity of mortal men 

is ſubje& to continual diſturbance. Thoſe 

barbarians, whom they had defeated ſome 
time before, ſtirred up by a deſire of re- 
| venge, invaded them again with greater forces. 
= - | They fell upon them unawares, carried off 
their flocks and herds, burtf their houſes, 
and led their women captive: every thing 
was in confuſion, and the want of order 
made them incapable of defence. They 
ſoon found the neceſſity of uniting under 
a ſingle chief. As the danger required vigour 
and alacrity, they pitched upon a young 
man of diſtinguiſhed courage, and placed 
1 him at their head. He led them on with 
| ſo much ſpirit and good conduct, that he 


ſoon forced the enemy to retire, and re- 
covered all the ſpoil. 


The 
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The Troglodytes ſtrewed flowers in his 
way, and, to reward the ſervice he had 
done them, preſented him with the moſt 
beautiful of the virgins he had delivered 
from captivity, But, animated by his for- 
tune, and unwilling to part with his com- 
mand, he adviſed them to make themſelves 
amends for the loſſes they had ſuſtained, by 
carrying the war into the enemy's country ; 
which, he ſaid, would not be able to reſiſt 
their victorious arms. Defirous to puniſh 
thoſe wicked men, they very gladly came 
into his propoſal. But an old Troglodyte, 
ſtanding up in the afſembly, endeavoured to 
_ perſuade them to gentler councils. 4+ The 
« poodneſs of God, ſaid he, O my coun- 
« trymen, has given us ſtrength to repulſe 
« ou renemies; and they have patd very dearly 
« for moleſting us. What more do you de- 
„ fire from your victory, than peace and 
« ſecurity to yourſelves, repentance and ſhame 
« to your invaders? It is propoſed to invade 
them in your turn, and you are told it 
« will be eaſy to ſubdue them. But to what 
„end would you ſubdue them, when they 
are no longer in a condition to hurt you? 
* do you deſire to tyrannize over them? 
Have a care that, in learning to be 7yrants, 
„ you do not alſo learn to be ſlaves. If 
« you know how 'to value liberty as you 
© ought, you will not deprive others of it, 
_ * who, though unjuſt, are men like your- 
* telves, and ſhould not be oppreſſed.“ 
Vor. I. M This 
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This wiſe remonſtrance was not heeded, 
in the temper the people was then in. The 
ſight of the deſolations that had been cauſed 
by the late irruption, made them reſolve on 
a violent revenge, Beſides, they were now 

rown fond of war, and the young men 
eſpecially were eager of a new occaſion to 
ſignalize their valour. Greater powers were 
therefore given to the general; and the event 

was anſwerable to his promiſes; for, in 3 
ſhort time, he ſubdued all the nations that 
had joined in the league againſt the Troglo- 
dytes. The merit of this ſucceſs ſo en- 
deared him to that grateful people, that, 
in the heat and riot of their joy, they una- 
nimouſly choſe him for their king, without 
preſcribing any bounds to his authority. 
They were too innocent to ſuſpect any abuſe 
of ſuch a generous truſt; and thought that, 
. when Virtue was on the throne, the moſt 
abiolute government was the belt, 
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SELIM % MIRZA at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


H E firſt act of the new king was, to 

diſpoſe of the conquered lands. One 
ſhare of them, by general conſent, he allotted 
to himſelf; and the reſt he divided among 
thoſe who were companions of his victory. 
Diſtinction of rank and inequality of con- 
dition were then firſt introduced among the 
Troglodytes: ſome grew rich, and imme- 
diately compariſon made others poor. From 
this ſingle root ſprang up a thouſand miſchiefs; 
pride, cnvy, avarice, diſcontent, deceit, and 
violence. Unheard-of diforders were .com- 
mitted; nor was any regard paid to the deci- 
ſions of ancient cuſtom, or the diQates of 
natural juſtice, Particulars could no longer 
be allowed to judge of right; it became ne- 
ceflary to determine it by ſtated laws. The 
whole nation applied to the prince, to make 
thoſe laws, and take care of their execution. 
But the prince, unequal alone to ſuch a dif- 
ficult taſk, was obliged to have recourſe to 
the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his ſubjects for aſſiſt- 
ance, He had not yet ſo forgot himſelf, by 
being ſeated on a new-ereted throne, as to 
imagine that he was become all-ſufficient, or 
that he was placed there to govern by his 
2 Caprice, 
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caprice. It was therefore his greateſt care 
how to ſupply his own defects, by the counſels 
of thoſe who were moſt famed for their know- 
ledge and abilities. 

Thus a ſenate was formed, which, with 
the king, compoſed the legiſlature; and thus 
the people freely bound themſelves, by con- 
ſenting to ſuch regulations as the king and 
ſenate ſhould decree, nw” 


LE I- 
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LET TER XII. 
SE LIN 1b Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From Landon, 


HE inſtitution of laws among the Tro- 
lodytes, was attended with this inevi- 
table ill effect, that they began to think every 
thing was right, which wasnot legally declared 
to be a crime. It ſeemed as if the natural 
obligations to virtue were deſtroyed, by the 
foreign influence of human authority; and 
vice was not ſhunned as a real evil, but grew 
to be thought a forbidden good. |" - 

One Troglodyte faid to himſelf, «© I have 
made advantage of the fimplicity of my 
« neighbour, to over-reach him in a bargain: 
« he may reproach-me, perhaps; but he cannot 
« puniſh me; for the law allows me to rob 
him with his own conſent.” 

Another was aſked by his friend fot a fum 
of money, which he had lent him ſome 
years before, | | 

Have you any thing to ſhew for it? anſwered 


A third was implored to remit part of his 
tenant's rent, becauſe the man, by unavoid- 
able misfortunes, was become very poor. 
Do not you ſee, teplied he, that he has ſtill 
a00gh to maintain his family? By ſtatving 

M 3 them, 
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them, he may find money to pay me; and the 
law requires him ſo to do. 

Thus the hearts of the Troglodytes were 
hardened ; but a greater miſchief ſtill enſued. 
The laws in their firſt framing were few and 
plain, ſo that any man could eaſily under- 
ſtand them, and plead his own cauſe without 
an advocate, | 

Some inconveniences were found to flow 
from this. The rules were too general and 
looſe: too much was left to the equity of the 
judge, and many particular caſes ſeemed to 
remain undetermined and unprovided for. It 
was therefore propoſed in the great council of 
the nation, to ſpecify all thoſe ſeveral excep- 
tions; to tie the judges down to certain forms; 
to explain, correct, add to, and reſerve, what- 
ſoever might ſeem capable of any doubtful or 
different interpretations. While the matter 
was yet in deliberation, a wiſe old ſenator 
ſpoke thus: N 

« You are endeavouring, O Troglodytes, 
« to amend what is defective in your laws; 
« but know, that, by multiplying laws, you 
« will certainly multiply defects. Every new 
« explanation will produce a new objection; 
% and at laſt the very principles will be loſt, 
on which they were originally formed. 
% Mankind may be governed, and well go- 
« verned, under any laws that are fixed by 
« ancient uſe. Beſides their being known 
% and underſtood, they have a ſanctity attend- 
ing them, which commands obedience; but 
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« every variation, as it diſcovers a weakneſs 
es in them, ſo it leſſens the reſpe&t by which 
alone they can be effectually maintained. 
« If ſubtleties and diſtinctions are admitted to 
« conſtitute right, they will equally be made 
« uſe of to evade it: and if juſtice 1s turned 
« into a ſcience, injuſtice will ſoon be made 
« a trade.” | 
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TEETER X00 
: SELLM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London 


S the old man foretold, it came to paſs. 
The laws were explained into contra- 
diftions, and drgefied into confuſion. Men 
could no longer tell what was their right, and 
what was not. A ſett of Troglodytes under- 
took to find it out for all the reſt : but they 
were far from doing it out of pure benevolence: 
their opinions were ſold at no little price; and 
how falſe ſoever they might prove in the event 
of the cauſe, the money was never to be re- 
turned. Nay, the longer the diſpute could 
be protracted, the more the parties concerned 
were to pay. This point being once well 
eſtabliſhed, cauſes, that before were diſpatched 
in half an hour, now laſted half a century. 
There were three courts placed one above 
another : on the door of the loweſt was writ, 
Law; on that of the ſecond, Equity; and on 
the higheſt, Common Senſe. Theſe courts had 
no connexion with one another, and a quite 
different method of proceeding. No man 
could go to the laſt, without paſſing through 
one of the former: and the journey was fo 
tedious, that very few could ſupport the 
fatigue or the expence, But there was one 


5 particular 
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particular more ſtrange than all the reſt. It 
was very ſeldom that a man could read a word 
of the parchment by which he held his eſtate ; 
and they made their wills in a language which 
neither they nor their heirs could underſtand. 

Such were the refinements of the Troglo- 
dytes, when they had quitted the ſimplieity 


of nature; and ſo bewildered were they in 


the labyrinth of their own laying out. 
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L BT TER XIV. 
" Ser.1M FO Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From Lien. 


we” HE religion of the Troglodytes had been 


hitherto as fimple as their manners. They 
loved God as the author of their happineſs; 
they feared him as the avenger of injuſtice; 
and they ſought to pleaſe him by doing good. 
But, their morals being corrupted, their reli- 
gion could not long continue pure: ſuperſti- 
tion found means to introduce itſelf, and com- 
pleated their depravation. Their firſt king, 
who had been a conqueror and a law-giver, 
died, after a long reign, extremely regretted 
and revered by his ſubjects. His ſon ſucceeded, 
not by any claim of hereditary right, but the 
free election of the people, who loved a family 
that had done them ſo many ſervices. As 
he was ſenſible that he owed his crown 
to their veneration for the memory of his 
father, he endeavoured to carry that venera- 


tion as high as poſſible. He built a tomb for 


him, which he planted round with laurels, and 
cauſed verſes to be ſolemnly recited in praiſe of 
his atchievements. When he perceived that 
theſe honours were well received in the opinion 
of the publick, he thought he might venture 
to go farther. He got it to be propoſed in the 


ſenate, that the dead monarch ſhould be dei- 
© fied, after the example of many nations round 


2 | about 
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about them, who had paid the ſame compli- 
ment to their kings. The ſenators were 
become too good courtiers, not to give into 
ſo agreeable a piece of flattery, eſpecially as 
their own honour was concerned in raiſin 
the character of their founder: and the 
people, ſeduced by their gratitude, thought 
that thoſe virtues, which had rendered him 
the protector and father of his country, very 
juſtly entitled him to a ſubordinate ſhare of 
divinity. ; | „ 
It is not to be conceived how many evils 
this alteration produced. * 7 ve 
Then firſt the Troglodytes. were made to 
believe, that their God was to be gained by 
rich donations; or that his glory was con- 
cerned in the worldly pomp and power of his 
prieſts. A temple, ſaid thoſe prieſts, is like 
a court: you muſt gain the favour of the 
miniſters, or your petitions will not be re- 
ceived. As the people remembered that their 
new deity had once been a king, this doctrine 
ſeemed plauſible enough: and the prieſts grew 
abſolute on the ſtrength of it. They procured 
for themſelves exceſſive wealth, exemptions 
from all publick burthens, and almoſt a total 
independence upon the civil authority. That 
the compariſon between the temple and the 
court might hold the better, a great number 
of ceremonies were invented, and a magni- 
ficence of dreſs was added to them as effential 4 
to holineſs. The women came warmly | 
into this, and were ſtill more zealous than the 
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men in their attachment to the exterior part 
of devotion. By degrees the 7nvifible God, 
whom their fathers had worſhiped alone, 
was wholly forgot: and all the vows of the 
people were paid to the idol, whoſe ſuperſti- 
tious worſhip was better adapted to human 
paſſions, and to the gain of the prieſts. Ex- 
piations, Iuſtrations, ſacrifices, proceſſions, and 
Kienast made up the whole of religion. 
Thus the piety of the Troglodytes was turned 
aſide from reality to form: and it was no 


longer a conſequence, that a very religious 


man was a very Bonet man. 
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SELIM fo MI RZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


N my Jaſt letter I told thee how much the 

Troglodytes were depraved in their no- 
tions, and in their manners, from their 
idolatry. By the arts of the prieſthood, their 
corruption encreaſed every day: and virtue, 
inſtead of being aſſiſted, was overturned by 
religion itſelf. It was common for a Troglo- 
dyte to ſay, I will plunder my neighbour 
e or the publick : for the anger of our God 
« may be appeaſed by an offering made out 
« of the ſpoil.” 

* quieted his conſcience in this 
manner: I am, indeed, a very great vil- 
« lain, and have injured my benefactor : but I 
« am a conſtant attender on all proceſſions, 
« and have crawled thrice round the temple 
« upon my knees. 

A third confeſſed to a prieſt, That he had 
defrauded his ward of an eſtate. Give half 
« of it to our order,” ſaid the confeſſor; * and 
« we will freely endow you with the reſt.” 

But the miſchief did not ſtop even here. 
From ſanctifying trifles, they proceeded to 
quarrel about them: and the peace of the 
lociety was diſturbed, to know which im- 
Un ſhould be preferred. This = | 
c 
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the work of the prieſts, who.took upon them 
to declare what was moſt agreeable to their 
God: and declared it differently, as it hap- 
pened that their paſſions or intereſts required. 
But, how flight ſoever the foundation was, a 
diſpute of this nature never failed to be 
warmly carried on. Nobody concerned him- 
felf about the morals of another ; but every 


man's opinions were enquired into with 


the' utmoſt rigour: and woe to thoſe who 
held any that were diſliked by the ruling 
party; for though neither ſide could tell the 
reaſon why they differed, the difference was 
never to be forgiven. An aged Troglodyte 
endeavoured to put a ſtop to this pious fury, 
by repreſenting to them, That their anceſ- 
« tors, who were better men, had no diſ- 


putes about religion; but ſerved their God 


& in the only unity required by him, an 
« unity of affection.“ All the poor man 
got by this admonition was, to be called an 
atheiſt by all the contending ſects, and, after 
tuffering a thouſand perſecutions, compelled 
to take refuge in another Jand, 8 
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SELIM fo Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


"PHE court had a deeper intereſt in the 
| eſtabliſhment of the idolatrous prieſt- 
hood among the Troglodytes, than was at 
firſt attended to, or foreſeen. The very na- 
ture of their office particularly attached them 
to the crown. They were ſervants of a deified 
king: and it was no very great ſtretch. of 
their fuction, to deify the living monarch alſo. 
Accordingly they preached to all the people, 
with an extroaordinary warmth of zeal, that 
the family then reigning was divine: that 
they held the crown, not by the will of the 
ſociety, but by a pre-eminence of nature : that 
to reſiſt their pleaſure, was reſiſting God: 
and that every man enjoyed his life and 
eſtate by their grace, and at their diſpoſal. 
In conſequence of theſe doctrines, his ſacred 
majefly did juſt what he thought fit. He was 
of a martial genius, and had a ſtrong ambi- 
tion to enlarge his territories. To this end 
he raiſed a mighty army, and fell upon his 
neighbours without a quarrel. 

The Troglodytes loſt their blood, and 
ſpent their ſubſtance, to make their prince 
triumphant in a war which could not poſſibly 
turn to their advantage: for the power and 

5 pride 
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pride of their tyrant increaſed with his ſuc. 
ceſs. His temper too became fiercer and 
more ſevere, by being accuſtomed to ſlaughter 
and devaſtation :. to that his government 
grew odious to his ſubjects. Vet the dazzling 
glory of his victories, and the divinity they 
were taught to find about him, kept them 
in awe, and ſupported his authority. But 
Providence would not ſuffer him any longer 
to vex mankind. He periſhed, with a great 
part of his army, by the united valour of 
many nations, who had allied themſelves 
againſt his encroachments. Content with 
having puniſhed the aggreſſor and author of 
the war, they immediately offered a peace to 
the Troglodytes, upon condition, that all 
ſhould be reſtored which had been taken from 
them in the former wars. That nation, 
humbled by their defeat, very willingly 
parted with their conqueſts, to purchaſe their 


repoſe. 
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| | l 5 From London. 
[JN DER their third king, who ſuc- 


Dl ceeded to his father upon a new notion 
df hereditary and divine right, the ſpirit of 


the government was wholly changed. He 


was young, and of a temper much addicted 
to eaſe and pleaſure; yet bred up with high 
conceits of kingly power, and a royal diſre- 
gard to his people's good. There was a mix- 
ture of bigotry in his diſpoſition, which gave 
the prieſts a great advantage over him; aud 
as his predeceſſor had governed by them, 
they now governed by him. The people 
too; in imitation of their prince, ſoon con- 
tracted another character; they began to 
poliſh and ſoften all their manners. The 
yourig Troglodytes were ſent to travel into 
Perſia; they came back with new dreſſes; 
new refinements, new follies, and new vices. 
Like a plague iniported from a foreign 
country, luxury ſpread itſelf from theſe tra- 
vellers over all the nation. A thouſand 
wants were created every day, which nature 
neither ſuggeſted nor could ſupply. A thou- 
ſand uneaſineſſes were felt, which were as 
unnatural as the pleaſures that occaſioned 


them. When the minds of the Troglodytes 
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were thus relaxed, their bodies became weak. 
They now. complained that the ſummer was 
too hot, and the winter too cold. They loſt 
the uſe of their limbs, and were carried 
about on the ſhoulders of their flaves. The 
women brought their children with more 
pain, and even thought themſelves too deli- 
cate to nurſe them: they loft their beauty 
much ſooner than before, and vainly ſtrove 
to repair it by the help of art. Then firſt 
Phyfictans were called in from foreign lands, 
'to-contend with a variety of new diſtempers, 
which intemperance produced: they came; 
and the only advantage was, that thofe who 
Had learned to live at a great expence, now 


found the ſecret of dying at a greater. 


Such 'was the condition of the Troglodytes, 


when, by the benefit of a laſting peace, they 
taſted the ſweets of plenty, and grew polite. 
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LETTER XV 


SEL IM % Mirza of Iſpahan. 


From London. 

T HE ancient Troglodytes were too buſy 
1 in the duties and cares of ſociety, to 
employ much of their thoughts in ſpecula- 
tion. They were ſkilful in mechanicks and 
agriculture, the only ſciences for which they 
had any uſe. Experience taught them the 
properties of many medicinal herbs, roots, 
and plants, with which they cured the few 
ailments that they were fubje& to in their 
ſerene and temperate life. | 
At their leiſure, they atnufed theffiſelves 
with muſick and poetry, and ſung the praiſe 
.of the Divine Being, the beauties of nature; 
the virtues of their countrymen, and their 
own loves. They ſhewed a wonderful force of 
imagination in a great number of fables which 
they invented, under moſt of which was con- 
eealed ſome moral ſentiment : but for hiſtory, 
they contented themſelves with ſome ſhort 
accounts. of publick tranſactions, drawn from 
the memory of the oldeſt men among them, 
and written without any art; having no party 
diſputes, no ſeditions, no plots, no intrigues of 
ſtate, to record. The alteration of their go- 
vernment and manners produced a change allo 
in this reſpect. A great many people withdrew 
a 2 theralelves 
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themſelves entirely from the offices of life, 
and became a burthen to their family and 
country, under a notion of ſtudy and medi- 
tation. One ſett of them very modeſtly un- 
dertook to explain all the ſecrets of nature, 
and account for her operations. Another 


left nature quite behind, and fell to reaſon 


about immaterial ſubſtances, and the pro- 
perties of ſpirits. A thitd profeſſed to teach 
reaſon by a rule: and invented arguments to 
confute common ſenſe “ . Theſe philoſophers 
(for ſo they ſtyled themſelves) were to be 
known from all mankind by a certain air, 
made up of baſhfulneſs and preſumption. 
To diſtinguiſh themſelves from the vulgar, 
they forgot how to ſay or do one common 
thing like other men. » 
This rendered their behaviour very awk- 
ward, and they were conſcious of it; for 
which reaſon they came little into company : 


yet in private their pride ſwelled to ſuch a 


pitch, that they imagined they were arrived 
at the very top of human merit, and looked 
down with contempt on the greateſt generals 
and beſt ſervants of the ſtate. Among the 
various ſpeculations that this modern faſhion 


* This paſlage is not to be underſtood as deſigning any 
reflexion upon men of true Earning, but as a cenſure of the ditfer- 


ent kinds of falſe learning; ſuch as the ſubtilties of metaphy- 


ſicks and logick, and the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes and 
others, who preſume to explain and account for all things by 


{iftems drawn. out of their own imagination. 
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of philoſophizing produced, there were two 
more pernicious than the reſt, and which 
greatly contributed to 'the corruption and 
ruin of the people. One was, that vice and 
virtue were in themſelves indifferent things, 
and depended only on the laws of every coun- 
try : the other, that there was neither reward 
nor puniſhment after this life.—lIt has already 
been obſerved how many defects the Troglo- 
dytes found in their laws, and how many 
quibbles were invented to elude them. But 
{till there was ſome reſtraint upon their 


actions, while a ſenſe of guilt was attended 


with remorſe, and the apprehenſion of ſuffer- 
ing in another ſtate. But by theſe two doc- 
trines men were left at perfect liberty to fin out 
ofthe reach of the law; and virtue was deprived 
of glory here, or the hopes of recompence 
hereafter. There was a third notion, leſs 
impious indeed, but of very ill conſequence 
to ſociety, which placed all goodnefs and 
religion in a recluſe and contemplative way of 
life. 

Erbe effect of this was, to draw off many 
of the beſt and worthieſt men from the ſer- 
vice of the publick, and adminiſtration of 
the commonwealth, at a time when their 
labours were moſt wanted to put a ſtop to the 
general corruption.—It is hard to ſay, which 
was moſt deſtructive, an opinion that, like 
the former, emboldened vice, or ſuch a one 
as rendered virtue impotent and uſeleſs to 
mankind. 
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LETTER XIX. 


SEI im t Mirza of Iſpahan. 


From London. 
HILE the principles of the people 


were thus depraved, and their under, 
derſtandings taken off from their proper ob- 
jecks, the court begame the centre of immo- 
Tality and every kind of folly. Though 
Aattery had been always buſy there, yet the 
former kings, who were frequently at war, 
had been uſed to a certain military freedom; 
and there were not wanting mien about them, 
who had courage to tell them truth : but 
the effeminacy of the preſent ſett of courtiers 
took from them all ſpirit as well as virtue; 
and they were as ready to ſuffer the baſeſt 
things, as to act the moſt unjuſt, The king, 
wholly devoted to his plealures, thought it 


Fofficient for him to wear the crown, with- 


out troubling himſelf with any of the cares 
and duties belonging to it. The whole exer- 
ciſe and power of the government was 


lodged in the hands of a grand vizir, the 


eſt of that title which the Troglodytes had 
ever known. It ſeemed very ſtrange to them 
at the beginning, to ſee the royalty trans- 
ferred to their fellow · ſubject; z and many 

thought 
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thought it was debaſing it too much. The 


prieſts themſelves were at a loſs how to make 
out that this ſort of monarchy was divine: 
however, they found at laſt, that the grand 


vizir was a god by office, though not bx 


birth. If this diſtinction did not ſatisfy the 
people, the court and the prieſts were not 
much concerned about it.— But a prime mi- 
niſter was not the only novelty theſe times 
produced. 

The Troglodytes had always been remark- 
able for the manner in which they uſed their 
women. They had a greater eſteem for 
them than any other of the Eaſtern nations. 
They admitted them to a conſtant ſhare in 
their converſation, and even entruſted them 
with their private affairs: but they never 
ſuſpected that they had a genius for publick 
buſineſs ; and that not only their own fami- 
lies, but the ſtate itſelf, might be governed 
by their direction. They were now con- 
vinced of their miſtake. Several ladies ap- 
peared together at the helm: the king's miſ- 
treſs, the miſtreſs of the vizir, two or three 
miſtreſſes of the vizir's favourite officers, 
joined in a political confederacy, and ma- 
naged all matters as they pleaſed. Their 
lovers gave nothing, and acted nothing, but 
by their recommendation and advice. Some- 
times indeed they differed among themſelves, 
which occaſioned great confuſions in the 
ſtate, But, by the pacifick labours of good 
ſubjects, and the king's interceſſion, ſuch 
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unhappy diviſions were compoſed, and bu- 


ſineſs went quietly on again. If there was 
any defe& in the politicks' of theſe' female 
rulers, it was, that they could never com- 
prehend any other point or purpoſe in the art 
of government but ſo much Pe 70 them- 
les. 

The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has re- 
corded ſome of their wiſe and witty ſayings. 

One of them was told, that, by the great 
decay of trade, the principal bank of the city 
would be broke. What care I? ſaid the. 1 
have laid my money out in land. | 
Another was warned, that, if better mea- 
ſures were not taken, the Troglodytes 
threatened to revolt. I am glad to hear it, 
replied ſhe; for, if we beat them, there will 
ſome rich confiſcations fall to me, 


. 


LETTER XX. 
SELIM 70 MIR z A of Iſpahan. 


From London. 
AINFUL experience had, by this time, 
' taught the Troglodytes what their fathers 
were too happy to ſuſpect; that human nature 
was not perfect enough to be truſted with An- 
limited power: they ſaw an evident neceſſity 
of reſtraining that which had been given to 
their kings, as well for the dignity of the 
crown itſelf, as for the good of the common- 
wealth. | ah 
The whole nation unanimouſly concurred 
in this reſolution ; and that unanimity could 
not be reſiſted. They therefore conſidered by 
what means to reform their government, and 
did it with equal vigour and moderation. It 
was decreed, that the crown ſhould be pre- 
ſerved to the prince then reigning, out of re- 
ſpect to the family he was of; but that he 
ſhould wear it under certain limitations, which 
divided his authority with the ſenate. 
To prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe 


from evil miniſters, and the too great power 


of any favourite, they declared, that the mi- 
niſters of the king were the ſervants of the 
people, and could not be protected by the 
court, if they were found difloyal to the 
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Under theſe wiſe regulations the ſhattered 


ſtate recovered itſelf again: their affairs were 
managed with more diſcretion, and many 


publick grievances were redreſſed. They 


thought that, in limiting their monarchy, 
they had cut the root of all their evils, and 
flattered themſelves with a permanent felicity. 
But they quickly diſcovered that this new 
ſyſtem was not without its inconveniences, 
Very favourable opportunities were ſometimes 
loft by the unavoidable flowneſs of their coun- 
cils, and it was often neceſſary to truſt more 
people with the ſecret of publick buſineſs than 
could be relied on with ſecurity. There were 
many evils, which the nature of their govern- 
ment obliged them to connive at, and which 
grew, as it were, out of the very root of it. The 


abuſe of liberty was inſeparable, in many 


points, from liberty itſelf, and degenerated 
into a ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs. But the prin- 
cipal miſchief, attending on this change, was 


the divifion of the ſenate into parties. Dit- 


ferent judgements, different intereſts and pal- 


fions, were perpetually claſhing with one 
another: and, by the unequal motion of its 
wheels, the whole machine went but heavily 


* 


along. 


Vet one advantage aroſe from this diſorder, 


that the people were kept alert, and upon 


their guard. The animoſities and emulation 


of particulars. ſecured the commonwealth : 


as, in a ſeraglio, the honour of the huſband is 
| preſerved 
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preſerved by the malice of the eunuchs, and 
mutual jealouſies of the women. 2 
Upon the whole, the Troglodytes might 
haye been happy in the liberty they had 
| gained, if the ſame publick ſpirit which 

eſtabliſhed, could have continued to maintain 
it. 


XXX N 


S BLIM S MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 
From London. 
THERE was in the ſenate a certain man 
1 of great natural cunning and penetration, 
factious, enterprizing, verſed in buſineſs, and 


above all, very Knowing in the diſpoſition of 
the times in which he lived. This man came 


ſecretly to the king, and entertained him with 


the following diſcourſe : | 
6 ] perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt 
down with the bounds that have been ſet to 
“your authority: but perhaps you have not 
+ loft ſa much as you imagine. — The people 
* are very proud of their own work, and look 
* with great ſatisfaction on the outſide of their 
* new-erected government: but thoſe who 
* can ſee the inſide too, find every thing too 
* rotten and ſuperficial to laſt very long. 
The two things in nature the moſt repug- 
* nant and inconſiſtent with each other, = 
« the 
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| & the love of liberty, and the love of money, 


*The laſt is fo ſtrong among your ſubjects, 
« that it is impoſſible the former can ſubſiſt. 
„ ſay, Sir, they are not HONEST enough to 
& be FREE. - Lock round the nation, and ſee 
c whether their manners agree with their con- 
* ſtitution. Is there a virtue which want does 
© not diſgrace, or a vice which riches cannot 
« dignify ? has not luxury infected all degrees 
ve of men amongſt them? which way is that 
luxury to be ſupported ? It muſt neceſſarily 
<« create a dependence, which will ſoon put 
e an end to this dream of liberty, Have you 
C a mindto fix your power on a ſureand laſting 
& baſis? Fix it on the vices of mankind : ſet u 

« private intereſt againſt publick ; apply to the 


« wants and vanities of particulars ; ſhew thoſe 


* who lead the people, that they may better 
te find their account in betraying than defending 
«© them, This, Sir, is a ſhort plan of: fuch a 
& conduct as would make you really ſuperior 


to. all reſtraint, without breaking in upon 


& thoſe nominal ſecurities, which the Troglo- 
& dytes are more attached to a great deal than 
te they are to the things themſelves. If you 
< pleafe to truſt the management to me, I ſhall 
&« not be afraid of being obnoxious to the ſpirit 


„ liberty; for in a little while I will extin- 


« guiſh every ſpark of it: nor of being liable 
c to the juſtice of the nation; for my crime 


EE . 
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SE LIM Ib MIR ZA at Iſpahan. 
From London. 


F HERE is a very pretty, fair-complex- 
ioned girl, who lodges in a houſe oyer- 
againſt me. She was always ſtaring at me 
fem her window, and ſeemed to ſolicit my 
regards by a thouſand little airs, that I cannot 
deſcribe, but which touched me ſtill more than 
all her beauty. At laſt I became ſo enamoured 
of her, that I refolved to demand her in mar- 
riage. Accordingly I went to viſit her in form; 
and was received by her mother, a widow gen- 
tlewoman, who defired very civilly to know 
my buſineſs. - 


6 *% 


Madam, faid I, I have a garden at Iſpahan. 
- adorned with the fineſt flowers in the Faſt: 1 
haye the Perſian jaſmine, the Indian roſe, the 
violet of Media, and the tulip of Candahar. 
but J have lately beheld an Engliſh lily, more 
far than all theſe, and far more ſweet, which 
I defire to tranſplant into my garden. This 
lily, Madam, is now in your poſſeſſion; and 
I come a ſuppliant to you that I may obrain it. 
The old lady, not conceiving what I meant, 
began to aſſure me very faithfully that I was 
miſtaken, for ſhe had neither lily nor roſe 
belonging to her. — 
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The lily, returned I, is your lovely daughter, 
whom I come to aſk of you for my wife. 

What do you propoſe to ſettle on her? re- 
plied ſhe. That is the firſt point to becon- 
ſidered. | | | 

I will do by her very handſomely, anſwered 
I; Iwill ſettle upon her—zwo Black eunuchs, 
an expert old midwife, and fix or ſeven very 
Adroit female ſlaves. 

Two blacks, anſwered ſhe, are well enough: 
but I ſhould think #wwo French footmen would 
be, enteeler . | 

However, Sir, we will not quarrel about 

her eguipage. The queſtion is, What provi- 
on you think of making— 

Do not trouble yourſelf about that, re- 
turned I:—She ſhall have meat enough, I 


warrant you, plenty of rice, and the beſt 


ſherbet in all Perfia. | 
Do not tell me of rice and fherber, ſaid the 

old woman: I aſk what jointure you will give 

her? 5 | 
This word ſtopped me. ſhort ; for I did not 


know what Wer ſigniſied. At laſt ſhe 


explained herſelf, by demanding of me, how 
ther daughter was to live if I ſhould die? 


I have an Indian wife, anſwered I, that 
_ intends to zurn ' herſelf as ſoon as I expire: 


but I would not recommend that method to 


your daughter. 


How ! faid ſhe—you are married then 


already! Yes, ſaid I, in Perſia we are al- 
lewed to tate as many women as we can 


3 ; keep : 
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zeep: and ſome, I am fure, of the moſt 
fabionable men in England do the ſame, 
only leaving out he ceremony. 

It is a very wicked practice, anſwered 
ſhe :—but, ſince it is your religion fo to 
do, and that my daughter's fortune is too 
ſmall to get a huſband among Chriſtians, 
Jam not much averſe to give her to you 
upon reaſonable terms, becauſe I am told 
you are very rich. | | 

She had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when 
my little miſtreſs, who had been liſtening 
to our diſcourſe behind the ſcreen, came 


out from her concealment, and told ther 


mother, That, if ſo many women were 
« to live together, the was ſure there would 
« be no peace in the family; and therefore 
« ſhe defired her to inſiſt on a good pin- 
« money (that is to ſay, as the term was 
„explained to me, a great independent al- 
« fowance)) in caſe her huſband and ſhe 
« ſhould difagree.” 
What, ſaid I, young lady, do you think 
already of ſeparating your intereſts from 
nine? and muſt I be obliged to pay my 
wife ſor living ill with me, as much as I 
ſhould for living well? 

No — by Hali — I will never wed a 
woman who is ſo determined to rebel againſt 
her huſband, that ſhe articles for it in the 
very contract of her marriage ! A 
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Serim t Mirza at Iſpahan. 
| f 4 | | | From London, 
THERE is at London a native of Aleppo, 

who has reſided here ſome years as 2 
private agent for ſome merchants of that 


city, and paſſes for a Jew. They call him 
Zabulon, but his true name is Abdallah, 


the ſon of Abderamen. He has revealed 


himſelf to me: and I have contracted a great 


intimacy with him. There never was an 


honeſter, more friendly, or more valuable 
man: but he is as much a bigot to all the 
Eaſtern notions, and as much a ſtranger to 


every thing in England, as he was the firſt 


hour of his arrival. Fer my part, Mirza, 
J ſet out with a reſolution to give up my 


hereditary prejudices, and form my mind to 


bear different opinions, as my body to ſuffer 
different climates, Nay, if I may fay fo, 
I began my travels a good while before I 
went abroad, by reading, enquiring, and 
reaſoning, about the manners and inſtitu- 
tions of other countries. I had lived long 


enough under the yoke of an arbitrary go- 


vernment, to ſee the miſery of it, and value 


liberty. I am now come into an iſlaud 
where that liberty is happily eſtabliſhed, 


and where I may learn to know it by its 


effects 


WY 
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effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy that I 


purſue; and it demands the utmoſt attention 


can give. In abſolute monarchies, all de- 
pends on the character of the prince, or of 
his miniſters: and when that is known, 
you have little more to learn; but in mixed 


governments, the machine is more complex, 


and it requires a nicer obſervation to un- 
derſtand how the ſprings of it are diſpoſed, 
or how they mutually cheque and aſſiſt each 
other. | 
When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubject, 
he tells me, it is not worth my while to 
trouble myſelf about it: for that any form 
of government is good, if it be well ad- 
miniſtered. But the queſtion is, which is mof 
likely to be well adminiſtered, that is, which 
has 65% ſecured itſelf, by wholeſome pro- 
viſions. and reſtraints, againſt the danger of 
a bad adminiſtration. BD. $6404 
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SE LIM 10 MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


From London: 


8 I was walking in the fields near this 

city the other morning, a diſbanded 
ſoldier, ſomewhat in years, implored my 
charity, and, to excite my compaſſion, bared 
his boſom, on which were the ſcars of many 
wounds, all received in the ſervice of his 
country. I gladly relieved his wants; and, 
being deſirous to inform myſelf of every 
thing, fell into diſcourſe with him on the 
war in which he had ſerved. He told me, 
he had been preſent at the taking of ten 


or twelve ſtrong ' towns, and had a ſhare 


in the danger and glory of almoſt as many 
victories. How then, ſaid I, comes it to 
paſs that thou art laid afide? Thy ſtrength 
is indeed in its decline, but not yet waſted; 
and I ſhould think that experience would 
well ſupply the. loſs of youth. Alas! Sir, 


anſwered he, I have a good heart and to- 
lerable limbs, but I want three inches more 


of ſtature: I am brave and able enough, 
thank God, but not quite handſome enough 


for a ſoldier. 


How then didſt thou ſerve ſo long, re- 
turned I? In Flanders, Sir, ſaid he, there 


were ſoine thouſands ſuch ill-looking fellows, 


I who 
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who did very well in a day of battle, but 
would make no figure at a review. Beſides, 
I have no vote for any county, city, or bo- 
rough, in England; and therefore could not 
hope for preferment in the army, were I ever 
ſo well made. This laſt objection appeared to 
me very odd; but of all the novelties I have 
met with in Europe, none ever ſurprized me 
ſo much, as that a qualification for military 
ſervice mould be — to conſiſt in 
ſmug looks, and a certain degree of tall- 
neſs, more than er peneaced outage, and 
hardy ſtrength. | 

If women were to raiſe and employ troops, 
I ſhould not, indeed, much wonder at ſuch a 
choice; but God grant our invincible ſultan 
an army of veteran ſoldiers, though there 
were not a man among them above five feet 
hig, or a face that would not frighten. au 
e with the very looks of it! 
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IST TER ARY: 
 'SeLI1M to Mikza af Iſpahan. £ 


63:53 . From London. 
THERE is a ſett of people in this country, 
1 whole activity is more uſeleſs than the 
icleneſs of a monk. They are like thoſe 
troubleſome dreams, which often agitate and 
Perplex us in our fleep, but leave no im- 
1 them” when we wake. 1 

ave ſent thee an epitaph made for one 
.of theſe men of bujineſs, who ended his lite 
and labours not long age. 
Here li., %% lived threeſcore and 
zen yems in a-continual blurry. He had the 
Bonour of fitting in fix purliaments, "of being 
chairman in ttwenty-ffoe commuttees, and / 
making three bimired -atjd y fpecehrs. He 
attended wy: "I twice a week at the levees 
of twelve different miniſters of flate ; and writ 
for and againſt them one thouſand papers. He 
compoſed fifty new projects for the better go- 
wvernment of the church and tate. He tif 
bebind him memoirs of his own life in five 
volumes in folio. 

Reader, if thou ſboulaſt be moved to drop a 
tear for the loſs of ſo CONSIDER ABLE A PERSON, 
it will be a SINGULAR favour to the de- 
ceaſed ; for nobody elſe concerns himſelf about 
it, or remembers that ſuch a man was ever 


LET 
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SLIM TO MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 WENT with my friend the other day to 
a great hall, where all the courts of law 
were fitting together. Behold, ſaid he, the 
temple of juſtice, the ſanctuary of privilege 
and right, which our mightieſt monarchs 


have not been able to violate with impu- 


nity. Behold the loweſt of our commons 
contending here with the higheſt of our 
nobles, unawed by their dignity or power. 
See thoſe venerable ſages on the bench, whoſe 
ears, are deaf to ſolicitation, and their hands 
untainted with corruption. See alſo thoſe 
twelve men, whom we call the jury, the 
great bulwark of our property and freedom. 
But then caſt your eyes on thoſe men in 
black, that ſwarm on every fide. Theſe are 
the - prieſts of the temple, who, like moſt 
other prieſts, have turned their miniſtry into 
a trade: they have perplexed, confounded, 
and encumbered law, in order to make them- 
ſelves more neceſſary, and to drain the purſes 
of the people.— I have heard, ſaid I, that 
the laws of England are wiſely framed and 
impartially adminiſtered. The old Gothic pile 
we are now in, replied my friend, will give 
you a juſt idea of their AHructure. The 
Gig foundations 
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foundations of it are deep and very laſting ; 
it has ſtood many ages, and with good re- 
pairs may ſtand many more; but the ar- 
chitecture is loaded with a multiplicity of idle 
and uſeleſs parts : when you examine it 
critically, many faults and imperfections will 
appear; yet upon the whole it has a mighty 
awful air, and ſtrikes you with reverence, 
Then as to the adminiſtration of our laws, 
the difference between us and other countries 
is little more than this, that there they ſell 
Juſtice n the groſs, and here we ſel] it 
retail In Perſia the cadi paſſes ſentence for 
a round ſum of money: in England the 
judge indeed takes nothing ; but the attorney, 
the advocate, every officer and -retainer on 
the court, raiſe treble that ſum upon the 
chent. The condition of juſtice is like that 
of many women of quality : they them- 
ſelves are above being bought; but every 
fervant about them muſt be feed, or there 
is no getting at them. The difintereſted ſpirit 
of the lady is of no advantage to the ſuitor; 
he is undone by the rapine of her di- 
pendants, 
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SELIM /o MIRzZA at Iſpahan. | 


From London. 


] TOLD thee, in my laſt letter, a conver» 
ſation I had with my friend upon the 
practice of law in this country. What is 
peculiar to us, continued he, in judicial pro- 
ceedings, is, that no diſcretionary power is 
lodged either in the judge or the jury; 
but they are to direct and determine al- 
together by the letter of the law. In France, 
and other parts of Europe, the judge is 
truſted with ſuch a power to vary trom the 
law, in certain points, according to the 
dictates of his conſcience, and the reaſon 
of the caſe: but in England, conſcience, 
reaſon, right, and juſtice, are confined to the 
words of the law, and the eſtabliſhed 
meaning thereof, No doubt this 1s pro- 
ductive of many hardſhips : particulars muſt 
often ſuffer by it; yet, in the main, it is 
a wholſome reſtraint, and beneficial to li- 
berty : for it is generally found, that in 
other countries, where they are not ſo ſtrictly 
tied down, the judge's conſcience is apt to 
depend too much on the king's, and the rule 
of equity is a very uncertain meaſure, which 
paſſion, prejudice, or intereſt, can eafily 


change. 
O 4 Theſe 
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Theſe latter times have, indeed, a good 
deal departed from the ancient methods of 
Judicature in matters of property, by en- 
couraging applications to the Chancery; which 
is a court of equity, where he who preſides 
in it judges alone, without any jury, and 
with a much greater latitude than other 
courts: but whether more evil than good 
does not attend on this practice, may well 
be queſtioned. Thus much is certain, that 
cauſes are not ſhortened by it, though one 
might have expected that advantage from it 
at leaſt. I have been told, ſaid I, that 
whatever time they may take in paſſing 
through that court, they have often a further 
Journey to make before they come to a 
final decifion. It 1s true, replied he, they 
may be carried from thence by an appeal to 
the houſe of lords, who judge in the laſt 
reſort. And if the conſtitution had not 
lodged there a judicature ſuperior to that of 
the chancellor, ſo much of the property of 
the ſubject would entirely depend upon his 
opinion, that the parliament would have 


reaſon to put in again their claim to a right, 


which they demanded in the reign of 

Edward III, of nominating this officer them- 

ſelves. . | 
When an appeal, ſaid I, is made to the 


lords, by what rules do they judge? If by 


no other than thoſe of natural equity, I can 
then underſtand, that every lord, who has 


common ſenſe, may be ſuppoſed ta be ca- 
5 pable 
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able of ſuch a judicature: but if they pro- 


ceed by the rules of the courts below, and 


according to principles, uſages, and deter- 
minations eſtabliſhed here, that is à ſcience 
of which few are capable; and in that ſenſe 
they cannot be judges born. Two or three, 
at moſt, of their body would then have 
competent knowledge for the performing a 
duty, which the conſtitution of England 
expects from all. And when /o few are to 
judge, their being too much divided in af- 
fection, or intereſt, at ſome junctures of 
time, at others their being too much united, 
might, I ſhould think, have very bad con- 
ſequences. But what if the chancellor him- 


ſelf ſhould ever be the only lord in the houſe 


enough poſſeſſed of hat knowledge to lead 
the reſt? where would be then the uſe of 
appealing from his decrees? 

To this my friend anſwered nothing : and 
I thought that his ſilence wanted no ex- 
planation. | 
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"LETTER XxvII. 
 SELIM 7 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


A FRENCH gentleman was boaſting 
the other day, in a company where [ 
was, of the academies founded by the late 
king, for the ſupport and reward of arts and 
ſciences. | 
You have a pleaſant way, ſaid he, here in 
England, of encouraging a man of wit, 


When he is dead, you build him a fine 


tomb, and lay him among your kings ; but 
while he is alive, he is as ill received at 
court, as if he came with a petition agaiuſt 
the miniſtry, Would not the money you 
have laid out upon the monuments of two 
or three of your poets, have been better be- 
ſtowed in giving them bread when they 
were living, and wanted it? This might 
have been formerly the caſe, replied the 
Engliſhman ; but it is not ſo now. A man 
of true genius is at preſent ſo much fa- 
voured by the publick, which is the beſt of 
all patrons, his works are ſo greedily bought 
up, and ſuch regard is ſhewn him every way, 
that he has no need to depend upon a court 
for protection, or for ſubſiſtence. 

And let me add, that the honours which 


are paid to a deceaſed man of wit, have ſome- 


thing 
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thing in them more generous and difinte- 
reſted, than penſions beſtowed. on ſlaviſh 
terms, and at the price of continual pane- 
gyrick. G5 

We have a very great port now alive, 
who may boaſt of one glory te which no 
member of the French academy can pre- 


tend, vix. that he never flattered any man 
in puer, but has beſtowed immortal praiſes 


upon thoſe, whom, for fear of offendiug men 
in power, if they had lived in France, under 
the fame circumſtances, no poet there would 


have dared to praiſe. 


— 
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LETTER XXIX. 


SELIM to MiRza at Iſpahan. 


From London, 


HERE is a Chriſtian doctor, who, at my 
firſt arrival here, took the trouble to vifit 
me very often, with no other view, as I 
could find, but merely to make a Chritian of 
me; in which deſign he has been ſingle 
hitherto, ſuch a zeal being very much out of 
faſhion. 

But, what is moſt extraordinary, I was told 
the other day, that on pen in the church 
had been lately fopped, at the inſtance of the 
muftti of this city, on a ſuppoſition of his being 
turned Mahometan, and that all the proof 
brought againſt him was the commerce he 


formerly had with me. 


When I heard this, I waited on the mu, 
and offered to teſtify that the doctor was a 
Chriſtian, as far as I could judge by all I jaw 


of him, during the time of our acquaintance: 


but he refuſed to admit my teſtimouy iu this 
cafe, becauſe, as he ſaid, I was myſelf a mi 
believer ; and infiſted on the doctor's ſuppoſed 
apoftacy, as an undoubted fact, which ſhocked 
him beyound meaſure. 

If he is a muſulnan, ſaid I, he muſt be cir- 
cumciſed. There is a viſible mark of ortho- 


doxy in our religion; but I ſhould be glad 
| to 
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to know what is the vi/ible mark of yours. If 
it be meekneſs, or charity, or juſtice, or temper- 
ance, or piety, all theſe are moſt conſpicuous, 
in the doFor : but I find that none of theſe 


can prove him to be a Chriſtian. What 
therefore is the charadteriſticł of his accuſers ? 
and How do they prove themſelves to be 
Chriſtians * ? 


* It is ſuppoſed this letter alludes to the objections made to 
the promotion of the late doctor Rundle, [Dr. Thomas Rundle, 
prebendary of Durham, and archdeacon of Wilts, being recom- 


mended to the king, by lord chancellor Talbot, to whom he was 


chaplain, for the biſhoprick of Glouceſter (on the death of Bp. 
Sydall), his appointment was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Bp. Gibſon, 
from a notion of the doctor's being a Deitt. In conſequence ot 
this oppoſition, the lord chancellor was at length induced to with - 
draw his recommendation; Dr. Benſon was promoted to the Eng- 
liſh biſtoprick; and Dr. Rundle to the biſhoprick of Derry in 
Leland, He died April 14, 1743. 
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ER. XX. 


SeLIM fa MiRZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Fe E principles and practice of toleration 
prevail very ſtrongly in this country : 1 
myſelf have felt the effects of it very much 
to my advantage. The better ſort of people 


are no more oftended at the difference of my 
faith from theirs, than at the difference of my 


dreſs. The mob, indeed, ſeem ſurprized at 


me for both, and cannot comprehend how it 


is poſſible to make ſuch miſtakes; but they 
rather contemn than hate me for them: and 
] have yet been affronted by nobody but a 
drunken prieſt, who denounced damnation 
againſt me, for refuſing to pledge him, To 
the proſperity of the Church of England, in a 
liquor forbidden by our law. 

This has not always been the temper of 
the Engliſh. They. have formerly waged 
war _— Mahometans, only becauſe they 
were ſo: they have kindled fires againſt here- 
ticks, though what was hereſy in one age has 
been orthodoxy in another : nay, they have 
involved their country in all the miſeries of 


civil diſcord, upon points of no greater mo- 


ment, than whether a table ought to be placed 
in the middle of the church, or at one end of it. 
I'muſt own to thee, Mirza, there is nothing 


I abhor ſo much as perſecution : it ſeems to 
| me 
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me no leſs ridiculous in its principles, than 
dreadful in its effects. One would think, that 
the great diverſity of opimogs among man- 
kind ſhould incline men a little to ſuſpect 
that their own may poſſibly be wrong, eſpe- 
cially in diſputes not very eſſential; but to 
purſue all others with rage and violence, in- 
ſtead of pity or perſuaſion, 1s ſuch a itrain of 
pride and folly as can ſcarce be accounted for 


from enthuſiaſm itſelf. I have read in a 


Spaniſh author of a certain madman, who 
rambled abont Spain with ſword and lance; 


and whomſoever he met with in his way, he 


required to acknowledge and. believe, that his 
miſtreſs Dulcinea del 'l'oboſo was the hand- 
ſomeſt woman in the world. It was in vain 
for the other to reply, that he had no know- 
ledge at all of Dulcinea, or had a particular 
fancy to another woman. The madman made 
no allowances for ignorance or prejudice ; but 
inſtantly knocked: him down, and never left 
beating him till he promiſed to maintain the 
perfections of the ſaid lady above all her 
rivals. Such has been the conduct of many 
prieſts and prieſt- rid princes in propagating 
their ſp:ritual inclinations: each had his ſeveral 
Dulcinea, and reſolved that every body ſhould 
admire her as much as himſelf; but, as this 


was not eaſily brought about, the controverſy 


was determined by force of arms. Nay, 
though it happened that all admired the ſame, 
they would even quarrel about the fathion of 
her cloaths: and moſt bloody battles have 

/ been 
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been fought, to decide which colour became 
her beſt. Alas! Mirza, how abſurd is all 
this! The beauty of true religion is ſufficiently 
ſhewn by its proper luſtre; it needs no knight. 
errant to combat for it; nor is any thing fo 
contrary to the nature of affection as con- 
ſtraint. Whoever is compelled to profeſs a 
faith without conviction, though it was but 
indifferent to him before, muſt grow to think 
it odious: as men, who are forced to marry 
where they do not approve, ſoon change 
diſlike into averfion.—I will end this fubje& 
with putting thee in mind of a ceremony 
which is celebrated once a year by the com- 
mon people of Perſia, in honour of our pro- 
phet Ali. There are two bulls brought forth 
before the crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which is 
called Ali, and the weaker Omar. They are 
made to fight ; and as Ali is very ſure to 7 

y 


ſatisfied with this happy decifion of the diſ- 

pute between us and the heretical Turks. 

| mw in this light I regard all religious wars. 
ether the combatants are two bulls or 

two biſhops, the caſe is exactly the ſame, and 

the determination juſt as abſurd. 
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So REA From London. 

T HERE is nothing more aſtoniſhing to a 
Muſulman than many particulars re- 
lating to the ſtate of matrimony, as it is 
managed in Europe: our practice of it is ſo 
totally different, that we can hardly think it 
poſſible for men to do or ſuffer ſuch things as 
happen here every day. 5 
The following ſtory, which was given me 
for a true one, will ſet this in a very full 
light: I with thou mayſt find it as enter- 
taining, as I am ſure thou wilt find it new. 
In the reign of Charles the Firſt, king of 
England, lived two gentlemen, ' whoſe true 
names I will conceal under the feigned ones 
of Acaſto and Septimius. They were neigh- 
bours, their eſtates lay together; and they 
had a friendſhip for each other, which had 
grown up from their ealieſt youth. | 
wwe will call 


Acaſto had an only ſon, whom 
Polydore, and Septimius an only daughter, 
named Emilia, Though the boy was but 
fourteen years old, and the girl but twelve, 
the parents were ſo deſirous of contracting an 
alliance between their families, and of unũti 
the two bordering eſtates, that they maeri 
them before either was of age to conſummate 

Vor. I. P | he 
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the marriage, or even to underſtand the na- 
France and . he was recalled by the news 


and received him with a great deal of ſatis- 


ſo improved, that ſhe thought herſelf the hap- 


that he looked upon his marriage to be forced 
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ture of their contract. As ſoon as the cere- 
mony was performed, they ſent the young 
gentleman abroad, to finiſh his education. 

After four years which he had ſpent in 


of his father's death, which made it neceflary 
for him to return to England. 

Emilia, who was now about ſixteen, began 
to think he had been abſent long enough, 


faction. She had heard a fine character of 
him, from thoſe who knew him in his tra- 
vels: and when the ſaw him, his perſon was 


pieſt of women m _— his wife. 
But his ſentiments for her were very dif- 
ferent. 3 | ES . ; * 
There was in his temper a ſpirit of contra- 
diction, which could not bear to have a wife 
impoſed upon him.— He complained, that 
his father had taken advantage of his tender 
age, to draw him into an engagement, in 
which his judge ment could potbbly have no 
part. He confeſſed that he had no objections 
to the perſon or character of Emilia: but in- 
ſiſted on a liberty of choice; and declared, 


and null. In ſhort, he abſolutely fefuſed to 
eonſum mate, in ſpite of all the endeayours of 
their friends,” and the conjugal affection of 
the poor young lady, who did her utmoſt to 
vanquith his averſion.— When the found pu 
SF | "a ww 0 
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all her kindneſs was thrown away, the na- 
tural pride of her ſex made her deſire to be 
ſeparated from him, and ſhe joined with him 
in a petition for a divorce. The firſt parlia- 


ment of the year forty was theu ſitting : the 


affair was brought before them, and it was 
believed that a divorce would have eaſily 
been obtained at their mutual demand. But 
the biſhops oppoſed it with great violence, as 
a breach of the law of God, which they faid 
would admit of no divorce, but in caſes of 
adulrery. They were anſwered, that the 
marriage was not compleat ; and that the cere- 
monious part, which was all that had paſſed 
between them, might as properly be diſpenſed 
with by the legiſlature, as any other form of 
law: that the young gentleman's averſion 
was invincible, and inconſiſtent with the obli- 
gation laid upon him: that therefore it would 
not well become the fathers of the church, to 
put him under a manifeſt temptation of com- 
witting adultery : and that nothing could be 
imagined more unjuſt, than to condemn the 
lady to perpetual B, under the notion 
of a marriage, which, it was plain, was a 
mere illuſion.— Theſe arguments ſeemed con- 
vincing to all the world, except the biſhops; 
dut they perſiſted in their ꝝſual unanimity, and 
were ſo p.werful, by the favour of the court, 
that they carried their point in the houſe 
of lords: and the unfortunate Polydore and 
Emilia were declared to be one fleſh, though 
no union had ever mY between them, either 
| 2 | in 
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in body or in mind. —The huſband imme- 
diately paid back his wife's portion to her 
father; and firmly reſolved, that from that 
time forwards he would never ſee her more. 
His natural obſtinacy was irritated by the 
conſtraint that was put upon him; and he 


e 


took a pride to ſhew the world, that there 


Was no power, eccleſiaſtical or civil, which 
$1/9y oblige him to act like a married man 


inſt his inclination. The poor lady re- 


thed to a ſeat of her father's in 2 country, 


and endeavoured, by long abſence from her 
huſband, to forget that he had ever pleaſed 
or offended her. Two years afterwards the 
civil war broke out between the king and 


parliament. Polydore was fo enraged againſt 


the biſhops for obſtructing his divorce, that it 
determined him in the chooſing of his party, 
and made him take up arms againſt the king. 
Septimius, the father of Emilia, was as zea- 
lous a royaliſt, to which his hatred of Poly- 
dore contributed as much as any thing; for 
it was hardly poſſible that two ſuch bitter 
enemies ſhould be of the ſame ſide. In the 
courſe of the war, the king being worſted, 
the eſtates of many of his party were con- 
fiſcated; and Septimius, having been one of the 
moſt active, was alſo one of thoſe that ſuf- 
fered moſt. He was compelled to retire into 
France with what he could fave out of the 


wreck of his eſtate ; and carried with him his 
daughter, who was quite abandoned by her 
huſband and his my; 


In 
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" the mean while, the army of the parlia- 
ment began to form itſelf into different fac- 
tions. Cromwell, at the head of the Inde- 
pendents, acquired by degrees ſuch an inffu- 
ence, that the Preſbyterians were no longer 
2 match for him: Polydore, who was devo ed 
to that ſect, threw up his commiſſion in diſ- 
content; and, happily for his reputation, had 
no ſhare in thoſe violent proceedings, which 
ended in the deſtruction of the king and the 
ancient' conſtitution; 

He continued quite unactive for ſome years; 
but at laſt, growing weary of a life that 
agreed ſo ill with his vivacity, he determined 
to go and ſerve in the Low Countries under 
the great prince of Conde, who, in the year 
1654, commanded the armies of Spain againſt 
his country.— Two reaſons inclined Polydore 
to this party; firſt, the deſire he had to learn 
his trade under a general of fo great reputa- 
tion: and, ſecondly, becauſe Cromwell had 
refuſed' to enter into an alliance with that 
prince, though moſt agreeable to the intereſts 
of England. He found his highneſs employed 
in befieging Arras, and was received by him 
with high marks of eſteem. During the ſiege, 
he often ſignalized his courage, and ſupported 
the opinion that was ſpread all over Europe of 
the valour of the parhament-officers : but the 
marſhal Turenne, with La Ferté and Ho- 
quincourt, having attacked the beſiegers in 
their lines, relieved Arras, and would have 
deſtroyed the Spaniſh army, if the PR of 
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Conde had not faved it by a retreat, which 
was one of the Feat actions of his life. 
In this battle Polydore was taken priſoner, 


and ſent to Paris with many other Spaniſh 


officers, to continue there till they ſhould be 
ranſomed or exchanged. In the journey he 
contracted a great intimacy with the count 
d' Aguilar, brigadier under the count de Fu- 


enſaldagna, and one of the firſt gentlemen in 


Spain. As they travelled together ſeveral 
days, they very naturally acquainted one ano- 
ther with the principal incidents of their 
lives. Polydore related to Aguilar the whole 
ſtory of his marriage with Emilia; and de- 
claimed with great heat againſt the folly of 


tying two people thus together, who withed 


nothing ſo much as to be looſe. | 
No doubt, ſaid the count, it is moſt abſurd; 
but, to ſay the truth, I find nothing very 
reaſonable in the whole affair of marriage as 
we have made it. 1 do not know what it 
may be to other men : but to me it ſeems 
Horribly unnatural to be confined to any fingle 
woman, let her be ever ſo agreeable. 

If I had choſen a woman freely, anſwered 
Polydore, I could be always conſtant to her 
with pleaſure; but to have a companion for 


life forced upon me, I had rather row in the 


gallies than ſubmit to it. [FREY 
You are miſtaken, my dear Polydore, re- 

plied the count, in fancy ing it ſo eaſy to be 

conſtant even to a wife of one's own chufing: 


1have had ſome experience of that kind, and 


& © know 
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know that the firſt choice is only good till we 


have made a ſecond. | 
Jo prove this to you, I need only give you 
the hiſtory of my amours—— That you may 
not think I am telling you a romance, I will 

gin where romances always end, with the 
article of my marriage. I was married at 
four and twenty to a lady, whom I choſe for 
| her beauty and good ſenſe, without troubling 
myſelf about her fortune, which was but 
ſmall. The three or four firſt years-that we 
lived together was the happieſt period of my 
life: I preſerved all the ardour of a lover, with 
the freedom and tenderneſs of a huſband. She 
loved me ſtill more fondly than I did her; 
and if I had not left her till ſhe gave me oc- 


caſion, I believe I ſhould have been conſtant 


to this day.—But I was not able to hold out 
any longer. All her charms were become 
ſo familiar to me, that they could not make 
the leaſt impreſſion : and I went regularly to 
her bed, as I did to ſupper, with an appetite 
quite palled by too much plenty. In this dull 
way I drudged on for a tedious twelvemonth, 

till the ſight of a relation of my wife's, who 
came opportunely to lodge in my own houſe, 
rouzed me out of my lethargy. She was a 
beautiful creature of eighteen, juſt taken out 
of a convent to be married. She knew nothing 


went further than experience. \ However, as 
there was ſomething a little aukward in her 
exterior carriage, the counteſs d'Aguilar 
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thought it pr roper to kecp her with her for 
ſome time before her marriage, till the had 
inſtructed her how to behave herſelf in ublick. 
I thought my inſtructions might be of uſe to 
her as well as my wife's, to teach her how 
to behave herſelf in private, and had the good 
fortune to make them more agreeable. 
She liked me better and better every leſſon; 
* in proportion as her paffion — * for 0 
me, the, conceived a b averſion for the 
man who was deſigned to be her huſband: 
and indeed ſhe . no great reaſon to be fond 
of him, for he was a peeviſh, ſtupid, ' bigoted 
old fellow, who did nothing day or night but 
pray! and ſcold. Her friends preſſed the con- 
_ cluſiog of her marriage: ; and, = unwilling as 
the Was to come intd it, ſhe could not refit 
their importuuities. Vet, to comfort me, ſhe 
very fairly let me know, that ſhe would give 
her virginitz to me in ſpite of all their teeth; 
and moreover, that I thould have it on the 
wedding night. I repreſented to her the im- 
probability, of her performing ſuch a promiſe 
at ſuch a time; but ſhe bid me truſt'to ber 
management, and I fhould be fatished. 

The wedding vight came; and when the 
company was retired, the bridegroom. was ſur- 
prized, to ſee the bride diſſolved in tears. He 
begged. to know the cauſe of her affliction; 
but ſhe would not tell him, except he fwore, 
that, when he knew it, he would do his 
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The poor man, in the vehemence of his 
love, aſſured her that he would do any thing 
to make her eaſy, that was not contrary to 
the Honour 4 a cavalier, or the injunctions of 
our boly mother church. | 
No, faid ſhe, the thing I require of you 
will recommend you extremely to the church, 
a8 it is only to give me leave to accompliſh a 
vow. I made to the Bleſſed Virgin, in a fit of 
icknefs, when my life was in great danger. 
Heaven forbid, my pretty child, replied 
the don, that I ſhould hinder you from per- 
forming a ſacred vow, to the hazard of your 
foul!” © 2 : 
Well then, 'faid ſhe, I will own to you, 
that in my fright | vowed, that, if I could but 
get well again, and live to be married, I would 
confecrate my wedding night to the Blefled 
Virgin, by paſting it in the bed of my waiting- 
woman, the virtuous Iſabella. And this very 
morning while I ſlept, our Lady appeared to 
me in a dream, and threatened me with ano- 
ther fit of ſickneſs if I did not keep my word. 
If it be fo, replied the huſband, there is no 
doubt but zhe Virgin muſt be ſerved before me; 
and ſo, my dear, F with you a good night. 
Now you muſt know that the virtuous 
labella was truſted with all the ſecrets of her 
miſtreſs, and had gone between, us through 
the whole courſe of our amour. © 
Accordingly madam went to bed to her 
waiting-woman, who had taken care to in- 
form me of this deſign, and concealed me in 
22 a 2 cloſet 
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a cloſet within her chamber 5 fr Om whence, 
as ſoon as every body was aſleep, I was ad- 


mitted to the place of Iſabella, and received 
the full acquittance of a promiſe 1 little ex- 


pected to ſee performed. 25 
The ſingularity of this adventure fo de- 
lighted me, that I could not help, in the va- 
nity of my heart, diſcovering it to the duke 


de FInfantada, the moſt intimate of my friends. 


He was vefy thankful for the confidence] re- 
poſed in him; and, to reward me for it, be- 
trayed it inſtantly to my wife, whom, it ſeems, 
he had long made love to without ſucceſs. As 
he thought that the greateſt obſtacle to his 
deſires was her fondneis for me, he hoped to 
tempve it by convincing her of my falſeneſs; 
but though the news of it had like to have 


o 


broke her heart, it was not able to change it. 
© Shereproached me in a manner that made my 
fault appear much more inexcuſable. I might 
complain, ſaid ſhe, of the affront you have 
done my honour in debauching my relation; 
but, alas! I am only ſenſible to the injury you 
have done my love. You are grown weary 
of me; and | know it is impoſitble to regain 
your heart, ſince the ſingle reaſon of your 
diflike muſt ſtill continue, which is, That I 
am your wife. If any part of my bebaviour 
ee you, 1 wight bave changed itto 
your {atiofafor but this is a fault, which, 


— wa n. ; 
in ſpite of all my care, will grow worſe every 
day. I endeavoured to pacify her by aſſurances 
of my , future fidelity ; and ically 1 was {0 
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' affected by her behaviour, that I ſeriouſly 
meant to keep my word.—But our incligas 
tions are very little in our power: my reſo- 
jution ſoon yielded to the charms of the 
| counteſs Altamira, one of the handſomeſt 
women about the court, but the vaineſt, the 
moſt intereſted, and the moſt abandoned. She 
made it a point of honour to ſeduce me, out 


of a deſire to mortify my wife, with whom + 


he had quarrelled upon ſome female compe- 
tition of precedency or dreſs. s. 


Her avarice was equal to her pride; and 


ſhe made me pay dearly for her favours, though 
her huſband was one of the richeſt; men in 
Spain. I hardly ever went to her without a 
preſent of ſome kind or other, and my fortune 
began to ſuffer by my expence; yet I was fo 
bewitched to her, that, though I heartily 
deſpiſed her, I could not help loving her to 
madneſs. e 4 
One day, when I came to ſee her after an 
abſence that had raiſed my deſires to the 
higheſt pitch, ſhe received me with a ſullen- 
neſs and ill- humour that tortured me beyond 
expreſſion. I conjured; her to acquaint me 
with the cauſe of it; and ſhe told me, «+ That 
the laſt time ſhe was at court, ſhe had ſeen 


the counteſs d'Aguilar with a diamond neck» 


* lace on, Which I had given ber the day 
before: that my making : ſuch- preſents to 
* angther woman, in the midſt of our intrigue, 


* was an intult ſhe mg determined not to 
0 


# bear; and that, ſince I was grown ſo fond a 


+ huſband, 
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« huſband, ſhe could not but make a conſcience 
< of diſturbing our conjugal felicity.” | 
I offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe would aſk: 
and the malicious devil had the impudence to 
tell me, that nothing could ſatisfy her, but 
my taking away that necklace from my wife, 

E - and giving it her.—I entreated her to accept 

Io another, of twice its value; but ſhe replied, 

| - * that her honour was concerned, and, in thor, 

the would have that, and that alone.—Over- 

come with her importunities, I went home, 

and ftole it for her ; but made her promiſe me 

ſolemnly*to--be' very cautious that my wife 
ſhouldinever ſee it in her poſſeſſion. 

About three days after, word was brought 

me, that the counteſs d' Aguilar had fainted 

away in the anti-chamber of the queen, and 
was gone home in great diſorder to her 
mother's the counteſs of Pacheco. 

I went immediately thither in ſuch a fright, 
as convinced me I loved her better than | 
thought I did: but imagine my confuſion, 


© % 
95 * 
* 


3 


at the ſight of her own diamonds on the neck 
of the counteſs Altamira. She added, that 
it! Was no myſtery. th her, nor to any body 
elſu, how that lady came by therm; and that, 
wo ſave: herſelf the mortification of any more 
ſubh publick affronts, ſhe would no longer 
live with me as my wife, but leave me at full 
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when ſhe informed me, that ſhe had fainted | 


I uſed my utmoſt eloquence to prevail on 
her to come home to me again; but ſhe re- 
mained inflexible, and ſaid no more to all my 
proteſtations, but, that if her paſt conduct 
bad not been able to fix my heart, ſhe de- 
ſpaired-of doing it for the future. 
Alfter living without her half a year, I was 

ordered to my regiment in Flanders, and was 


very glad of an occaſion to leave Madrid, 


where the regret of her ſeparation was ſuch a 
pain to me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpirits, 
dince my arrival in the army, I have writ to her 
three or four letters, but ſhe diſdained to make 
me any anſwer ; and I have reafon to believe 
that her high ſpirit has, by this time, got the 
better of her love. _ : 
For my part, I endeavour to amuſe myſelf 
the beſt ] can with other women; and I deſire, 
my dear Polydore, that we may be always 
reciprocal confidants of every intrigue that we 
engage in during our ſtay in France. 
Polydore thanked him, and aſſured him, 
that on his part he ſhould meet with no re- 
ſerve. When they came to Paris, his firſt 
care was to enquire what was become of Sep- 
timus and Emilia, whom he had heard no 
account of for many years. He was informed, 
that Septimius was dead, and his daughter 
gone from Paris. His curiofity made him 
vrite to his friends in England, to aſk if ſhe 
was there. They anſwered him, that every 
dody believed ſhe was dead in France, having 
received no news of her a great while. Poly- 
| e eee 
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8 dore was mightily pleaſed with this account, 
and fancied himſelf very happy in being 
"widower, though he had given himſelf no 
trouble to ſupport the character of a huſband, — 
The two fi iends had not reſided long at Paris, 
before they were exchanged for ſome French 
officers who were taken priſoners by the prince 
of Condé. They returned to the army; but 
Ale ſeaſon not permitting them to come to any 
Action, they agreed to paſs the winter at 
Bruflels, in the court of the archduke. They 
had not been there above a month, before 
Aguilar acquainted his Englith friend, that he 
had begun an intrigue with ' a French lady, 

. who lived in a very retired manner, which he 
believed was owing to her circumſtances: that 
he had ſeen her two or three times, by means 
of a woman at whoſe houfe the lodged, whoſe 
good offices he had ſecured by a handfome 
ribe. He added, that he would carry Poly- 
dore to fee her the next viſit that he made. 
Accordingly they went together to Mademoi- WI * 
{elle Daliucourt (for that was the name of U 
Aguilar's new miltreſs). At their coming in, WM | 
Dalinccurt ſeemed much ſurprized, changed a 
colour, and 'was not able to' ſpeak a word. i 
The count, alarmed at her diforder, ſuſpected [ 
ſome lover had been with her; and told her, 
with an air of diſcontent, that he was ſorry he 
came at ſo wrong a time. She endeavoured 
to ſhake off her confuſion, and replied, that 
be was always 'very welcome: but that the 
geutieman he brought with him had fo "= c 
* reſem · © 
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eſemblance of a brother of hers who was 
| killed in Flanders, that, at firſt fight, ſhe 
could not help being ſtruck with it in the 
manner they had ſeen : ſhe added, that if the 
atleman was as like her brother in mind, as 
Uwes in form, the ſhould be mightily pleaſed 
with his acquaintance. She ſpoke this with 
ſuch an air of ſincerity, that the count began 
to think his jealouſy was without foundation. 
After ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe applied 
to Polydore, and aſked him how long he had 
been engaged in the Spaniſh ſervice ; with 
many other more particular enquiries, which 
ſeemed to intimate a deſire to know him better. 
Polydore was very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve 
his friend: and the count, who had no ſul- 
picions on that ſide, did his utmot to engage 
them in a friendſhip which he imagined would 
turn to his advantage. 1 | 
At night, when the two gentlemen went 
home together, Aguilar aſked his companion, 
what he thought of Dalincourt's perſon and 
underſtanding ? Better of the laſt than the 
fiſt; anſwered he, though both are certainly 
agreeable, I caunot help thinking, continued 
he, that her perfonis not quite new to me; but 


d {cannot recolle& where I met with her, except 
, it was at Paris, when I was there a boy.— 
0 You will do well to improve your acquaintance 


now, replied the count; and, to give you an 

opportunity of doing it, I will fend you there 
to-morrow, to make my excuſes fot bein 
obliged to hunt with the archduke, inftead of 
WORE, walting 
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waiting upon her as I intended. I know, my 
dear Polydore will employ all his wit and elo. 
quence to ſet his friend's paſſion in the beſt 
light; and while he is with her, I ſhall have 
leſs uneaſineſs in being away. Polydore pro- 
miſed him all the ſervices he could do him; 
but ſaid he wiſhed he had got a miſtreſs too, 
wto make the party even. | 
The next day he went to her, and ſaid a 
| great deal 1n praiſe of Aguilar, to diſcover what 
e thought of him. She anſwered him with 
terms of a cold eſteem, but nothing that gave 
bim the leaſt encouragement to believe the 
was in love. He then endeavoured to perſuade 
her of the violence of the count's paſſion for 
her; but the aſſured him, that this was the 
only ſubje& ſhe did not care to hear him talk 
of. He returned to his friend quite diſcouraged 
at her manner of proceeding; and told him, 
there was nothing to be hoped for. The count 
ſhewed him a letter he had juſt received from 
his confidant, the lady of the houſe ; which 
adviſed him, not tothink of gaining Dalincourt 
by a timorous reſpect ; but to offer her at once 
a handſome ſettlement, which the ſtreightneſs 
of her fortune would make her liſten to much 
more kindly than ſhe did to his fine ſpeeches. 
| This indeed may do ſomething, ſaid Poly- 
dore: for I found by her diſcourſe, that the 
had been reduced, by a ſeries of misfortunes, 
to a condition very much beneath her birth.— 
In concluſion, they agreed to make 2 trial 
whetl.cr ſhe was to be bought or not; and 
8 a” | Polydore 
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Polydore was 'made the bearer of a letter 
which contained a very liberal propoſal. She 
rad it, looked at Polydore ſome time with- 
out ſaying a word, and at laſt burſt out in a 
flood of tears. | | | 
I thought, ſaid ſhe, recovering her voice, 
that it had not been in the power of my ill 
deſtiny to make me more unhappy ; but 1 
now find, that my misfortunes have ſunk me 
lower than ever I was awate of, fince two 
gentlemen, whoſe eſteem I wiſhed to gain, 
think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine me a 
proper perſon to receive ſuch a letter. But 
know, Sir, that I am as much a ſtranger to 
infamy, as I am to happineſs ; and have a 
ſpirit ſuperior to all the wrongs that your in- 
ſolent ſex can put upon me. Had not you 
diſgraced yourſelf by the ſcandalous employ- 
ment of endeavouring to ſeduce me with a 
dirty bribe, I ſhould have been happy in ſee- 
ing you often here; but muſt now deſire you 
to trouble me no more, and to tell your friend, 
as my anſwer to his letter, that I would 
ſooner give myſelf to a footman, than el 
myſelf 'to a prince. | pea 

Polydore was infinitely ſtruck with this 


reception. Every word the uttered pierced 


him to the heart; and he looked upon her as 
a miracle of virtue, ſuch as he never had 
had any notion of before.—He returned to 
the count in great confuſion, and acquainted 


him with the ill ſucceſs df his commiſſion. 


Wir more in love with her than ever, 
OL. I. 2 writ 
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writ a moſt ſubmiſſive letter, to beg her 


pardon ; but ſhe inſtantly ſent it back un- 
opened. When he found all his courtſhip 
was ineffectual, he left Bruſſels in deſpair, 
and retired to a villa of one of his friends, 
where he reſolved to ſtay till the opening of 
the campaign. In the mean while Polydore, 
who continued ſtill at Bruflels, was in a 


ſituation little eaſier than his friend. Ma- 


demoiſelle Dalincourt took up all his 
thoughts: he repeated to himſelf a thouſand 
times the laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and 
admired the ſpirit that appeared in them to a 
degree of adoration. ; 

Vor being able to bear her abſence any 
longer, he ſent to beg that he might ſee her 


once again, upon a buſineſs wholly relating 


to himſelf. She admitted him, and began 
the converſation by ſtrictly forbidding him to 
name the count in any thing he had to ſay 
to her. I have no inclination to name him, 
replied he; for I would willingly forget that 
Jever knew him. I am ſenſible that 1 


wrong him, in declaring to you, that I love 


you- more than life: yet, as his paſſion is 
quite deſtitute of hope, why ſhould not I 
ſolicit you for a heart to which he has no 


pretenſions? But, be my conduct right or not, 


in regard to him; to you, madam, it ſhall 
ever be moſt honourable. I come to offer 
you my whole fortune, upon ſuch terms as 
your virtue need not bluſh at. I am a wi 
dower, and free to marry whom 1 pleaſe: 

| = 
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my eſtate is ſufficient for us both ; aud I am 
happy to think it iu my power to raiſe you 
to that rank which vou were born to. This, 
madam, is the only reparation by which I 
can atone for the affront I did your character : 
and, if you refuſe to accept of it, my deſpair 
will be equal to my love. EI. 
The lady anſwered him, with bluſhes, 
that ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſentiments 
he exprefſed for her; that ſhe liked his per- 
ſon, and admired his underſtanding ; but 
that, to her misfortune, ſhe was married 
already, and therefore could ſay nothing to 
his propoſal. —Good heaven, cried Polydore, 
you are married! and who then is your huſ- 
band? The moſt unworthy of mankind, an- 
ſwered ſhe: one, who has abandoned me to 
the malice of my fortune, and does not 
know at this this time what is become of me, 
nor trouble himſelf about it. He is, indeed, 
unworthy, replied the lover, who is poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a treaſure, and can neglect it. But, 
madam, employ me in your revenge: com- 
mand my ſword to pierce the monſter's heart, 
and tear it from his boſom.— No, ſaid ſhe, 
your ſafety is more dear to me than the deſire 
of revenge. All 1 aſk of you is, to ſwear 
that you never will be like that huſband; but 
continue to love me equally, when you 
know me better: upon this condition, IL will. 
grant you all the favours which my duty will 
a low; and, perhaps, your future conduct 
. _ 
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jay prevail upon me to throw of all re. 
ſtraint. | - | 
The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ſhe 
deſired, and the permitted him to ſee her when 
he pleaſed; but, being informed by him of the 
treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe 
lodged, they agreed to make their appoint- 
ments at another place. © 
They continued this commerce for ſome 
time without any interruption, till the court 
d' Aguilar had notice of it from his confidant, 
who perceived it in ſpite of all their caution. 
Never was rage equal to his at this diſco- 
very. He writ to Polydore, reproaching 
him with his breach of friendſhip 1n the bit- 
tereſt terms, and required him to meet him 
with his ſword behind the walls of a nunnery 
that was ſituated about two leagues out of 
Bruſſels. Polydore accepted of the chal- 
lenge, and met him at the place appointed: 
he attempted to Juſtify himſelf, but the 
count had not the patience to hear him out. 
They fought with great fury a good while, 
till the fortune of Polydore . prevailed, and 
the count fainted away with the loſs of blood 
from two or three wounds which he had 
received, The other, ſeeing him fall, 
thought him dead, and made off with the 
utmoſt precipitation. Juſt at that inſtant 
came by a coach and ſix, which was driving 
towards the nunnery : a lady who was in it, 
ſceing a gentleman lie weltering in his blood, 
— her coach, and went to try if ſhe 
* " could 
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could affiſt him. At the ſight of the face, 
ſhe fetched a ſcream, and fell upon the body 
in a ſwoon, Her ſervants, concluding it to 
be ſome one ſhe was much concerned for, 
carried them both into the nunnery; where 
the lady ſoon came to herſelf, and the count 
alſo began to ſhew ſigns of life, his ſpirits 
being agitated by the motion. He was im- 
mediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon ſent for, 
who declared his wounds to be dangerous, byt 
not mortal. While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him into 
the nunnery waited conſtantly, day and 
night, at his bedſide, and nurſed him with a 
care that would not yield to a moment of 
repoſe. As her face was always covered 
with a veil, he took her to be one of the 
nuns, and was aſtoniſhed at a charity ſo offi- 
cious. When he grew better, his curioſity 
encreaſed, and he ardently preſſed her to let 
him know to whom he owed ſuch great obli- 
gations. Are you a nun, madam? faid he: 
I hope you are not; for it would aftli& me 
infinitely, if I was never to ſee you more, 
after leaving a houſe where you have done 
me ſo many favours.— The lady for whom 
you fought, anſwered ſhe, will make you 
ſoon forget the loſs of me; and though I am 
not a nun, you will neyer fee me out of the 
limits of theſe walls. 

How, madam! ſaid he, was you not aut 
of them, when you found me on the ground, 
and faved my life ? 5 
| Q 3 Yes, 
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Yes, rephed ſhe ; I was returning from pl 
viſit to a convent in the town: but I will 
take care not to ſtir from hence while you 
are at Bruffels, becauſe you are the man in 
the world I would avoid. 

This ſpeech fo ſurprized him, that for 
ſome time he was not able to make her 
any anſwer. At laſt, he told her, that her 
actions and her words entirely difagreed ; and 
that he could not think himſelf fo hateful to 
her as ſhe ſaid, when he reflected how kindly 
ſhe had uſed him. 

Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared to you, ain- 
fwered ſhe, when you are perfectly reco- 
vered: till then, content yourſelf with know- 
ing, that I cannot hate you, but am as much 
determined to avoid you as if I could. 

Thus ended a converſation which left the 
count in a perplexity not to be deſcribed: 

He ſaw her no more for a. few days; but 
when the heard that his ſtrength was quite 
returned, ſhe came to him one morning, and 

poke thus: 

„If vou will know who the is that was 
« fo afflicted when your life was in danger; 
that nurſed you ſo carefully in your ill 
„ neſs; and is reſolved to quit you for ever 
„% when vou are well; think of your former 
« oallantries at Madrid, of your preſent 
„ paſhon for a miſtreſs that deſpiſes you, and 
„your ingra atitude to a wife that always 
loved you: think of all this, and you will 
& uot wonder any longer at my actious or 
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« my words. —Yes, Aguilar, I am that 
« wife, whoſe fate it is to be acquainted 
« with all your infidelities, and to ſmart for 
« all your follies.“ 1 

As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe lifted up her veil, and 
ſhewed the aſtoniſhed count a well-known 
face, which he little expected to have ſeen in 
Flanders. All the paſſions that can agitate 
the heart of man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gra- 
titude, invaded his in that moment. He 
threw himſelf at her feet, and with many 
tears implored her to forgive him. 

She raiſed him, and aflured him of her 
pardon, nay, more, of her affection: But 
« my perſon,” ſaid ſhe, I am determined 
« ſhall be ever ſeparated from you. I have 
« had too many proofs of your inconſtancy, 
« to hope that any obligations can engage 
« you :. you will never be faithful to me 
« alone, and I diſdain to ſhare you with 
„ another. It is happineſs enough for me, 
that I have been the inſtrument of pre- 
« ſerving your life, though you riſqued it 
« for the ſake of another woman; and all 
« the return I aſk of you is, to think of me 
% ſometimes with kindneſs, but never to at- 
i tempt to ſee me more.” 

Aguilar was on the rack to hear her talk in 
ſo reſolute a ſtyle ; but he flattered himſelf it 
was owing to her jealouſy of mademoiſelle 
Dalincourt. Being impatient to make her 
eaſy on that head, he diſpatched one of his 
ſervants with a letter, to acquaint that lady 
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PERSIAN LETTERS. 
with his recovery. He begged her earueſtly 


to come to him at the nunnery, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to bring her lover with her. Polydore 
had abſconded a few days, till he heard that 


the count was out of danger; after which 


he continued very publickly his addrefles to 
Dalincourt. 

While the meſſenger was bringing them 
to the nunnery, Aguilar demanded of his 
wife, by what accident the came into Flan- 

Vou know, ſaid ſhe, that, after my diſco- 
very of your amour with the counteſs Alta- 
mira, I retired to my mother's houſe, and 
remained there till your departure for the 
army. | | 

Soon afterwards, I had the misfortune to 
loſe my mother ; and what particularly ag- 
gravated my grief was, the knowledge that 
her concern at your ill uſage of me had haſ- 
tened her death. FE | 

Theſe afflictions made Madrid fo uneaſy to 
me, that I could not bear to ſtay in it any 
longer. Luckily about that time I received a 


letter from my couſin Eugenia donna de Mon- 


talegre, a religious of this houſe, to inform 


me of her being elected abbeſs. It inſtantly 


occurred.to me, that no place could be more 


proper for my retreat than a monaſtery, of 


which ſhe was the head: ſo, as ſoon as 1 
could ſettle my affairs, I left Spain, and put 
myſelf into a penſion under er, 

| 0 
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of donna Eugenia; in which manner I have 
lived ever ſince. 

She had ſcarce finiſhed this account, when 
they were interrupted by the arrival of Poly- 
dore -and Dalincourt. Madam d'Agwiar 
changed colour at the fight of her; but her 
huſband, embracing Polydore, aſſured him, 
that he no longer looked upon him as a rival, 
but was glad to reſign his miſtreſs to a friend 
who ſo well deſerved her. Then he related 
to him the manner in which his wife had 
tended and preſerved him; and exprefled ſo 
much gratitude, ſo much love, that, if 
any thing could have ſhaken her reſolution, 
this would certainly have done it. Made- 
moiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed much affected at 
this relation, and told the counteſs, ſhe was 
infinitely concerned that ſhe had been the 
innocent cauſe of her huſband's danger; but 
that ſhe hoped this accident would be a 
means of making them happy for the future, 
and put an end to his infidelities and her 
reſentment. | 

My happineſs too, added ſhe, is now at 
ſtake; and I have need of your friendſhip, to 
ſupport me in a diſcovery which I tremble 


to begin, but which, in juſtice to my honour, 


Jam obliged to delay no longer. 

At theſe words ſhe kneeled down; and 
taking hold of Polydore's hand, . Behold,” 
faid the, «© my dear huſband, in that Dalin- 
court whom you. have ſworn to love eter- 
„ nally, behold your wife Emilia, that 


„Emilia 
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Emilia whom you left a bride and a virgin 
e at ſixteen; whom you imagined dead; and 
„who will not live a moment, if you refuſe 
to acknowledge and receive her. 

« You cannot now complain, that Lam a 
«© wife impoſed upon you: you choſe me 
« freely out of pure inclination; our parents 
had nothing to do in it; love only engaged 
« us, and from love alone I defire to pofſſeſs 
« you. This is my claim; and if you are 
« willing to allow it, I am bleſſed to the 
« height of all my wiſhes.” 

Polydore gazed on her with a ſilent admi- 
ration. He examined every feature over a:d 
over; then, throwing his arms round her neck, 
and almoſt ſtifling her with kiſſes, Are 
you really Emilia? (cried he,) and have! 
« confirmed my former marriage by a new 
* choice, by a choice which I never will de- 
« part from, and which makes me the hap- 
«« pieſt of men? O my avgel, what wonders 
do you tell me! how is it poſſible that I find 
*© you here at Bruſſels, when 1 thought you 
« in your grave? Explain all this to me, and 
$ Jet me know how much I wronged you 
« formerly, that I may try to repair it all by 
% my future conduct.“ 


Count d' Aguilar and his lady joining 
with him in a defire to know her hiſtory, the 
related it as follows: 


— 


— * 


The 
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The HisToRY of PoLYDoRE and EMILIA. 


* You may remember, Polydore, that, as 
ſoon as we were parted, I went to live 
in the country with my father, being aſhamed 
to appear in publick after the aifront your ca- 
pricious averſion had put upon me. 

My pride was deeply wounded; but, with 
ſhame I own it, my love was the paſſion that 
ſuffered moſt, I was bred up to contider you as 
my huſband; I had learned to love you from a 
child; and your perſon was fo wonderfully 
agreeable, that I could not look upon you with 
indifference: nay, ſuch was my partiality in 
your favour, that I could not help admiring 
you for your ſpirit in aſſerting the freedom ot 
your choice, and juſtified you in my heart for 
a proceeding which openly I was obliged to 
dilapprove. In this wretched ſlate of mind I 
remained ſome years, till the unfortunate 
event of the civil war deprived my father of 
his eſtate, and drove him out to ſeek refuge in 
a foreign country. We ſettled at Paris, where, 
with three or four thouſand pounds, which 
we found means to carry off, part in money, 
and the reſt of it in jewels, we maintained 
ourſelves well enough in a private way, which 
pleaſed my melancholy better than any other. 
In this retreat, where we ſaw no company but 
two or three French women that lodged in 
the houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf with 
learning the French tongue, which I bad 
me knowledge of before I came to France 
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and by ſpeaking nothing elſe for three or four 
years, I became ſo very perfect iu it, that it 
was difficult to diſcover by my accent that ] 
was not born at Paris. I mention this, be. 
cauſe it has ſince been of uſe to me, in making 
me paſs more eaſily upon you for the French 
woman I perſonated.— The third year of our 
refidence at Paris, my father became acquainted 
with a widow lady, the true madam Dalin- 
court, whoſe name has ſince made me full 
amends for many injuries I have to charge her 
with in the ſequel of my ſtory. This woman 
was a native of Brabant, but married a French 
gentleman, who dying young left her in very 
narrow circumſtances. She had a ſiſter much 
younger than herſelf, but not ſo handſome, 
who had lived with her at Paris, 

My father was at that time near threeſcore, 
and the widow turned of forty; yet her charms 
were {till powerful enough to engage him in a 

aſſion for her, which nothing but dotage 
could excuſe. It went ſo far, that ſhe drew 
him in to marry her, and to ſettle upon her 
three thouſand pounds, leaving me no more 
than the worth of my own jewels, which 
ſcarce amounted to a thouſand. But her ava- 
rice was not ſatisfied with all this. There 
was a French nobleman, who had long courted 
me for a miſtreſs, and, not finding me ſo com- 
plying as he wiſhed, thought the beſt way 
was to buy me of my mother-in-law, whom 
he knew to be capable of ſuch a bargain. He 
offered her a preſent of two thouſand crowns, 
25 to 
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to introduce him by night to my apartment. 
The wicked creature accepted of his bribe, 
and, taking her opportunity when my father 
was gone into the country, brought him late 
one night into my chamber, where ſhe ima- 
gined he would find me faſt aſleep. But it 
happened that I and mademoiſelle du Freſne, 
the ſiſter of Dalincourt, had been engaged in 
reading a romance, which kept us up beyond 
our uſual hour; and as her room was on the 
other ſide of the houſe, not to diſturb the 
family in paſſing through, ſhe went to bed 
with me. The romance ran ſo ſtrotigly in 
my head, that I could not ſleep for thinking of 
it; and perceiving that the moon ſhone very 
brightly, I got up, flipped on a night-gown, 
and went out to take a walk in a little garden 
that lay contiguous to my chamber. I had 
not been there above half an hour before I 
heard du Freſne call out for help; and, coming 
in to her aſhſtance, ſaw my lover ſtruggling 
with her at ſuch advantage, that I was almoſt 
afraid I came too late. I joined my cries to 
hers; and the noiſe we made ſo alarmed the 
marquis, that he thought it beſt to retire as 
loon as poſſible ; eſpecially when he diſcovered 
his miſtake, and that my infamous mother-in- 
law had put him to bed to her own ugly ſiſter 
inſtead of me. 3 | 

But, to be revenged of her for what he took 
to be a deſign of. impoſing upon him, he re- 


vealed to us the part ſhe had in this affair, and 


bid me tell her, that he did not think the en- 
15 | | ; joyment 
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joyment of Mademoiſelle du Freſne worth à 
quarter of the money he had given her.— 


After making this confeſſion, he went off, 


and was hardly got ſafe out of the houſe, when 
two or three of our ſervants came in to us, to 
know what was the matter. The ſtory ſoon 
reached my father's ears; and I was ſo angry 
at my ſtep- mother for her intention againſt my 
honour, that, in the heat of my paſſion, I 
told him alł that the marquis had revealed, 
and du Freſne confirmed it: which imprudence 
we had both reaſon to repent of. My father 
was ſo ſhocked and afflicted at it, that it threw 
him into a fever, which proved mortal. He 
was no ſooner dead, but his loving widow 


turned her ſiſter and me out of doors; and it 


was with great difficulty that I carried off my 
money and neceffary apparel, In this diſtreſs, 
which was the greateft 1 ever knew, du 
Freſne propofed to me to go with her to 
Bruffels, where the had an old aunt whom the 
expected ſomething from, and that would be 
willing to receive us. I gladly accepted of 
her propoſal, my ſpirit being too high to re- 
turn to England in the condition I was reduced 
to. When we came to B-ufiels, we found 
that her aunt was dead, but had left her the 
beſt part of what ſhe had, which amounted 
to a reaſonable ſubſiſtence. We agreed that 
F ſhould board with her under the name of 
mademoiſelle Dalincourt, and pretend I was 


.4 relation of her former brother-in-law ; ſhe 


not caring to ſay any thing of the laſt allance, 
7 Lhe | which 
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which had been attended with ſuch ill con- 
ſequences to us both. Upon this foot I lived 
with her very quietly, till the count d' Aguilar 
hund me out, and, by corrupting my mer- 
ceuaty friend, obtained more frequent acceſs 
to me than I deſired. | 

You remember the diſorder I was in when 


he brought you firſt to ſee me. I knew you 
oſtantly ; for my love had traced your image 
too ſtrongly iu. my mind to be effaced by any 


length of time; whereas your indifference 


quickly made you loſe all memory of me, and 
the alteration of almoſt fifteen years had 


changed my perſon entirely from what it was 
when you ſaw me Jaſt.—I thought I ſhould 
have died with the ſurprize, and was going, as 
ſoon as I could ſpeak, to diſcover myſelf to 
you; but, perceiving that you did not re- 
member me, I checked my ſelf, and invented 
a pretence to cover my confuſion It ſtruck 


me, that I might poſſibly make ſome advan- 


tage of the diſguiſe in which youNdaw me: at 
leaſt, I was ſure of the ſatisfaction of con- 
verſing with you freely, and knowing what 


had happened to you ſince our parting. When 
you came to me again as the confidant of the 


count d' Aguilar, it was no ſmall revenge and 
pleaſure to me, to ſee you ignorantly helping 


another man to debauch your own wife; and 


could have found in my heart to have let 


jou ſucceed in your friendly mediation, as a 


puniſhment for the injuries you had done mo: 
wt my virtue ſoon rejected that temptation, 
and 
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and I thought of nothing but how to pain 
your eſteem. 

When you brought me the baſe propoſal 
of count d'Aguilar, it appeared to me ſuch a 
mark of your contempt, that I fully reſolved 
not to fee you any more. But when you ex- 
preſſed a repentance of that fault, and deelared 
a reſpectful paſſion for me, even to the offer- 
ing me marriage, I yielded to the dictates of 
my love, and admitted you to all freedoms 
but one. That, I told you, your future 
conduct might obtain; and I believe, ſaid ſhe 
bluſhing, you will hardly now have the ſame 
reluctance to accept it as you had formerly, 
But though I had thus engaged you by your 
promiſe, and ſtill more by your inclination, 
my happinefs was far from being fixed. While 
the name of Emilia was concealed, I could 
not tell how the knowledge of it might affect 
you. It was ſtill in your power to make me 
miſerable, by being angry with my innocent 
deceit. But, fince you have been ſo good to 
approve it, and acknowledge me for your 


wife, I ſhall make it my whole ſtudy and am- 


bition to deſerve that title, and never think of 
my paſt misfortunes, but to enhance m 
preſent happineſs.” 


Thus Emilia ended her narration ; and re- 
ceived the compliments of count d' Aguilar 
and his lady, who both expreſſed the higheſt 
Joy at her good fortune. 


Polydore, 


* 
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Polydore, on his fide, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the counteſs to follow the example of 
Emilia, and be reconciled to her huſband, 
She anſwered him coldly, that ſhe had too 
much experience of the temper of the count, 
to truſt to a ſudden fit of fondneſs, which 
would wear itſelf out in a few months: that 
ſhe was neither ſo young nor ſo handſome 
now, as before their ſeparation; how. then 
could ſhe flatter herſelf, that he would like 
her better, when ſhe was really leſs. amiable ? 
That what ſhe had done for him might ſecure 
his eſteem, but ſhe had received abundant 
proof that his eſteem could but ill ſecure his 
love. I know, ſaid ſhe, the weakneſs of my 
heart: were I to live with him again, I ſhould 
be jealous of him, even though he did not 
give me cauſe ; and that would certainly make 
us both unhappy. It is better for me to leave 
him to his pleaſures, and endeavour to ſecure 
my-own tranquillity, by retiring from a world 
which I am unfit for. 

Polydore, finding it in vain to argue with 
her, and admiring the greatneſs of her mind, 
took his leave of the count, and returned to 
Bruſſels, where his marriage with Emilia was 
conſummated almoſt twenty years after it was 
conracted. 
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LETTER XXXI.L 


SELIM Io Mirza af Iſpahan. 


From London. 


\WENT yeſterday with one of my ac- 
gquaintance to ſee a friend of his, who has 
a houſe about twenty miles from London. 
He had formerly been a citizen and tradeſman, 


but growing rich on a ſudden by ſome lucky 


hit in the more profitable trade of ſtock- 
jobbing, he as ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in 
architecture, painting, and all the arts which 
men of quality would be thought to under- 
ſtand, and built this houſe as a ſpecimen of 
his learning. - When we came in, though it 
was in the midſt of winter, we were carried 
into a room without a fire- place; and which 
looked, if poſſible, ſtill colder than it elt. 1 
ſuppoſe, ſaid I, this fone vault that we are in, 
is deſigned to be the burying-place of the 
family: but I ſhould be glad to ſee the 
rooms in which they live; for the chillneſs 
of theſe walls js inſupportable to a Perſian 
conſtitution. 

I ſee, ſaid my companion, that you have 
no tafte, or elſe you could not be cold in a 
ſaloon ſo beautiful as this. 
Before I had time to make him any 
anſwer, the maſter of the houſe came 1n; 


but, inſtead of carrying us to a fire, as J 
hoped 
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hoped he would, he walked us about all his 
vaſt apartments, then down into the offices 
under ground, and laſt into' a garden, where 
a north-eaſt wind, that blew very keen from 
off a Beath to which it was laid open, finiſhed 
what the /a/oon had begun, ben 

cold, which took away my voice in the very 
inſtant that I was going to complain of what 
he made me ſuffer. At length we ended our 
obſervations, and ſat down to dinner, in a 
room where, by good fortune, the rules of 
architecture allowed us to be warm; but 
when the meat was ſerved, I was in great 
confuſion not to know how to aſk for any 
| diſh of all I ſaw before me; for it ſeems the 
gentleman ate in the French way, and no- 
ting came up to his table in its natural form. 
My uneaſineſs was ſtill greater, when, upon 
taſting of five or ſix different compoſitions, I 
found fhey were all mixed with the fleſh of 
hogs *, which I could not touch without 
pollution. | 


After loſing my dinner in this manner, I 


was entertained all the evening with a con- 
verſation between the gentleman of the 
houſe and another man (who, they told me, 
was an architect) ſo ſtuffed with hard words 
and terms of art, that I could not underſtand 
one part in five of it, They talked much of 
certain men, called virtugſi, whom, by the 


* Larded. 
2 near 


gave me a 
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near relation their title bore to virtue, I took 
at firſt to be a ſeit of rigid moralifls : but. 
upon enquiry, I diſcovered that they were a 


company of fiddlers, eunuchs, painters, builders, 


gardeners; and, above all, gentlemen that 
had travelled into Italy, who immediately 


came home perfect virtugi, though they 


went out the dulleft fellows in the world. 


This order of men, which 1s pretty nu- 


merous (as I could colle& from the diſcourſe 
of theſe two adepts ), aſſume a ſort of legiſlative 
authority over the body of their countrymen : 
they bid one man pull down his houſe, and 
build another, which he can neither pay for 
nor inhabit ;- they take a diſlike to the fur- 
niture of a ſecond, and command him to 
change it for a different one, more expenſive 
and leſs commodious ; they order a third to 

and languiſh at an opera, when he had 


rather be hallooing in a bear-garden : it is 
even feared they will take upon them to de- 


cide what ſort of woman every man ſhall be 
in love with, and preſcribe a particular co- 
lour of eyes and hair for the only object of 


| unver ſal inclination. 


I defired to be informed whether 7h:s 
juriſdiction had been ancient in this king- 
dom, having met with no traces of it in 
hiſtory ? a, 

No, ſaid he, it is ſo modern, that all the 
laws of it are changed once in every ſeven 
years; and that which before was the only 

| thing 


- 
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thing right, becomes at once 4 * crime and 
niſdemeanor. 

Upon the whole, it appears to me to be a 
kind of epidemical madneſs ; ; and I am afraid 
to return to my own country, for fear I 
ſhould carry it with me thither, as thoſe 
who have been in Italy bring the infection 
along with them into England, 
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LE FIT ER XXXIII. 
SELIM fo MIRZA 4 Ipahan. 


From London. 


THERE is a lady's houſe where I often 


paſs my time, though I have very little 
intimacy with her; becauſe it is really being 
in a public place, and making a viſit to half 
the town. The firſt time I went thither 1 
congratulated her on the prodigious number 
of her friends, and told her, that ſhe muſt 
certainly be poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinary 
perfeQions, to attract ſuch a variety of people, 
and pleaſe them all alike. - But I ſoon found 
that, in all that crowd of viſitants, there was 
hardly one who came thither on her ac- 
count; but that their reaſon for coming was 
the ſame as hers for receiving them, becauſe 
they had nothing elle to do. 

The laſt time | was there, I met a gentle- 
man, whole character I was {till a ſtranger 
to, though 1 was very well acquainted with 
his face. 

I want to know (ſaid I to a lady who fat 
next me) what is the merit of that gentleman 
over-againſt us, which recommends him 1o 
much to all the world? It ſeems to me, 
that he does nothing, ſavs nothing, means 
nothing, and is nothing; yet I always ſce 


His 
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His character, ſaid ſhe, may be compre- 
hended in very few words—he 1s a good- 
natured man, 

I am mighty glad to hear it, returned I, 
for I want ſuch a man very much: there is 
a friend of mine in great diſtreſs, and it lies 
in his power to do him ſervice. 

No, ſaid ſhe, he is of too indolent a 
temper, to give himſelf the trouble of ſerving 
any body, 

Then what fignifies his good-nature. ? 
anſwered I ; or how do you know that he 
has any ? 

During this dialogue between us, the reſt 
of the company had turned their diſcourſe 
wholly upon ſcandal; and few reputations 
were ſpared by them, that were good enough 
to be thought worth attacking. 

The good-natured man fat filently attentive, 
and with great humanity let them abuſe his 
abſent friends as much as they thought fit. 

When that was over, he began to enter- 
tain us with his ſorrow for the death of a 
noble perſon, who, he ſaid, had been his 
patron and benefactor; but, methought, he 
talked of it mightily at his eaſe; and the 
lady, who had given me his character, whiſ- 
pered me, that, notwithitanding his obliga- 
tions and love to the deceaſed, be was now 
making court to his worſt enemy, as obſe- 
quiouſly as he ever had to him. 

At that. inſtant there came in a certain 
colonel, who, as ſoon as he ſaw my gentle- 
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PERSIAN LETTERS 
man, ran up to him, and embracing him 
very tenderly, My dear Jack, ſaid he, thou 
ſhalt be drunk with me to-night, 

You know I have been ill, ſaid the other 
gently ; and drinking does not agree with 
me. 

No matter for that, replied the colonel, 
vou muſt poſitively be drunk before you 
fleep; for I am diſappointed of my company, 
and will not be reduced either to drink by 
myſelf, or to go to bed ſober. 

The good. natured man could not reſiſt ſuch 
obliging ſolicitations : he kindly agreed to 
the propoſal; and all the room expreſſed 
their apprehenſions, that his good-nature 
would be the death of him ſome time or 
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LETTER MMX. 


SE LI MIO MIR Zz A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


[ HAD, laſt night, ſo extraordinary a dream, 
and it made ſuch an impreſſion upon my 
mind, that I cannot forbear writing thee an 
account of it. | 

| Tthought I was tranſported, on a ſudden, 
to the palace of Iſpahan. Our mighty lord 
was fitting on a throne, the ſplendor of 
which my eyes could hardly bear: at the 
foot of it were his emirs and great officers, 
all proſtrate on the ground in adoration, and 
expecting their fate from his commands. 
Around him ſtood a multitude of his guards, 
ready to execute any orders he ſhould give, 
and ſtriking terror into the hearts of all his 
ſubjects.— My ſoul was awed with the ma- 
jeſty of the ſcene; aud I ſaid to myſelf, Can 
a king of England compare himſelf to this? 
can he, whoſe authority is confined within 
the narrow bounds of law, pretend to an 


equality with a monarch, whoſe power has 


no limits but his will ? 

I had ſcarce made this reflection, when, 
turning my eyes a ſecond time towards the 
throne, inſtead of the /ophi, I ſaw an eunuch 
ſeated there, who ſeemed to govern more 
deſpotically than he. The eunuch was ſoon 

changed 
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PERSIAN LETTERS. 


changed into a woman, who alſo took the 
tiara and the ſword. To her ſucceeded ano- 
ther, and then a third: but, before ſhe was 
well eſtabliſhed in her frat: the captain of 
the guards that ſtood around us marched up 
to the throne, and feized upon it. In that 
moment I looked, and beheld the ſophi lying 
ſtrangled on the floor, with his vizir and 
three of his /ul/anas. Struck with horror at 
this ſpectacle, I left the palace, and going 
out into the city, ſaw it abandoned to 
the fury of the ſoldiers, who pillaged all 
its riches, and cut the throats of the de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants. From thence I made 
my eſcape into the country, which was a 
waſte uncultivated deſert, where I found 
nothing but idleneſs and want. | 

O, ſaid I, how much happier is England, 
and how much greater are its kings! Their 
throne is eſtabliſhed upon juſtice, and there- 
fore cannot be overturned. They are guarded 
by the affections of their people, and have no 
military violence to fear. They are the moſt 
to be honoured of all princes, becauſe their 
government is beſt framed to make their 
ſubjects rich, happy, and ſafe. 
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SELINM #0 MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


6 


From London. 
he 


] HAD ſome diſcourſe to-day with an 
Englith gentleman, who has an affectation 


of being thought a great philoſopher : his pre- 


tenſions to it conſiſt in nothing elſe but re- 
fining away all the happineſs of his life. By 
a great force of reaſoning, he is arrived at a 
total diſbreliſb of himſel, and as complete an 
indifference to others, I am quite weary of 
living, faid he to me. I have gone through 
every thing that bears the name of poke 
and am abſolutely diſguſted with it all. I 
have no taſte for the common amuſements of 
wine, women, or play, becauſe J have ex- 
perienced the folly of purſuing them: and as 
for buſineſs, it appears to me to be more 


ridiculous than any of the three. The buſtle 


of the town diſturbs my quiet, and in the 
country I am dying of the ſpleen. I beheve 
| ſhall go with you into Perſia, only to 
change the ſcene a little; and when I am 
tired of being there, take a doſe of _ 
and remove.to the other world, 


I hope 
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252 PERSIAN LETTERS. 


| I hope, Mirza, that thou and I ſhall never 

s know what it is to be /o wiſe; but make 

the beſt of thoſe comforts and © delights 

which nature has kindly beſtowed upon us, 

and endeavour to diffuſe them as wide as 

. poſſible, by the practice of thoſe virtues from 
which they flow. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


S ELIN {0 MIR Z A, af Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1H ER E is another gentleman of my 


acquaintance, who is a philaſapher, but 
of a ſpecies very different from him I de- 
{cribed to thee ut my laſt. 

He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate 
which his friends are as much maſters of as 
he. His children love him out of a principle 
of gratitude, by far more endearing than that 
of duty ; and his ſervants conſider him as a 
father, whom it would be unnatural for them 
not to obey. 

His tenants are never hurt by drought or 
min, becauſe the goodneſs of their lord 
makes amends for the inclemency of the 
ky. | 
The whole country looks gay about his 
dwelling, and you may trace all his footſteps 
by his bounties. | 

Is it not ſtrange (I have often heard him 
ſay) that men ſhould be ſo delicate as not 
to bear a diſagrecable picture in their houſes, 
and yet force every face they ſee about them 
to wear a cloud of uneaſineſs and diſcontent ? 
Is there any object ſo pleaſing to. the eye, 
as the ſight of a man whom you have 
obliged; or any muſick ſo agreeable to the 

ear, 
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PERSIAN LETTERS. 


ear, as the voice of one that owns you for his 


benefactor ? 


He has alſo a deep ſenſe of religion ; which 
is ſo far from caſting a gloom over his 
mind, that it is to that chiefly he owes his 
conſtant ſerenity. Were there no reward 
(faid he to me in our laſt converſation) for 
virtue after this life, a wiſe man would 


practiſe it for its ow beauty and reaſonable- 
neſs here: yet the wiſeſt man in that caſe 
might be unhappy from the perverſity of 
.accidents ; but he who adds to the p/eaſures 


of virtue the hopes of religion, has no excuſe 


for ſinking under any misfortune ; and, with- 
out the extravagance of philoſophical pride, 


may always find a reſource in his mind, as 
much ſuperior to all human events, as the 
infinite extent of eternity 1s beyond the ſhort 
bounds of human duration. ) 

Such are the notions of this man con- 
cerning happineſs : and it is probable they 
are not very wrong; for he himſelf is never 


out bumour, nor is it poſſible to be fo in 


bis company *. 


This is evidently the portrait of our roble Author'a 
Father. See the Letters in vol. III. 
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LETTER XXXVIE. 
SELIM 4 MI R 2 A at Iſpahan. 


5 From London. 


WENT laſt night with my friend to 

ſce a lady, whoſe houſe is the favourite 
reſort of the moſt agreeable people of both 
ſexes. The lady herſelf received me with a 
good breeding, which I found was the re- 
ſult of good ſenſe: ſhe treated me as a franger 
that came 70 ſee, not like a monſter that came 
to be ſeen; and ſeemed more defirous to 
appear in a good light herſelf to me, though 
a Perſian, than to Net me in a ridiculous one 
to her company. The converſation turned 
upon various ſubjects, in all which ſhe bore 
à. conſiderable, but not a petulant or over- 
bearing, part; and with modeſty ſhewed 
herſelf a miſtreſs of moſt of the hving lan- 
guages, and not unacquainted with antient 
and modern hiſtory. 

The reſt of the pen had their due 
ſhare of the converſation, which was carried 
on with ſpirit and good- manners. One 
gentleman in particular "diſtinguithed bimſelf 
by the ſuperiority .of his wit, accompanied 
with ſo much delicacy and. politeueſs, that 
none who heard him felt themſelves hurt by 


that pre- eminence, which he alone ſeemed 


not to be conſcious of. 
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of ridicule, his wit is as great a benefit 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 


His wit was all founded on good ſenſe; it 
was wit which a Perſian could comprehend 
as eaſily as an Engliſhman : whereas moſt 
that I have met with from other men, who 
are ambitious of being admired for that 
accompliſhment, is confined not only to the 


taſte of their own countrymen, but to that 


of their own peculiar ſett of friends. When 
this gentleman had entertained us, for an 
hour or two, with the juſteſt as well as 


livelieſt remarks, both on perſons and things, 


that I ever heard, he went away; and to 
comfort us for loſing him, there came in he 
man of great good-nature, whom I deſcribed 
to thee in one of my former letters. 

This courteous 423 hearing all of us 
very warm in praiſe of the other's wit, joined 


in with us; but ended his panegyrick, with 


a plain, though indirect, inſinuation, that 
there was a ſatirical turn in it, which ren- 
dered it very dangerous; and that the gentle- 
man could not poſſibly be ſo witty, but at 
the expence of his good- nature. 

I could not help being quite angry at ſo 
impertinent and ill-grounded a reflection on 
a'man for whom I had conceived a great 
eſteem; and deſired to know why he ſup- 
poſed him to be H. natured, only becauſe he 


was not dull. Has he abuſed, ſaid IJ, any 


worthy man? has he defamed any woman 
of good character? If all the edge of his wit 
is turned on thoſe who are juſtly the objects 


to 


LETTER XXXVII. 


to private life, as the ſword of the mnagiſtraty 


is-to'tbe publick. 


My gentleman, fearing to be den 1 into 


a diſpute, which he could not carry on 


without expoſing the ſecret envy of his heart, 


changed the diſcourſe : and for the reſt of his 
ſtay among us, which was not very long, 
kept a moſt ſtrict filence; and gave no other 
indications of life, but that of laughing 
whenever any body laughed, and nods and 
geſtures of approbation to whoever ſpoke. ' 

The moment he was gone, I told my 
friend, that I did not much wonder to ſee 


that gentleman in mixed company, where it 


was enough that he gave no offence ; but 
that, in a ſelect ſociety as this was, he 
ſhould be received only from a general 
notion of his good- nature, which was ſup- 
ported by no one action of his life, ſeemed 
to me entirely unaccountable: for, even 
allowing his pretenſions to that title, I was 
ſurprized that ſuch a character ſhould be fo 
ſcarce, as to make it ſo very valuable. 

I can eaſily conceive, continued I, that the 


notorious reverſe of that virtue would be a 
good reaſon 10 turn a man out of company; 


but I cannot think, that the poſſeſſion of 
that virtue, deſtitute 'of all others, is a reaſon 
for letting him into it. 

If you will keep my ſecret, replied my 
friend, I will tell you the whole truth; but 
if you diſcover me, I ſhall paſs for ll- 


N. I. 5 natured 
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PERSIAN LETTERS. 


_ natured myſelf. You muſt know then, that 


there are about this town ten thouſand ſuch 
fellows as this, who, without a grain of 


| ſenſe or merit, make their way by recipro- 


cally complimenting one another. Their 
numbers make them formidable, eſpecially 


ſupported as they are by the fair ſex. They 


ſneak into good company like dogs after ſome 
man of ſenſe, whom they ſeem to belong to; 
where they neither zar“ nor bite, but cringe 
and fawn: ſo that neither good-manners nor 
humanity will allow one to kick them out, 


till at laſt they acquire a ſort of right by ſuf- 


ferance. They preſerve their character, by 
having no will of their own, which in 
reality is owing to their having no diſtinguiſh- 
ing Judgement. They are all poſſeſſed of 
ſome. degree of cunning ; and their paſſions 
are too low and dull to break in upon it, or 
hurry them into the indiſcretions of men of 
parts. Beſides, they know that they are in 
a conſtant ſtate of probation, where the leaſt 
tranſgreſſion damns them: they carry no 
compenſation about them; for active faults 
will not be borne, where there are at beſt 
but negative virtues. The ſmall number of 
people of ſenſe are forced to ſubmit, in this 
as in many other, filly cuſtoms, to. a tyran- 
nical majority; and laviih undeſervedly the 
valuable character of good-nature, to avoid 
being as unjuſtly branded with that of ill- 
nature themſelves, . 

5 s Might 


LETTER XXXVII. 


Might not another reaſon be given for it? 
anſwered J. Are not vanity and /elf-love the 
reat cauſes of not only the toleration, but 
the privileges, theſe. people enjoy ? and does 
not ſecurity from cenſure, certainty of ap- 
plauſe, or the diſcovery of an eminent ſupe- 
riority, prevail with thoſe of the beſt parts 
to really like, what they only pretend to 
ſuffer, the converſation of thoſe of the worſt? 
Very poſſibly, replied my friend: at leaſt the 
vanity of the wiſeſt is certainly the comfort 
of the weakeſt ; and ſeems to be given as an 
allay to ſuperior underſtandings, like cares to 
ſuperior ſtations, to preſerve a certain degree 
of equality, that Providence intended among 
mankind. 3 
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PERSIAN LETTERS. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


SELIM 7 MIRZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 H AD yeſterday the pleaſure of a ſpectacle, 
than which nothing is more ſtriking to a 
foreigner, becauſe he can have a right idea 
of it no where elſe: I ſaw the three eſtates 


of the kingdom aflembled in parliament, 
The king was on his throne in all his ma- 


jeſty ; around him fat the peers in their dif- 
ferent robes; at the bar ſtood the ſpeaker of 
the commons, attended by the houſe. Ac- 
cuſtomed as I am to the ſublime court of our 
great emperor, I beheld this ſcene with much 
more reverence: but it was reverence mixed 
with love. Now, and never till now, did I 
ſee a true image of civil government, the ſup- 
port and perfection of human ſociety. A 
tyrant's court is no more worthy to be com- 
pared with this aſſembly, than a lion's den 
with a temple. Here ſuch laws as, after 
mature and free deliberation, have obtained 
the concurrence of the nobles and commons, 
receive the royal aſſent ; nor can any bind the 

ple, which have not the authority of 
that triple ſanftion. A gentleman who came 
with me made me obſerve, that when the 
commons ſent up the ſubſidies granted to the 


king, he thanked them for them, as an ac- 
oC | knowledgement 


Err ER Xxx 


knowledgement that he had no power to 
raiſe them without their conſent. Anciently, 
added he, ſupplies of money and redreſs of 
grievances went together; but ſuch is the 
preſent happineſs of our condition, that we 
have more money than ever to beſtow, and 10 
rievances at all to be redreſſeqe. 

J have heard, ſaid I, that when theſe gifts 
are moſt liberal, they have a natural tendency, 
like plentiful exhalations drawn from the 
earth, to fall again upon the place from 
whence they came. | 

He was going to anſwer me, when the 
houſe roſe, and put an end to my enquiries, 
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. 
SELIM 10 MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


From "PER 


E HIS morning I received a viſit from the 
* gentleman, under whoſe conduct I had 
been at the houſe of lords. After ſome ge- 
neral diſcourſe upon that ſubject, he aſked me 
what I thought of their nobility ? 

I am too great a ſtranger, anſwered I, to 
have formed a right opinion of what they 
are; but, if you pleaſe, I will tell you freely 
what, I think, they ſhould be. 

An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a ſtrenuous 
aſſertor of the privileges of the people, be- 
cauſe he is perpetually entruſted with the 
care of them; and, at the ſame time, deſirous 
to preſerve the juſt rights of the crown, be- 
cauſe it is the ſource from which his honour 
is derived. 

He ſhould have an eſtate that might ſet 
him above dependance; and employ the ſu- 
perfluities, if ſuch there were, not in im- 
proving luxury, but in extending charity. 
| He ſhould make his dignity eaſy to his 
inferiors, by the modeſty and ſimplicity 
of his behaviour; nor ever think himſelf 
too great for the loweſt offices of friendſhip 
and humanity. | 


5 


He 
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He ſhould claim no privilege that might 
exempt him from the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice ; 
and afford his protection, not to men obnoxious 
1j the law, but to every modeſt virtue and 
uſeful art. 

The character you have drawn, replied 
my friend, though it be rare, yet is not imagi- 
nary : ſome there are to whom ſtill it may 
belong; and it eminently exiſts in a young 
nobleman, grandſon and Heir to a late illuſ- 
trious commander *, whoſe name, even in 
Perſia, is not unknown. 
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Duke of Marlborough. 
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| SEL I'M Zo Mr RZA at Ipahan. 


— " 
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; oy 1 44 
From 1 


T E Eng Fr are bleſt with | ome privi· 

leges, which no other nation now in 
the warld enjoys in ſo high a degree, One 
1s, that they cannot be-long deprived of their 
liberty upon ſuſpicion of any crime, not 
even of treaſon itſelf, without being brought 
to a trial: another is, that they cannot be 
tortured, either to force a confeſſion of what 
is laid to their charge, or a diſcovery of their 
accomplices. It 1s a wonderful thing, that 
even in many free ſtates, theſe two eſſential 
rights of human nature have not been {e- 
cured: for can any thing be more repugnant 
to natural juſtice, than to. puniſh without 
proof of a crime? or is there a greater puniſh- 
ment than long impriſonment and the inflic- 
tion of violent pain, either of which is worſe 
than death to an innocent man? From both 
theſe evils the Englith are guarded by their ex- 
cellent laws; which have alto provided, that 
none ſhall undergo the vexation and ſhame of a 
trial in a criminal cauſe without the conſent of 
twelve of their countrymen, who are called 


the grand; Jury nor can ſentence be paſt upon 
them, 


LETTER XL. 
them, but by the unanimous voice of twelve 
more of their equals, with as ſtrong provi- 
fons (in trials for treaſon eſpecially) againſt 
any influence of fear or corruption, as human 
laws are able to frame. To theſe glorious 
privileges is added the right of being taxed 
by none but their repreſentatives, of adviſing 
the king in a parliamentary manner upon all 


matters of government, of enquiring into the 


conduct of miniſters, of arraigning the guilty, 
and taking them out of the ſhelter of the 
throne, liberty of ſpeech in parliament, and 
liberty of writing and publiſhing with all de- 
cent freedom what every man thinks upon 
publick affairs. 

When I conſider all theſe advantages, and 
reflect on the ſtate I am in when in my 
own country, expoſed upon the lighteſt 
ſuſpicion to be ſhut up in a priſon, to be 
tortured there, and, if ever brought out 
from thence, to be tried by a partial judge, 
poſſibly by my accuſer himſelf, to have my 
eſtate taken from me at the emperor's plea- 
fure, having no means of redreſs againſt him 
or his miniſters, and deprived of the power 
even to complain ; when I refle& on all this, 
cannot but look upon the loweſt ſubje& of 
England with envy, and with reſpect, as 1 
ſhould on a being of an order ſuperior to 
mine, 

But, 
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But, on the other hand, were there an 
ngliſhman wicked and fooliſh enough, to 
give up the leaſt of theſe rights for any 
temptatidn of fortune or power, I ſhould 
look down upon him, however exalted 
by titles or wealth, with more contempt 
than upon the loweſt flave in my ſeraglio: 
for, if unwilling  flavery be the worſt of mis- 
fortunes, voluntary ſervitude is the baſeſt of 
crimes. . 


LT 
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StLIM fo Mirza af Iſpahan. 


Fido London 


ABO UT a fortnight ago, I went, in com- 
2 pany with one of my acquaintance, to ſee 
aplace in this city, called the Exchange, which 
is the general rendezvous of all the mer- 
chants, not only of England, but the whole 
trading world. I never yet came into an 
gemöly with ſo much reſpect as into this. 
Theſe, ſaid I to my friend, are the moſt »/e- 
ful, and therefore the moſt honourable, of 
mankind, They are met here, to carry on 
the common happineſs; their gains are the 
advantage of the publick; and their /abour 
makes the eaſe of human life. 

I had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when he 
carried me out into a neighbouring alley, where 
[alſo ſaw ſome buſy faces, but which looked, 
methought, very different from the others. 
Theſe, ſaid he, are a ſort of traders, whoſe 
whole buſineſs is confined within the com- 
pals of this alley, where they create a kind 
of ebb and flow, which they know how to 
turn to good account; but which is deſtruc- 
tive to all trade, except heir own. Nay, 
they have ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent em- 
fefs here, that half the wealth of the nation 
has been ſunk by it. 

They 
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They are then a fort of 3. _ an- 
ſwered I. 

A moſt diabolical one e truly, replied he; and 
what is moſt wonderful, ihe maſters of the 
art have the ſecret to render themſelves invi. 
ſible... Though they are always virtually pre. 
£8 bere, they never appear to vulgar eyes: 
but fome of their imps are frequently diſ- 
covered, and by their motions the ſkilful in 
this traffick ſteer their courſe, and regulate 

cir ventures. | © 15 8 

While he was Rg this to me, there 
came up. to us an ill- looked fellow, and aſked 
if we had any Hock to fell. 
My friend whiſpered me in the ear, chat 
this was an imp. ſtarted; called on Ma- 
Homet to protect me, and made the beſt of 
my way out of the alley. N 
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From London. 


THAT Abdallah, whom I mentioned in 


a former letter, is gone from England; 


thou wilt be affected with the virtue of the 
man, when I tell thee the cauſe of his de- 


parture. He ſent laſt week to deſire I would 
come to him. I came, and found him op- 
preſſed with the deepeſt ſorrow. Ah, Se- 
lm! ſaid he to me, I muſt leave thee; I 


muſt go, and diſcharge my duty to the. beſt 
of fathers: I muſt give my all for him to 


whom I owe it. At theſe words, he put a 
letter into my hand, which he had juſt re- 
ceived the day before; I found by it, that his 
father, who was a merchant, in à voyage 
from Grand Cairo to Aleppo, was taken by a 
cruizer of the iſſe of Malta, and, being un- 
able himſelf to pay his ranſom, had written 


to his ſon to do it for him. Thou knoweſt, 
kud he to me, that I am not rich: to raiſe. 


the ſum demanded for my father's liberty, 
[ muſt {ell all my effects, and leave myſelf 


without the means of a ſubſiſtence, except 


what my labour can procure me.” But my 
own diſtreſs is not what concerns me molt : 
the fear of poverty cannot fright me from 


my 
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my duty; I only grieve for the fate of my 
poor wife, whom the ruin of my fortune 
will expofe to indigence and ſhame. It js 
for her ſake that I have ſent for you : and ] 
conjure you by alt our friendfhip, by the 
prophet, and the God whom we adore, not 
to refuſe me the firſt favour I ever aſked... 


„ + 


_ in the room of the unfortunate 


Abdatt 


— 


_" *Phen, turning to me, and weeping bit- 


rerly, This, cried he, O Selim, is the grace 
for which I am a ſuppliant: permit me 


to give her to a man, who I know will 


ufe” her well. I am reſolved to divorce 
her- this very inſtant, according to the 
power allowed me by our law, if you will 


conſent to take her for your wife; nor 


could the ſophi himſelf make you a preſent 
of greater value. If the charms of her 

erfon are not ſufficient to recommend her to 
you, know that her mind is till fairer, and 
more accompliſhed, I brought her with me 
into England three years ago; in all which 
time, ſhe has hardly ſtirred out of my 
Houfe, nor defired any company but _ 


om, m0. — — 
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t is impoſſible to be happier with a wife, 
than I have been with her: nothing ſhauld 
ever have prevailed on me to part with her, 
but the defire to ſeparate her from my mis- 
fortunes, and to procure her a maintenance 

reeable to her birth and merit, which I 
am no longer able to provide for her myſelf. 

He had ſcarce ended, when the lady, 
taking her hair, and beating the whutett 
breaſt I ever ſaw, implored him not to think 
of a ſeparation, more painful to her than 
any miſery that poverty could reduce her to. 

After many paſhonate expreſſions of her 
love, ſhe declared, that ſhe would accompany. 
him to Malta, and beg her bread with him 
afterwards, if it was neceſſary, rather than 


ſtay behind in the moſt affluent condi- 


tion, But he poſitively refuſed to let her go; 
and inſiſted upon giving her to me, as the 
only expedient to make him eaſy. To carry 
her with me, ſaid he, would be expoſing her 
to ſuch dangers aud wants, as I cannot endure 
even to think of. But lefs can I bear the 
thought of leaving her here, in a'nation.of 
infidels, among women who have given up 
modeſty, and men who. profeſs to make war 
upon it wherever it is to be found. Your 
houſe is the only aſylum to which her virtue 
can ſafely retire. As your wife, ſhe will be 
protected from any inſult, even in this land 
of licentiouſneſs. To theſe words of Abdal- 
lah, Zelis replied with many arguments, but 
th more fears. I continued ſome time a 
lent 
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filent witneſs of this extraordinary diſpute ; 

but, at laſt, ſeeing him determined to divorce 

her, I told him, I would accept her as a 

treaſure committed to my hands, not for my 

own uſe, but to ſecure it for my friend: that 

ſhe ſhould remain with me under the cha- 

racter of my wite, but I would always be a 

ſtranger to her bed; and if, at his return, he 

found himſelf in circumſtances ſufficient to 

maintain her, I would reſtore her back again 

to him untouched: or, in caſe they ſhould 

mutually. defire it, carry her with me to my 

feraglio in the Eaſt. They were both much 

comforted with this aſſurance; and Zelis 

conſented to ſtay with me, fince Abdallah 

commanded it. The poor man embarked for 

Malta the following week, with his whole 

| fortune on board for his father's ranſom; and 
1 left me ſo touched with his filial piety, that 
I made an offer to pay part of it myſelf: but 
he told me, I had done enough for him, in 

taking care of what was deareſt to him upon 

earth, and refuſed any further ſuccour from 


: | N, B. This Story | is reſumed, in Letter 
LXXVI. 5 ST 
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SELIM fo Mirza af Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Lately fell into diſcourſe with an Engliſh- 

man, who has well examined the conſtitu- 
tion of his country. I begged him to tell me, 
what he thought of the preſent ſtate of it. 
Two principal evils, anſwered he, are making 
way for arbitrary power, if the court ſhould 
ever be inclined to take advantage of them, 
biz. the abuſe of our wealth, and the abuſe 
of our eloquence. The laſt is, if poſſible, 
more miſchievous than the firſt ; for it ſeduces 
thoſe whom money could not corrupt. It is 
the moſt pernicious of all our refinements, 
and the moſt to be dreaded in a free country. 
To ſpeak truth, is the privilege of a free- 
man; to do it roundly and plainly, is his 
glory. Thus 1t was that the ancient Ro- 
mans debated every thing that concerned the 
commonwealth, at a time when they beſt 
knew how to govern, before Greece had 
infected them with rhetorick: as nothing 
was propounded to them with diſguiſe, they 
eaſily judged what was moſt for their honour 
and intereſt, But the thing called eloquence 
here is of another kind. It is leſs the talent 
of enforcing truth, than of impoſing falſe- 
hood; it does not depend on a true know- 
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ledge of the matter in debate, for generally 
it aims at nothing more than a ſpecious ap- 
pearance: nor is wiſdom a neceſſary quality 
in the compoſition of an orator; he can do 
without it very well, provided he has the 
happy facility of diſcourſing ſmoothly, and 
aflerting boldly. I own to thee, Mirza, this 
account ſurprized me; we have no know- 
ledge in. the Eaſt of ſuch an eloquence as 
this man deſcribed : it is our cuſtom to ſpeak 
naturally and pertinently, without ever ima- 
gining that there was an art.in it, or thatit was 
poſſiole to talk finely upon a ſubje& which 

we do not underſtand. "=. 
Pray, Sir, ſaid I; when theſe orators you 
tell me of have becn caught two or three 
times in @ lie, do not you treat them with 
the utmoſt contempt? Quite the contrary, 
anſwered he: the whole merit and pride of 
their profeſſion is to decerve: they are to lay 
falſe colours upon every thing; and the 
greater the impoſition is, the greater their 
reputation. The orator who can only perſuade 
us to act againſt ſome of our leſſer intereſts, 
is but à genius of the ſecond rate; but he who 
can compel us by his eloquence to violate the 
molt eflential, is an able man indeed, and will 
certainly. % very high. I ſuppoſe, it may 
be your cuitom in Pertia to beſtow employ- 
ments on ſuch perſuns as have particularly 
qualified themſelves for them: you put the 
care. cf the army and the marine into the 
hands of ſoldiers and ſeamen ; you make one 
„ man 
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man ſecretary of ſtate, becauſe he has been 


bred in foreign courts, and underſtands the. 


intereſts of your neighbouring princes; to 
another you truſt the revenue, becauſe he is 
{kilful in occonomy, and has proved himſelf 
above the temptation of embezzling what 
paſſes through his hands. Yes, replied I. 
this is ſurely the right method, and I conclude 
it muſt be yours. No, ſaid he, we are 
above thoſe vulgar prejudices; fuch qua- 
lifications are not requiſite among us: to be 
fit for any or all of theſe poſts, one muſt 
be a good ſpeaker in parliament. How! ſaid I, 
becauſe I make a fine harangue upon a treaty 
of peace, am I therefore fit to ſuperintend an 
army? We think ſo, anſwered he. And if I 
can plauſibly defend a miniſter of ſtate from 
a reaſonable charge brought againſt him, 
have I thereby a title to be taken into the ad- 
miniſtration ? Beyond diſpute, in this country, 


anſwered he. Why then, by Mahomet, ſaid - 
I. your government may well be ſick. What 


a diſtempered body muſt that be, whoſe 
members are ſo monſtrouſly out of joint, 
that there is no one part in its proper place! 


If my tongue ſhould undertake to do the 
office of my head and arms, the abſurdity 


and the impotency would be juſt the ſame. 
Yet thus, ſaid he, we go on, lamely 


enough, I muſt confeſs ; but ſtill admiring 


our own wiſe policy, and laughing at the reſt 
of the world. | 
2 You 
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Vou may laugh, replied 1, as you think 
fit; but, if the ſyltan, my maſter, had among 
his counſellors ſuch an orator as you deſcribe; 
2 fellow that would prate away truth, equity, 
dex common ſenſe; by the tomb of our holy 
prophet, he would make a mute of kim, 
and ſet him to watch over the feraglio inſtead 


of the re." 


At theſe words I was obliged to take my 
leave, and our diſcourſe was broke off till 
another — | 


e 
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1 From London. 
THE next day I ſaw my friend again, 
and he reſumed the ſubje& of eloquence. 
You cannot imagine, ſaid he to me, of what 
fatal conſequence this art of haranguing has 
been to all free ſtates. Good laws — been 
eſtabliſned by wiſe men, who were far from 
being eloquent; and n men, who 
were far from being wiſe, haye every where 
deſtroyed or corrupted them, Look into 
hiſtory, you will find, that the ſame period 
which carried eloquence to its perfection, 
was almoſt always mortal to liberty. The 
republicks of Greece, and that of Rome, did 
not ſee their moſt celebrated orators, till the 
very moment that their conſtitutions were 
overturned. And how, indeed, ſhould it be 
otherwiſe? When once it becomes a faſhion 
to advance men to dignity and power, not 
for the good council that they give,. but for 
an agreeable manner of recommending bad 
ones, it is impoſſible that a government ſo 
adminiſtered can long ſubſiſt. Is any thing 
complained of as amiſs? Inſtead. of redreſs, 
they give you an oration. Have you pro- 
poled a good and needful law? ln exchange 
for that, you receive an oration. Has your 
natural reaton determined you upon any 
RR * point? 


* 
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point? Up gets an orator, and ſo confounds 
you, that you are no longer able to reaſon at 
all. Is any right meaſure to be obſtructed, or 
wrong one to be advanced? There is an orator 
always ready; and it is moſt charmingly 
performed, to the delight of all the hearers. 
+ do not know, ſaid I, what pleaſure you 
may find in being deceived; but I dare ſay, 
ſhould theſe gentlemen undertake to inſtruct 
a merchant in his buſineſs, or a farmer in his 
work, without underſtanding either trade or 
"Huſbandry, they would only be laughed at for 
* their pains; and yet, when they attempt to per- 
ſuade a nation to commit a thouſand ſenſeleſs 
faults, they are liſtened to with great at - 
tention, and come off with abundance of 
applauſe. But for my part, I think they 
* deſerve nothing but hatred and contempt, 
for daring to play with ſuch ſacred things 
as truth, juſtice, and publick good, in to 
» wanton and diſſolute a manner. 
| Moſt certainly, anſwered he, they are 
very dangerous to all ſociety. For what is it 
that they profeſs? do not they make it 
their boaſt, that they have the power to ſooth 
-or inflame; that is, in proper terms, to 
make us partial, or to make us mad? are 
either of theſe tempers of the mind agreeable 
to the duty of a judge, or of a counſellor of 
"Nate? I maintain that it would be juſt as 
- proper for us to decide a queſtion of right or 
wrong, after a debauch of wine, or a doſe of 
opium, as after being heated or cooled, S 
22 27 : tne 


- 
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the degree we often are, by the addreſs of one 
oftheſe 1kilful ſpeakers, 

Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to 
baniſh a member of their ſenate (as I have 
read they did) only becauſe they thought he 
had too much eloquence, and gained too great 
an aſcendant in their councils by that be- 
witching talent. Without ſuch a caution, 
there is no ſafety; for we are led, when we 
fancy that we act molt freely; and the man 
who can maſter our affections, will have but 
little trouble with our reaſon. - But, to ſhew 

ou the power .of oratory, in its ſtroageſt 
light, let us ſee what it does with religion: 
in itſelf it is ſimple and beneficent, full of 
charity and humility; and yet, let an eloquent 
Jeſuit get up into a pulpit, what monſtrous 
ſyſtems will he draw out of it! what pride, 
what tyranny, will he make it authorize! 
how much rancour and malignity will he graft 
upon it! If then the laws of God may be 
thus corrupted by the taint of nen do 


we wonder that the laws of men cannot 


eſcape? No, ſaid I, no miſchiefs are to be 
wondered at, where the reaſon of mankiud 1 is 


lo abuſed, 
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PERSIAN LETTERS, 
LETTER XLYV. 
SELIM ro MIR Z A af Iſaphan. 


From London. 


2 I* HE converſation I repeated to thee in 


my laſt letter was heard by a gentleman 


that fat near us, who, I have been told, has 
found his account fo much in eloquence, as 
to be intereſted in the defence of it: accord- 
' ingly, he attacked my friend, and told him, 
he was afraid he had forgot his hiſtory, 
or he would have recollected that Demoſ- 


thenes and Cicero, the two greateſt orators 


that ever were, employed their rhetorick in 


the ſervice of their country. I might, per- 


© haps, anſwered he, make fome objections to 
the integrity of both; but, allowing what you 


ſay, it amounts to no more than this, that 


- eloquence may be of ſervice to mankind in 
the poſſeſſion of very good men; and fo may 
arbitrary power, of the greateſt ſervice: but 


yet we ſay in England, that it is wiſer not to 
truſt to it; becauſe, as it is generally ma- 
naged, it becomes a moſt grievous oppreſſion. 
And; I am ſure, I can ſhew you in hiſtory 
as many orators that have abuſed their clo- 

uence, as kings that have abuſed their au- 
rr: for, beſides the wickedneſs common 


td human nature, the'vanity of making a bad 


o cauſe 
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cauſe appear a good one is in itſelf a dangerous 
temptation. When a man ſees he is able to 
impoſe upon the judgements of others, he 
muſt be a very honeſt and very modeſt one, 
indeed, if he never does it wrongfully. Alas, 
Sir, returned his antagoniſt, the generality of 
men are too weak to bear truth! they muſt 
be cheated into happineſs.—I am fure they 
are often cheated out of it, replied my friend: 
nor can I wholly agres to your propoſition in 
the ſenſe you underſtand it, It may be ne- 
ceflary for the government of mankind, not 
to tell them the whole truth: ſomething may 
be proper to be hid behind the veil of policy ; 

but it is ſeldom neceſſary to tell them Jes. 
Theſe pious frauds are the inventions of very 
impious men; they are the tricks of thoſe who 
make the publick good a pretence for ſerving 
their private vices. Let us conſider how 
mankind 'was governed in thoſe ages and 
ſtates, where they are known to have been 
the happieſt, How was it in Athens, while 
the laws of Solon preſerved their force? was 
it then thought neceſſary to lie for the good 
of the commonwealth? No: — the people 
were truly informed of every thing that con- 
cerned them; and as they judged by their na- 
tural underſtanding, their determinations were 
right, and their actions glorious; but when 
the orators had got the dominion over them, 
and they were deceived upon the principle you 
eſtabliſn, what was the conſequence? Their 
leaders became factious and corrupt, their 
gover n- 
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government venal, their publick councils un- 
certain and fluctuating, eithef too weakly 
fearful, or too raſbly bold; till, at laſt, from 
generous high · ſpirited freemen, they ſunk 
into prating, contemptible flaves. In Rome 
the caſe was much the ſame: as long as they 
were a great and free people, they underſtocd 
not theſe political refinements. All govern- 
ments, in their firſt inſtitution, were founded 
zn truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers of 
them were generally honeſt men ; but, by 
length of time, corruption is introduced, and 
men come to look upon thoſe frauds as 
neceſſary to government, which their fore- 
fathers abhorred as deſtructive to it. It does 
not, ſaid I, belong to me to decide in this 
diſpute; but it ſeems to be highly important, 
that 2615 power of deceiving for the publick good 
ſhould be lodged in ſafe hands. And I ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch among you as are truſted with 
it, are very conſtant and uniform in their prin- 
ciples. Though 7he colours may vary, the 
ground of their conduct is ſtill the fame. 
What with them is the eſentral and funda- 
mental intereſt of the nation now, will cer- 
tainly be ſo next year : diſgrace or favour can 
make no difference. 


of > L E. 
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SELIM 7% MIR Z A 47 Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 WAS the other day in company with a 


clergyman, who has the education of ſe- 
veral young noblemen committed to his 
care: a truſt of this importance made me re- 

ard him as one the moſt conſiderable men in 
England. This ſage, ſaid I to myſelf, has 
muchto anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs 
of the next age will in a great meaſure depend 
on his capacity.—I was very deſirous to enter 
into diſcourſe with him, that I might know 
if he was equal to his office, and tried all the 
common topicks of converſation; but on 
none of theſe was I able to draw a word from 
him: at laſt, upon ſome point being ſtarted, 

which gave him occaſion to quote a Latin 
post, he opened all at once, ah poured forth 
ſuch a deluge of hard words, compoſed out 
of all the learned languages, that, though I 
underſtood but little of his meaning, I could 
not help admiring his elocuti n. 

As his ſcholars were many of them born to 
an hereditary ſhare in the legiſlature, I con- 
cluded he muſt be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Engliſh conſtitution, and able to 
inſtruct them in the knowledge of it: but, 


upon aſking him ſome queſtions on that ſub- 


ject, 
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' tiberty; you exerciſe them in ju/tice and nag- 
nanimily; you form them to a reſemblance of 


authors. Far from it, ſaid a gentleman in 
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je, I found, to my very great ſurprize, that 
he was more a ſtranger to it than myſelf, 
and had tio notions of government, but what 
he drew from the imaginary republick of 1 


== 
* 


Greek philoſopher: Well, ſaid I, you at 
leaſt inſtruct your ſcholars in Grecian and 
Roman virtue; you light up in them a ſpirit 


the great characters they meet with in ancient 


company. They are accuſtomed to tremble a: 


à rod, to tell lies in excuſe of trifling faults, 
to betray their companions, to be ſpies and 
cowards: the natural vigour of their ſpirits is 
broke, rhe natural ingenuity of their tempers] 
varniſhed over, the natural bent of their 


genius curbed and thwarted. The whole d 
© purpoſe of their education is to acquire ſome Wi bv 
Greek and Latin words; by this only they ate 

ſo 


allowed to try their parts; if they are back- 


Cw 


ward in this, they are pronounced dunces, 
and often made fo from diſcouragement and 


I ſhould think, ſaid I, if words only are to 
be taught them, they ſhould learn to ſpeak 
Engliſh with grace and elegance, which is 
particularly neceffary in a government where 

- eloquence has obtained ſo great a fway. That 
article is never thought of, anſwered he: | 
came myſelf from the college a perfect maſter 
of one or two dead languages; but could 
neither write nor ſpeak my own, till it was 
| | taught 


© - 
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nught me by the letters and converſation of a 
dy about the court, whom, luckily for my 
ducation, I fell in love with. 
[ have heard, ſaid I, that it is uſual for 
joung gentlemen to fniſh their ſtudies in 
ther countries; and, indeed, it ſeems ne- 
o&fary enough by the account you have given 
ne of them here: but, if I may judge by 
the greateſt part of thoſe whom I have ſeen at 
their return, the foreign maſters are no better 
than the Engliſh, and the fore/gn miſtreſſes not 
bo good. Were I to go back to Perſia with 
an Engliſh coat, an Englith footman, and an 
Faplh cough, it would amount to juſt the 
improvement made in France by one half of 
| the youth who travel thither. | 
Add to theſe, a taſte for muſick, replied 
the gentleman, with two or three terms of 
building and of painting; and you would 
want but one taſte more to be as accompliſhed as 
ſme of the fineſt gentlemen that Italy ſends 
1s back. | i 
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SErIiM 70 Mirza of Ipahan. 


From London. 
Fon 8 the education of Engliſh 


entlemen, we turned our diſcourſe to 

that Sf Englith ladies. I aſked a married mi 
that was in company, to inſtruct me a little 
in the courſe of it, being particularly curjou 
to know the methods which could render 
woman iu this country ſo different a creature 
from one in Perſia. Indeed, Sir, ſaid he 
you.muſt aſk my 2vz/e, not me, that queſtion 
-theſe are myſteries I am not allowed to pr 
into. When I preſume to give my advic 
about i it, ſhe tells me, the education of a lad 
is above the capacity of a man, let him be 
ever ſo wiſe in his own affairs. I ſhould 
think, ſaid I, that as the purpoſe of womens 
breeding is nothing elſe but to teach them tc 
pleaſe men; a man thould be a better judge o 
zhat than any woman in the world, But, pray 
Sir, what in general have you obſerved o 
this myſterious infiitution ? ] do not inquire inte 
the ſecrets behind the altar, but only the out 
ward farms of diſcipline which are expoſed tc 
the eyes of all the world. Why, Sir, re 
1 he, the ſirſt great point which cver) 
2 mothe 
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mother aims at, is to make her girl a goddeſs 
if ſhe can, 

A goddeſs! cried I, in great aſtoniſhment. 

Yes, ſaid he; you have none of them in 
the Eaſt; but here we have five or fix i in every 
ſtreet ; there never were more divinities | in 
Egypt, than there are at this time in the 
town of London. In order therefore to fit 
them for that character, they are made to 
' throw. off human nature, as much as poſſible, 
in their looks, geſtures, words, actions, dreſs, 
ge. But is it not apt to return again? ſaid 
J. Ves, replied he, it returns indeed again, 
but ſtrangely diſtorted and deformed. The 
fame thing happens to their minds as to their 
ſrapes ; both are cramp? by a violent confine- 
ment, which makes them ſwell out in the 
wrong place. You cannot conceive the wild 
ticks that women play, from this habitual 
perverſion of their faculties: there is not 
a fingle quality belonging to them, which 
they do not apply to other purpoſes than Pro- 
ndence deſigned it for. Hence it is, that 
they are vain of being cowards, and aſhamed 


of being modi: hence they /mile on the man 


whom they like, and looꝶ cold on him they 
hve: hence they kill every ſentiment of their 


own, and not only act with the faſhion, but 


really 7hink with it. All this is taught them 


carefully from their childhood, or elſe it 


would be impoſſible ſo to conquer their na- 
cal dif} {poſitions, 


Ido 
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I do not know, ſaid J, what the uſe is of 
theſe inſtructions ; but it ſeems to me, that in 
a country where the women are admitted to 
a familiar and conſtant ſhare in every active 
ſcene of life, particular care ſhould be taken 
in their education, to cultivate their reaſon, and 


form their hearts, that they may be equal to 


the part they have to act. Where great 
temptations muſt occur, great virtues are re- 
quired ; and the giddy ſituations in which they 
are placed, or love to place themſelves, de- 
mand a more than ordinary ſtrength of brain. 
In Perſia a woman has no occaſion for any 
thing but beauty, becauſe of the confinement 
which ſhe lives under, and therefore that 
only 1s attended to: but here, methinks, 
good ſenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it is the 

ufineſs of a lady to improve and adorn her 
underſtanding with as much application as the 
other ſex; and, generally ſpeaking, by method; 
much the ſame. 5 


1 5 
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S ELIN fo MIR Z A of Iſpahan. 


From London. 
WAS this morning with ſome gentle« 
men of my acquaintance, who were talk- 

ing of the attempt that had been made not 
long ago of ſetting up a preſs at Conſtanti- 
nople, and the oppoſition it had met with 


from the mufli. ey applied to me, to 


know what I thought of it, and whether in 
Perſia alſo it was our religion that deprived us 
of ſo uſeful an art. 

I told them, that policy had more part 
than religion in that affair : that the preſs was 
a very dangerous engine, and the abuſes of it 
made us juſtly apprehend ill conſequences 
from it. | f 

You are in the right, ſaid one of the com- 
pany, for this ſingle reaſon, berauſe your go- 
vernment is a deſpotick one. But in a free coun- 
try, the preſs may be very uſeful, as long 
35 it is under no partial reſtraint : for it is of 
great conſequence, that the people ſhould be 
informed & every thing that concerns them; 
and, without printing, ſuch knowledge could 
not circulate, either ſo eaſily or ſo faſt. And 
to argue againſt any branch of liberty from 
the ill uſe, that may be made of it, is to argue 
againſt liberty itſelf, ſince all is eapable of 
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being abuſed : nor can any part of freedom be 
more important, or better worth contending 
for, than that by which the ſpirit of it is 
preſerved, ſupported, and diffuſed. By this 
appeal to the judgement of the people, we 
lay ſome reſtraint upon thoſe miniſters, who 
may have found means to ſecure themſelves 
from any other 4% incorruptible tribunal; and 
fure they have no reaſon to complain, if the 
publick exerciſes a right, which cannot be 
denied without avowing that their conduct 
will not bear enquiry. For though the beſt 


adminiſtration may be attacked by calumny, 


I can hardly believe it would be hurt by it, 
becauſe I have known a great deal of it em- 
ployed to very little purpoſe againſt gentlemen 
in oppoſition to miniſters, who had nothin 

to defend them but the force of truth. I do 
not mean by this to juſtify any ſcurrilities 
upon the perſonal characters either of ma- 
giſtrates or private men, or any /be/ properly 
% called. Againſt ſuch abuſes of the preſs 


the laws have provided a remedy; and let 


the laws take their courſe; it is for the 
intereſt of liberty they ſhould do ſo, as well 
as for the ſecurity and honour of govern- 
ment: but let them not be ſtrained into 
oppreſſion . by forced conſtructions, or extraor- 
dinary acts of power, alike repugnant to natural 
Juſtice, and to the fpirit of a free ſtate. 
Such arbitrary practices no provocation can 


juſtify, no precedents warrant, no danger 
excuſe. | 
The 


* 


LETTER XLVIII. 

The gentleman, who ſpoke thus, was con- 
tradicted by another of the company, who, 
with great warmth, and many arguments, 
mine, That the licentiouſneſs of the 
«© preſs was grown, of late, to ſuch a danger- 
« ous heighth as to require extraordinary re- 
« medies; and that, if it were put under the 
« inſpection of ſome diſcreet and judicious 
« perſon, it would be far more beneficial to 
« the publick.” . | „ 

I agree to it, anſwered he, upon one con- 
dition, biz. That there may be likewiſe an 
inſpector for THE PEOPLE, as well as one for 
the court ; but if nothing is to be licenſed on 
one fide, and every thing on the other, it 
would be vaſtly better for us to adopt the 
Eaſtern policy, and allow no printing here at 
all, than to leave it under ſuch a partial 


— 


direction. 
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OLE TITER XII. 
:  SeELIM fo MirzA at Iſpahan. 


FRE YORI TR 4 4 $9 From London. 

PHE fame gentleman, who, as I told 
= theein my laſt, argued fo ſtrongly for 

the liberty of the preſs, went on with his 
diſcourſe in the following matner, 
If we have ſo much reaſon to be unwilling 

that what we print ſhould be under the in- 
ſpettion' of the court; how much more may 

we complain of a new power aſſumed within 

' theſe laſt fifty years by all the courts in 
Europe, of inſpecting private letters, and in- 
vading the liberty of the pat? The ſecrecy and | 
ſafety of correſpondence is a point of ſuch 
conſequence to mankind, that the leaſt inter- 
ruption of it would be criminal, without an 
evident neceſſity; but that of courſe, from one 
year to another, there ſhould be a conſtant 
breach of it publickly avowed, 1s ſuch a 
violation of the rights of ſociety, as one can- 
not but wonder at even in this age. 


You may well wonder, ſaid I to him, 0 
when I myſelf am quite amazed to hear of { 
fuch a thing; the like of which was never 1 
practiſed among as, whom you Engliſh re- f 
proach with being faves. But I beg you to b 


4 inform me what it was, that could induce a 
free people to give up all the ſecrets of their 


buſineſs and private thoughts, to the — 
| an 


LETTER XLIX. 


and atmen of a miniſter, or his inferior 
tools in office? 

They never gave them up, anſwered he; 
but thoſe gentlemen have exerciſed this power 
by their own authority, under pretence of 
diſcovering plots againſt the ſtate. No doubt, 


ſaid one of the company, it is a great advan- 


tage and eaſe to the government, to be ac- 


uainted at all times with the ſentiments of 


couſiderable perſons, becauſe it is poſſible 

they pon. have ſome ill intent.—It is very 

true, replied the other; and it might be ſtill 

a greater eaſe and advantage to the govern- 
ment to have a /cenſed ſpy in every. houle, , 
who ſhould report the — private converſa- 
tions, and let the miniſter thoroughly into 
the ſecrets of every family in the kingdom. 

This would effectually detect and prevent 

conſpiracies; but would any body come into 

it on that account 

Is it not making a bad compliment te to a 

Fade to ſu — that it could not be 

ecured without. ſuch. meaſures. as are incon- 
ſtent with Nan for e it is T , 


fatal it may prove 1n its remoter conſe ſuences, 
and how greatly we may want thoſe. uſeful. 
barriers we have 6 een y broken down. 


* 
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LeTTER L 
21 75 to Mixz4 « at Ipahan. 


| | From London. 

HAD lately the pledfiics of ſeeing a fight 

which filled my mind beyond all the mag. 
nificerice that our Eaſtern monarchs can ſhew; 
I Taw a Britiſh fleet under full ſail. Nothing 
can be imagined more pompous, or more 

auguſt! The vaſt ſize of the ſhips, and the 

ſkill of the ſailors, eiceed any others now in 
the univerſe; 152 are they leſs renowned for 
theit de agel The whole ſpectacle gave 
me the Heſt 1 of the ftrenget of this 
mation; 4 "tenth not cohfiiied to their own 
coaſts; 'but '&qually formidable to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the globe. 

Were I a king of En gland, Lwbut here 
rEchfoV 28 Bebaliadgr with any ſolehtinity bu 
in the cabin of a ff. rute man 2 So 
is the true” fear of his empire; and from rhat 
thront he might awe the whole world, if he 
utiderftood how to exert his maritime power in 
its full ſtrength, and was wiſe enough to aim 


at 10 ober. But, by an unaccountable miſtake 


in theit᷑ policy, many kings of England have 
1 1 e eit chat ci * hay the 
advantage of an and.: bo +: been 

as deeply Weder ed. in the affairs of the content 
as the moſt expoſed of the ſtates there, and 
by | m7 neglected 
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neglected the ſea, to give all their attention to 
expenſive and ruinous wars undertaken at land. 
Nay, what is ſtranger ſtill, they have been 
fond of acquiſitions made upon the continent; 
not conſidering that all ſuch acquiſitions, inſtead 
of encreaſing their real ſtrength, are only ſo 
many weak and vulnerable parts, in which 
they are liable to be hurt by thoſe enemies 
who could not poſſibly hurt them in their 
natural ſtate, as the ſovereigns of a powerful 
iſland. - Their caſe is the reverſe of that ex- 
preſſed by the poets of Greece in the fable of 
Antæus. He was (ſay thoſe poets) the ſor of 
the earth; and as long as he fought upon her 
ſurface, even Hercules, the ſtrongeſt of he- 
roes, could not. overcome him; but being 
drawn from thence he was eaſily vanquiſhed: 
the Engliſh (in the ſame poetical ſtyle) are he 
ſons of the ſea, and while they adhere ro their 
mother. they are invincible; but if they can 
once be drawn out of that ſituation, their 
ſtrength forſakes them, and they are not only 
in danger of being cruſhed by their . enemies, 
but may be. bygged to death even by their 
friends 8 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 
EE RA 


SELIM ta MIRZEZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


1 AM returned to this city, from which 1 
have made a long excurſion, and am going 
to give thee an account how I have paſſed my 
time. A friend of mine, who lives in a part 
of England diſtant from the capital, invited 
me to ſpend the ſummer at his houſe: my 
curioſity to ſee ſomething new, and a natural 
love to fields and groves at this ſeaſon of the 
year, made me glad to accept of his propoſal. 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving 
London was, to find all the country cultivated 
like one great garden. This is the genuine 
effect of that happy liberty which the Engliſh 
enjoy: where property is ſecure, induſtry 
will exert itſelf; and ſuch is the force of in- 
duſtry, that, without any particular advan- 
tages of ſoil or climate, the lands about this 
city are of a hundred times greater profit to 
their owners, than the beſt-tempered and moft 
fertile ſpots of Aſia to the ſubjects of the 
Sophi or the Turk. | 
Another circumſtance, which engaged my 
attention throughout all my journey, was the 
vaſt number of tine ſeats that adorned the way 
as I travelled along, and ſeemed to expreſs a 


certain rural greatneſs extremely becoming a 
mee 


g. g. e I „ ==> we. mn ef Oy 


8 
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free people. It looked to me, as if men who 
were poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificent retreats 
were above depending on a court, and had 
wiſely fixed the ſcene of their pride and 
pleaſure in the centre of their own eſtates, 
where they could really make themſelves moſt 
conſiderable. And, indeed, this notion is 
true in fact; for it has always been the policy 
of princes that wanted to be abſolute, to draw 
ntlemen away from their country-ſeats, and 
place them about a court, as well to deprive 
them of the popularity which hoſpitality 
might acquire, as to render them cold to the 
intereſt of the country, and wholly devoted 
to themſelves. Thus we have often been 
told by our friend Uſbec, that the court and 
capital of France 1s crowded with nobility, 
while in the provinces there 1s ſcarce a man- 
fion-houſe that is not falling to ruin; an 
infallible 
the nobility itſelf! Thoſe who remember 
what England was forty years ago, ſpeak 
with much uneaſineſs of the change they 
obſerve in this particular; and complain, that 
their countrymen are making haſte to copy 
the French, by abandoning their family ſeats, 
and living too conſtantly in town; but this is 
not yet ſenſible to a foreigner. 
Thou mayſt expect the ſequel of my journey 
in other letters. | 
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298 PERSIAN LETTERS. 
LETTER LU. 
SH. M t Min z A at Upaban. 


F rom ds 


I T . a 1 t out from London, 
that the parliament, which had ſet ſeven 
Fears, was juſt diflolved; and elections for a 
new one were carrying on all over England. 
My firſt day's ſtage had nothing in it remark- 
able, more than what I obſerved to thee in 
my laſt. But when I came to the town 
where I was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all 
crowded with men and women, who gave me 
à lively idea of what I have read of the antient 
Bacchanals. Inſtead of ivy, they carried 
oaken boughs, were exceeding drunk and mu- 
tinous, but, at the ſame time, mighty zealous 
for religion. My Perſian habit drew them all 
about me, and 1 found they were much 
"puzzled: what to make of me. Some faid, 
was a German miniſter, ſent by the court 
to corrupt the electors; upon which ſug- 
geſtion, I had like to have been torn to pieces; 
others fancied me a Jeſuit: but at laſt they 
agreed I was a mountebank ; and as ſuch, con- 
"duced me to my inn with great reſpect. 
When I was ſafely delivered from this danger, 
J took a reſolution to lay aſide my foreign 
dreſs, that I might travel with lets diſturb- 


ance; and fell into diſcourſe upon what had 
7 : paſſed 


rn x I Rr war cur — pry rr, e ‚ noms , em... ane. as ee. 
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paſſed with a gentleman that accompanied me 
in my — It ſeemed to me very ſtrange, 
that, in an affair of ſo great importance as the 
' choice of a guardian for their liberties, men 
ſhould drink themſelves out of their reaſon. 
] aſked, whether riots of this kind were 
common at ' theſe times? He anſwered, that 
the whole buſineſs of the candidates was, to 
pervert and confound the underſtandings of 
— that chuſe them, by all imaginable 
: that, from the day they began to 
made: their intereſt, there was nothing but 
idleneſs and debauchery among the common 
0 le: the care of their families is negledted; 
trades and manufactures are at à ſtand; and 
ſuch a habit of diſorder js brought upon them, 
that it requires the beſt part of ſever years to 
ſettle them again. And yet, continued he, 
this evil, great as it is, may be reckoned one 
of the leaft attending theſe affairs. Could we 
bring our electots to content themſeltes with 
being made drunk for a year together, we 
might hope to preſerve our conſtitution ; but 
it Is the /ober, conſiderate corruption, tle cool 
bargaining for a ſale of their liberties, that 
will be the certain undoing of this nation, 
whenever a Wicked miniſter ſhall be the 
purchaſer. So 
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200. PERSIAN LETTERS. 


LETTER Lit” 
A SHEA: Mirza at Iſpahan. ae 
En | From London. 


T HE n next oy brought us into. a county 
town, where the election for the uy 
and the ſhire were carrying on together. 
was with ſome difficulty that we made — 
way through two or three mobs of different 
parties, that obliged us by turns to declare | 
ourſelves for their reſpective factions. Some | 
of them , wore in their hats tobacco leaves, | 
and ſeemed principally concerned for the ho- | 
nour of that noble plant, which they ſaid had | 
been attacked by the miniſtry ; and in this I | 
heartily joined with them, being myſelf a | 
great admirer of its virtues, like moſt of my 
countrymen. When we came to our inn, I | 
entertained myſelf with aſking my, fellow- \ 
traveller queſtions about elections. The thing i 
was ſo new to me, that in many points I could ; 
not believe him. As for inſtance, it ſeems ; 
very odd, that a corporation ſhould take ſuch r 
a ſudden liking to a man's face, whom they . 
never ſaw before, as to prefer him to a family y 
that had ſerved them time out of mind; yet t 
this, I was aſſured, very often happened, and, a 
what was ſtranger ſtill, on the recommen- 9 
dation of another perſon, who was no better | 
known to them than himſelf, My inſtructor y 
| 185 added. 1 


LETTER LI. 
added, That there was in England onz Man 
ſo extremely popular, though he never affefied 
ularity, that a line from him, accompanied 
with two or three bits of a particular ſort ef 
paper, was enough to direct half the nation i 
the choice of their repreſentatives. | 
It would be endleſs to repeat to thee all the 
tricks which he told me other gentlemen were 
forced to uſe, to get themſelves elected. One 
way of being well with a corporation (which 
a Perſian would hardly conceive) is to As all 
their wives, My companion confeſſed to me, 
that he himſelf had formerly been obliged to 
go through this laborious ſolicitation, and had 
met with fome old women in his way, who 
made him pay dear for their intereſt. 'But 
theſe methods (ſaid he) and other arts of 
popularity are growing out of faſhion every 
day. We now court our electors, as we do 
our miſtreſſes, by ſending a notary to them 
with a propoſal: if they like the ſettlement, 
it is no matter how they like the man that 
makes it; but if we diſagree about hat, othet 
pretenſions are of very little uſe. And to 
make the compariſon the juſter, the members 
thus choſen have no more regard to their 
venal conſtituents, than huſbands ſo married 
to their wives. I aſked, if they had no laws 
apainſt corruption. Yes, ſaid he, very ſtrong 
ones; but corruption is ſtronger than the 
laws. If the magiſtrates in Perfia were to ſell 
wine, 1t would fignify very little that your 
law forbids the drinking it. How is it poſſible, 
| ſaid 
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ſaid I, to bribe. a whole nation to the undoing 
itſelf? It is not poſſible, anſwered he; but 
the misfortune of our government is, that 
abs majority of the repreſentative body i 
choſen, not by the whole nation, but by a 
ſmall and very mean part of it. There are 
a number of boroughs, which have at preſent 
no other trade than ſending members 10 parlia- 
ment, and - whole inhabitants think the right 


of ſelling themſelves and their country the only | 


al of Engliſhmen. Time has 
Produced this evil, which. was quite unfore- 
ſeen in the original frame of our conſtitution; 
and time alone can furniſh occaſions and means 


valuable priyilege of 


of applying an adequate remedy. Before it 
can be thoroughly cured, one of two very 


unlikely things muſt come to pals: either a 
court muſt be ſo diſintereſted as to exert all its 
power for the redreſſing an evil advantageous 
to itſelf; or a popular party, ſo ſtrong as to 
give laws to the court, muſt have virtue 
enough to venture diſguſting the people, as 
well as ending the crown, for the lake of re. 
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From London. 

ON the third day our travels were at an 
end, and I arrived at my friend's houſe 
with all the pleaſure which we receive from 
retirement and repoſe, after a life of tumult 
and fatigue. I was as weary of elections, as 
if I had been a candidate myſelf; and could 
not help expreſſing my ſurprize, that the ge- 
neral diſorder on theſe occaſions had not 
brought ſome fatal miſchief upon the na- 

tion, That we are not undone by it, replied 

my friend, is entirely owing to the happy 


circumſtance of our being an iſland. Were 1 
we ſeated on the continent, every election of ; 


a new parliament would infallibly draw on an 

invaſion, —It is not only from enemies abroad 

| that you are in danger, anſwered I: one 

would think that the violence of domeſtick 

feuds ſhould of itſelf overturn your conſtitu- 

tion, as it has ſo many others; and how you 

have been able to eſcape ſo long, is the Mon- 

der of all who have been bred up under 
abſolute monarchies: for they are taught, 

that the ſuperior advantage of their form of 
vernment conſiſts in the ſtrength of union; 

and that in other ſtates, where power is more 
divided, a pernicious confuſion muſt enſue. 

bag I They 
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| They argue rightly enough, ſaid the gentle. 


man who came along with me; but they 
carry the argument too far. No doubt, 
Factions are the natural inconveniences of all 
free governments, as oppreſſion is too apt to 
attend on arbitrary power. But the differ. 
ence lies here, that in an abſolute monarchy, 
a tyrant has nothing to reſtrain him; whereas 
parties are not only a controul on thoſe that 
govern, but on each other; nay, they are 
even a controul pon themſelves, as the leaders 
of them dare not give a looſe to their own par- 
ricular paſſions and deſigns, for fear of hurting 
their credit with thoſe whom it is their in. 
tereſt to manage and pleaſe : beſides that it 
is eaſier to infect a prince with a ſpirit of ty- 
ranny, than a nation with a ſpirit of faction; 
and where the diſcontent is not general, the 
miſchief will be light, To engage a whole 
people in a revolt, the higheſt provocations 


muſt be given; in ſuch a caſe, the diſorder 


is not chargeable on thoſe that defend their 
liberties, but on the aggreſſor that invades 
them. Parties in ſociety are like tempeſts in 
the natural world: they cauſe indeed a very 
| diſturbance, and, when violent, tear 
up every thing that oppoſes them; but then 


they purge away many noxious qualities, and 


prevent a ſtagnation which would be fatal: 
all nations that live in a quiet ſlavery, may be 
properly faid to ſtagnate; and happy would it 


be for them if they were rouzed and put in 


motion 


EZTTER LY. 
motion by that ſpirit of faction they dread ſo 
much; for, let the conſequences of reſiſtance 
be what they would, they can produce no- 
thing worſe than a confirmed and eſtabliſhed 
ſervitude ; but generally ſuch a ferment in a 


nation throws off what is moſt oppreſſive to it, 


and ſettles by degrees into a better and more 
eligible” ſtate, Of this we have received 
abundant proof; for there is hardly a pri- 
vilege belonging to us, which has not been 


gained by popular diſcontent, and preſerved 


by frequent oppoſition. I may add, that we 
have known many inſtances, where parties, 
though ever fo inflamed againſt each other, 
have united, from a ſenſe of common danger, 
and joined in ſecuring their common hap= 
pinefs. And this is more eaſily done, when 
the points that were once the great ſubjects of 
heat and diviſion are either worn out by time, 
or changed by the clearer and more temperate 
medium through which they are ſeen: for in 
that caſe, parties, which thought that they 
ſtood at a very great diſtance from one ano- 
ther, may find themſelves brought very near; 
and the only  /eparation remaining would be 
the efential and everlaſting one, between honeſt 
men and na ves, wiſe men and fools. That 
this may happen, experience ſhews; and this, 
I think; ought to free us from the reproach 
of ſacrificing our country to our diviſions; and 
make thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that hope by di- 
viding to deſtroy us 3 
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PERSIAN LET T E Rs, 
rr tv. 

Kan SEC. 70 MI 2 A at Iſpahan. 

From London. 


OR the firſt month of my being in the 
country, we did nothing, from morning 


till night, but diſpute about the government. 


The natural beauties round about us were 
little attended to, ſo much were we taken up 
with our enquiries into political defects. My 
two companions diſagreed in many points; 
though I am perſuaded they both meant the 
ſame thing, and were almoſt equally good 
ſubjects and good citizens. I ſometimes fan- 
cied that I had learnt a great deal in theſe 
debates; but, when I came to put my learn- 
ing together, I found myſelf not much wiſer 
than before. The maſter of the houſe was 
inclined to the ſide of the court, not from 
any intereſted or ambitious views ; but, as he 
ſaid, from 2 principle of age. This word 
is one of thoſe diſtinctions, which, for little 
leſs than a century, have divided and per- 
plexed this nation, The oppoſite party are 
called 7ories. They have as ſtrong an antipa- 
thy to each other, as the followers of Halt to 
thoſe of Oſman. I deſired my friend to give 
xe ſome certain mark by which J 140 
now one from the other. The 2095788, ſaid 


he, are they that are now in place; and the 
tories, are they that are out. I underſtand 


ESTTER” LY.” 


ou, returned I: the difference is only there; 
ſo that if they who are now fories were em- 
ployed, they would inſtantly become whigs ; 
and if the whigs were removed, they would 
be tories. Not ſo, anſwered he with ſome 
warmth : there 1s a great difference in their 
principles and their conduct. Ay, ſaid I, let 
me hear that, and then I ſhall be able to 
chuſe my party. The 7orzes, ſaid he, are for 
advancing the power of the crown, and makin 
the clergy the tools of their ambition. When 
they were 1n power, they weakened our ancient 
allies, diſgraced our arms, hurt our trade, Hoff 
our honour, and were afj/tant to the greatneſs 
of France, | | 

You ſurprize me! replied I; for I have 
heard all this imputed to ſome, who you aſſure 
me are good whigs; nay, the very pillars of 
whigg1ſm. ED 

I will explain that matter to you imme- 
diately, ſaid the gentleman that came down 
with me. Whiggiſm is an indelible character, 
like epiſcopacy: for as he who has once been 
a b;/hop, though he no longer perform any of 
the offices and duties of his function, 14 a 
biſhop nevertheleſs; ſo he who has once been 
a whig, let him act never ſo contrary to his 
principles, is nevertheleſs a wwhig; and as all 
true churchmen are obliged in conſcience to 
acknowledge the firſt, ſo all true whigs are in 
duty bound to ſupport the laſt, 

Very well, ſaid I; but are there none who 
differ from this orthodox belief? Yes, ſaid he, 

A. 2 certain 
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PERSIANLETTERS, 
certain obflinate people; but, like other di: 


ſenters, they are punithed for their ſeparation, 


by being excluded from ad places of truſt and 
IN 1 5 

A heavy puniſhment, indeed! anſwered I, 
and more likely to diminiſb the ſe than any 
other kind of perfecution. But if you will 
allow a ſtranger to give any advice in your 
affairs, I think you thould pull down at once 
theſe en/igns of party, which are, indeed, falſe 
colours hung out by faction; and ſet up, in- 
ſtead of them, one national flandard, which 
all who leave, by whatever name they may 


call themſelves, ſhould be conſidered and uſcd 


as deſerters. 


LS T- 
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From London. 


1 Went with my country friend, ſome days 
ago, to make a viſit in a neighbouring 
county, to the prelate of that dioceſe. His 
character is ſo extraordinary, that not to give 
it to thee, would be departing from the rule I 
have laid down, to let nothing that is ſingular 
eſcape my notice. Iu the firſt place, he re/ides 
conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has done fo for 
many years: he aſks nothing of the court for 
himſelf or family : he hoards up no wealth 
for his relations; but lays out the revenues or 
his ſee in a decent - hoſpitality, and a charity 
void of oſtentation. At his firſt entrance into 
the world, he diftinguiſhed himſelf by a zeal 
for the liberty of his country, and had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in bringing on the Revolution 
that preſerved it. His principles never altered 
by his preferment: he never proſtituted his 
pen, nor debaſed his character, by party dif- 
putes or blind compliance. Though he 1s 
warmly ſerious in the belief of his religion, he 
is moderate to all who differ from him: he 
knows no diſtinction of party, but extends 
his good offices alike to whig and tory ; a friend 
to virtue under any denomination ; an enemy 
X 3 to 
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to vice under any colours. His health and 
old age are the effects of a temperate life and 
a quiet conſcience: though he is now ſome 
years above fourſcore, nobody ever thought 
he lived too long, unleſs it was out of an im- 
patience 0 ſucceed him. 

This excellent perſon entertained me with 


the greateſt humanity, and ſeemed to take a 


particular delight in being uſeful and inſtruc- 
tive to a ſtranger. To tell thee the truth, 
Mirza, I was ſo affected with the piety and 
virtue of this teacher *; the Chriſtian reli- 


gion appeared to me ſo amiable in his cha- 
racter and manners; that, if the force of edu- 


cation had not rooted Mahometiſm in my 
heart, he would certainly have made a con- 
vert of me. | 


*The tranſlator ſuppoſes, that the author means Dr. John 
Hough, biſhop of Worceſter. [ This venerable prelate died 


March 8, 1743, aged ninety- three; having been a biſhop almoſt 


fifty three years. ] 
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5 SRELINM 7 MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


iE | From London, 
M* long ſtay in the country gave me 
FE letfure to fead a good deal: I applied 
myſelf to hiſtory, particularly that of Eng- 
land; for rightly to undetftand what a nation 
is, one ſhould previouſly learn what it has 
been. If I complained of the different ac- 
counts which are given by the Engliſh of 
themſelves in their preſent circumſtances, 
I have no leſs reaſon to complain of their 
hiſtorians : paſt tranſactions are ſo variouſly 
related, and with ſuch a mixture of preju- 
dice on both fides, that it is as hard to know 
truth from their relations, as religion from 
the comments of divines, The great article 
in which they differ moſt, is the ancient 
power of the crown, and that of the parlia- 
ment: according to fome, the latter is no 
more than an incroachment on the fortner ; 
but according to others, it is as old as the 
monarchy itſelf. 
This point is debated with great warmth, 
and a multitude of proofs alledged by either 
party: yet the importance of the controverſy 
is not ſo great as ſome may conceive it. For 
many hundred years, the point is out of 
X 4 diſpute; 
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diſpute ; but ſuppoſe it were otherwiſe, would 
it follow from thence, that the parliamentary 
powers are, uſurpations? No, Mirza, no; if 
liberty were but a year old, the Engliſh 
would have juſt as good a right to claim and 
to preſerve it, as if it had been handed down 
to them from many ages: for, allowing that 
their anceſtors were ſlaves through weakneſs 
or want of ſpirit, is ſlavery ſo valuable an in- 
Beritance that it never muſt be parted with ? 
1s a long preſcription neceflary, to give force 
to the natural rights of mankind? If the 
privileges of the people of England be con- 
ceſſions from the crown, is not the power 


of thecrown itſelf a conceſſion from the people? 


However, it muſt be confeſt, that though a 
long poſſeſſion of abſolute power can give 
no right to continue it againſt the natural 
claim of the people in behalf of their li- 
berties, whenever that claim ſhall be made; 
yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom ſerves to 


eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen original right, or, 
at leaſt, makes it more ſhameful to give it 


up. I will therefore ſketch out to thee, 


as ſhort as I can, in my next letters, the 


reſult of what I have read, and what 1 


have thought on this ſubject, not with the 
minute exactneſs of a political critick, who 


of all criticks would tire thee moſt, but 


by ſuch a general view of the ſeveral changes 
this government has undergone, as may ſet 
the true ſtate of it pretty clearly . 


» 1 
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' thee, Further than this it would be al- 
moſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go upon 
that ſubject, or for one ſo diſtant as thou 
art either to receive or deſire information: 
nor, indeed, were it more feaſible, ſhould 
think it of uſe, to engage in a much 
larger detail. It is with enquiries into the 
conſtitutions of nations, as with enquiries 
into the conſtitution of the univerſe; thoſe 
who are moſt nicely curious about particular 
and trifling parts, are often thoſe who ſee 
leaſt of-the whole. Yor - GOT It os 
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rn k 
SLIM ro MIZ A af Iſpahan. 
F 1 T has been an uſual piece of vanity in the 

= wniters of every nation, to repreſent. the 

iginal conſtitutions of their reſpective ſtates, 
as founded on deep-laid ſyſtems and plans of 
policy, in which they imagine that they 
diſcover the utmoſt refinements of human 
wiſdom ; whereas, in truth, they are often 
the effects or downright chance, and pro- 
duced by the force of certain circumſtances, 
or the ſimple dictates of nature itſelf, out 
of a regard to ſome preſent expediency, and 
with little providence to the future. 

Such was the original of the celebrated 
Gothick government, that was formerly 
ſpread all over Europe. It was produced, 
not in a cabinet, but a camp; and owes 
much leſs to the prudence of a legiſlator, 
than to the neceſſity of the times which 

ve 1t birth. | 

The people that introduced it into Britain, 
and every where elſe, were a multitude of 
. ſoldiers, unacquainted with any thing but 

war: their leader, for the better carrying it 

on, was inveſted with a ſort of regal power; 
and when it happened that the war conti- 
-nued long, he acquired a preſcriptive autho- 
3 rity 
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rity over thoſe who had been accuſtomed to 
obey. his orders; but this authority was di- 
rected by the advice of the other officers, 
and dependant on the good liking of the 
army, from which alone it was derived: in 
like manner, the firſt revenues of this leader 
were nothing more than a title to a larger 
ſhare in the common booty, or the voluntary 
contributions of the ſoldiers out of the 
wealth, acquired under his command: but 
had he attempted to take a horſe or cow, or 
auy part of the plunder, from the meaneſt 
ſolgier, without his free conſent, a mutiny 
would certainly have enſued, and the viola- 
tion of property been revenged. From theſe 
principles, we, may naturally draw the whole 
torm of the Saxon or Gothick government. 
When | theſe invaders became maſters of 
kingdoms, and not only ravaged them, but 
ſettled there, the general was changed into a 
king, the officers into nobles, the council of 
war into a council of ſtate, and the body of 
the ſoldiery itſelf into a general aſſembly of 
all. the freemen. A principal ſhare of the 
conqueſts, as it had been of the ſpoils, was 
freely allotted to the prince, and the reſt by 
him- diſtributed according to rank and merit 
among his troops and followers, under cer- 
tain conditions agreeable to the Saxon cuſ- 
toms. Hence the different tenures, and the 
ſervices founded upon them; hence the vaſ- 
ſalage, or rather ſervitude, of the conquered, 
who were obliged to till the lands 3 
they 
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they had loſt, for the conquerors who had 


_ or at beſt to hold them of 


ole new proprietors on ſuch hard and 
flaviſh terms as they thought fit to impoſe. 
Hence likewiſe the riches of the clergy, and 
their early authority in the ſtate: for thoſe 
people, being ignorant and ſuperſtitious in the 

me degree, and heated with the zeal of a new 
converſion, - thought they could not do too 
much. for their teachers, but, with- a conſider. 
able ſhare of the conquered lands, admitted 
them to a large participation of dominion itſelf, 
Thus, without any ſettled deſign, or ſpecu- 
latiye ſkill, this conſtitution in a manner formed 
itfelf; and it was he better for that reafon, as 
there was more of nature in it, and little of po- 
Frical myſtery, which, wherever it prevails, is 
che bane of publick goed. A government 
ſo eſtabliſhed eould admit of no pretence of 
a powwer in the king tranſcendent to law, or an 
nalferable right in the ſucceſſion. It could 
never come into the heads of ſuch a people, 
that they were to ſubmit to a yranmy for con- 
ſerenc ; or, that their liberties: were not 
every way as ſacred as the rogative of 
their Hd. : Frey could ail — — 
to underftand,” that there was ſuch a thing as 
reaſon | fate diftin& from the common rea- 
It of mankind ; much lefs would they allow 
pernicious meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned, or 
pupuniſhed, under the ridiculous fanction of 
that name. e e 2907 30 
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SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. | 


I GAVE thee in my laſt a ſhort account of 
the firſt riſe and conſtruction of the Saxon 
government, on very plain and ſimple foun- 
dations. It was, perhaps, the oft free of 
all the limited monarchies that have been 
known in the world. The nobles and people 
had ſuch a ſhare in the legiſlature, and ſuch 
a weight in the government, that the ki 
could do nothing but with their aſſiſtance, 
and by their advice. He could not oppreſs 
them by force, becauſe they were armed and 
he was not, unleſs when they employed 
their arms in his ſervice for the defence of 
the kingdom. He could not corrupt them; 
for all offices of power or judicature were 
then electiue, the eſtate of the crown was 
_ held inalienable, and only ſufficed to main- 
tain the expence of the royal houſehold and 
civil government. No cauſes were tried but 
by juries, even in ſpiritual matters; fo that 
the lives and properties of the people could 
not be touched without their own co-operation, 
either by the king, the nobles, or clergy. 
To all this was joined the beſt police that any 
nation ever enjoyed, except the Chineſe, 
among whom many of the ſame aa 6 
ve 
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have been eſtabliſhed with a conformity very 
furprizing, as it is certain that neither co- 
pied the other. Such was the Saxon con- 
ſtitution, when by the wiſdom and virtue of 
two or three great kings it had received its 
final perfection. The only eſſential defect 
of it was, the exceſſive immunities granted to 
churchmen, which made them too indepen- 
dent upon the civil authority, and very bur- 
thenſome to the ſtate. This form of go- 
vernment continued unaltered in its principal 
parts, till the Norman invaſion, which, like 
a foreign weight roughly laid upon the 
ſprings, diſturbed and obſtructed its proper 
miotions: yet, by degrees, it recovered itſelf 
again; and, how ill ſoever the Saxon people 
might be treated, under the notion of a 
congueſt, the Saxon conflitutzon was never 
wholly ſubdued. The new comers reliſhed 
ſlavery no better than the old inhabitants; 
and gladly joined with them, upon a ſenſe 
of mutual intereſt, to force a confirmation 
of their freedom and the ancient laws. In- 
deed there was ſo great a conformity be- 
tween the government of Normandy and 
that of England, the cuſtoms of both na- 
tions were ſo much the ſame, that, unlets 
the Normans by conquering this iſland had 
loſt their original rights, and fought on 
-purpoſe to degrade themſelves and their 
poſterity, it was impoſſible their kings could 
have a right to abſolute power. So far was 
that nation from . 
aH tllat, 
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that, in conjunction with the Engliſh, they 


&manded and obtained of their kings charters 
declaring their liberties, not as grants derived 


' from the favour, or innovations forced from 


the weakneſs, but as acknowledgements due 
from the juſtice, of the crown. As ſuch the 


delt and greateſt princes conſidered thoſe 


charters; as ſuch they confirmed and ob- 
ſered them: and when they were diſputed, 
or broken by others of a different character, 


civil wars enſued, which ended to the diſ- 


adyantage of the crown. But the misfortune 
was, that, in all theſe ſtruggles, the b;/hops 
and nobles treated for the people, not the people 


fir themſelves; and therefore their intereſts 
were much neglected, and the advantages 


gained from the king were much more be- 
neficial to the church and nobility than to 
thoſe who were under their patronage. 

I will ſay more on this head when I 
write next, | 
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the poverty and dependancy iu which they 
lived, 
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"LETTER LX. 
Sgi1M 1 MIR Zz A ad Iſpahan. 


Pw | From London. 
THOU wilr be ſurprized to hear that 
| the period win the Engliſh nation 
enjoyed the greateſt happineſs, after the 
Norman invaſion, was under the influence 
of a wiman. As much as we Perſians 
ſhould deſpiſe a female ruler, it was not till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, that the go- 
vornment came to an equal balance, which is 
its true ftate of perfection. | 
Though the commons of England had 
regained,. by degrees, and in a different ſhape, 
that ſhare of the legiflature, which was in 
a great meaſure loft by them under the firſt 
Norman kings, yet their power was not fo 
great as it had been in the Saxon witenage- 
mote, or general aſſembly, nor their condi- 
tion ſo happy in many reſpects; for the 
chief ſtrength of the government reſided in 
the great lords and the clergy, who ſupremely 
directed alt publick affairs. The proceedings 
of the commons could not be free in their 
repreſentative body, while in their colleciive 
body they were weak and oppreſt. The laws 
of vaſſalage, the authority of the church, 


Hung heavy upon them; ſo that they 
| Were 
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were obliged to act in ſubſerviency to the 
nobles and biſhops, even when they ſhewed 
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moſt vigour againſt the crown, following f 

the paſſions of both upon many occaſions in | 

the parliament and in the field, and making ity 
or unmaking kings as Zheſe their immediate Wi 
; maſters defired. But, in return for their | Fo 
| ſervices, they often obtained a redreſs of A 
y their grievances, revenged themſelves upon i 
| bad miniſters, and obtained good laws for us 
; the commonwealth. . To whatever purpoſes 5 
g their ſtrength might be uſed, though to the mA 
urpoſes of faction, by being uſed it increaſed. 1 
g he crown at laſt 4e, aſſiſted the growth ml 


| 
of it, in oppoſition to that of the church | 
and the nobility. The bonds of vaſlalage | 
were broke or lightened; the barons were th 
| 
| 


| ts C7 e 
Nr 
— 


— 
* * 


: by different laws encouraged and enabled to 0 
part with their lands; the weight of pro- bl 
| perty was transferred to the ſide of the M f 

| people. Many accidents concurred to the | WHY 
; lame effect. A reformation in religion was 1 
begun, by which that mighty fabrick of 104 
church power, erected on the ruins of pub- MIB! 


lick liberty, and adorned with the ſpoils of 

the crown itſelf, was happily attacked and 
overturned,” A great part of the immeuſe 
poſſeſſions of the clergy was taken away, 

and moſt of it fold to the commons upon 

ealy terms, They had now a very conſide- 

table ſhare” of the lands of England, and a 

ſtill greater treaſure in their commerce, 
which they were beginning to extend and 

Vo L. I. | improve. 
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improve. Their riches ſecured their inde. 
pendency ; the clergy feared them, and the 
nobles could not hurt them. In this ſtate 
queen Elizabeth found the parliament : the 
lords and commons were nigh upon a level, 
and the church in a decent ſubordination. 
She was the head of this well-proportioned 
body, and ſupremely directed all its motions. 
Thus, what in mixed forms of government 
ſeldom happens, there was no conteſt for 
power in the legiſlature; becauſe no part 
was ſo high as to be uncontrouled, or ſo low 
as to be oppreſt. A reformation of religion 
was compleatly eſtabliſned by this excellent 
priuceſs; which entirely reſcued the nation 
from that fore/gn yoke the pope had im- 
poſed upon it tor ſo many centuries, and 
from the dominion of ſuperſtition, the wort 
of all flavery. The next great benefits that 
ihe conferred upon her ſubjects, were the 
extenſion of commerce into all parts of the 
world, and the foundation of their maritime 
power, which is their true, natural greatneſs. 
Under her it began ; and ſhe lived to carry it 
to ſuch a heighth, as to make them really 
lords of the fea, an empire more glorious than 
that of the ſophi our maſter, and richer than 
that of the mogul. In doing this, ſhe did 
more for England than her greateſt prede- 
ceflors had ever done; far more than thoſe 
who conquered France, though they could 
have ſecured it to their poſterity. - Theſe 


were the arts by which ſhe ruled, and by 
. | theſe 
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theſe ſhe was able to preſerve her authority ; 
nay, and to extend it further upon certain 
occaſions than very abſolute princes could 
do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her people in the 
corroborating and confirming their liberty. 
The ſtrength of her power was their ſatis- 
faction; and every other happineſs followed 
that, as every misfortune and diſgrace is 
ſure to attend on their diſcontent, «+ 
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S8 LIM % Mirza af Iſpahan. 


* . gg © 


From London. 


ENDED my laſt letter with the felicity 
of Elizabeth's reign. Very different was 
that of her ſucceſſor James the Firſt : for 
his character and conduct were the reverſe of 
hers. He endeavoured to break the balance 
of the government, by her ſo wiſely fixed; 
and wanted 'to be greater than her, without 
one quality that could render him capable of 
filling her place. He had neither courage, 
ability, nor addreſs: he was contemned both 
at home and abroad; his very favourites did 
not love him, though he was governed by 
them in every thing; nor did they maintain 
their dominion by his affections ſo much as 
by his fears. Vet this meane/? of kings made 
great advances towards abſolute power; and 
would have compleatly obtained it, if he 
could have found means to have introduced 
the ſame /uxury into the nation as he did 
into the court, with, the conſtant attendant 
of luxury, the ſame corruption. But the virtue 
infuſed by Elizabeth into the maſs of the 
people, and the indigence of the crown, 
ſtopt the contagion from ſpreading ſo far: 
the commons refiſted it, though the lords 


aud the biſhops did not; and ſome check was 
| | | given 


LETTER LXI. 
yiven to the deſigus of the king, yet not 
enough for the ſecuring of liberty, or pre- 
yenting the evils his conduct prepared for the 
following reign. The clergy, whom he 
attached to his intereſts by favouring theirs, 
or what they took to be theirs, more than a 
wiſe prince would, or a good prince ought to 
have done, were very affiſtant to him, by 
preaching up notions which he and they 
ſem to have borrowed from our religion, 
of a right divine in kings, neither derived 
from human laws, nor to be limited by them ; 
and other ſuch Mahometan tenets, that had 
never been heard of before in this country: 


yet there were many who diſliked theſe in- 


novations, and their oppoſition hindered them 
from taking deep root in any minds but 
thoſe of the royal family. Theſe obſtinate 
proteſtants and patriots were branded with 
the name of Puritans, and much hated by 
James, and Charles his ſon, who, upon the 
deceaſe of the former, ſucceeded to his 
kingdoms, his notions, and his deſigns. _ 
He had many better qualifications than his 
father, but as wrong a judgement, and greater 
obſtinacy. He carried his affe&ion for the 
clergy, | and abhorrence of the Puritans, to 
an excefs of bigotry and rage. He agreed . ſo 
ill with his parliaments,” that he ſoon grew 
weary of them, and reſolved to be troubled 
with ho more; none were called for twelve - 
years together, and all that time he governed 
as defpotically as the ſophi of Perſia. The 
8 3 lawys 
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laws were. either openly. infringed, or ex- 
plained in the manner he directed: he levied 
money upon his ſubjects againſt privileges 
expreſsly confirmed by himſelf. In ſhort, 
his paſſion for power might have been fully 
gratified, if his more prevailing one to bi- 
gotry had, not engaged him in a ſenſeleſs 
undertaking,. of forcing the ſame form of 
worthip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, as he 
had declared himſelf fo warmly for in Eng- 
land. It is ſafer to attack men in their civil 
rights, than their religious opinions: the 
Scots, who had acquieſced under tyranny, 
took up arms againſt perſecution, Their in- 
ſurrection made it neceflary to call a parlia- 
ment; it met, but was inſtantly diflolyed 
by the intemperate folly of the court. All 
hopes of better meaſures were put an end 
to by this laſt provocation. The Scots 
marched into England, and were received by 
the Engliſh, not as enemies, but as brothers 
and allies: the king, unable to oppoſe them, 
was compelled to aſk the aid of another par- 
lament.” A parliament met, exaſperated with 
the oppreſſions of fifteen years: the principal 
members were men of the greateſt capacity, 
courage, and virtue, firmly united among 
themſelves, and whom the court could neither 
corrupt nor intimidate. They reſolved to 
make uſe of the opportunity, to redreſs their 
_ grievances,. and ſecure, their liberty; the king 
granted every thing that was neceflary to 
either of thoſe ends, except ſuch, ſecurities ” 
* | might 


— 
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might have been turned againſt himſelf: but 
what, perhaps, was really conceſſion, had 


appearance of conſtraint, and therefore gained | 


neither gratitude nor confidence: the nation 
could no longer truſt the king; or, if it 
might, particular men could not; and the 
ſupport of thoſe particular men was become a 
national concern: they had expoſed themſelves 
by ſerving the publick ; the publick therefore 
judged that it was bound in juſtice to defend 
them. Nor indeed was it poſſible, when the 
work of reformation was begun, after ſo lon 
a denial of juſtice, to keep a people, ſore with 
the remembrance of injuries received and 
ſatisfaction refuſed, within the bounds of a 
proper moderation. Such a ſobriety is much 
eaſier in ſpeculation than it ever was in 
practice. Thus, partly for the ſafety of 
their leaders, and partly from a jealouſy of 
his intentions too juſtly conceived, the par- 
liament drew the ſword againſt the king: 
but the ſword, when drawn, was no longer 
theirs; it was quickly turned againſt them 
by thoſe to whoſe hands they truſted it: the 
honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were 
out-witted and overpowered by villains ; the 
king periſhed, and the conſtitution periſhed 
wit him. 

A private man, whoſe genius was called 
forth by the troubles of his country, and 
formed in the exerciſe of faction, uſurped the 
government. His character was as extraor- 


dinary as his fortune: he had an air of en- 
X 4 * 
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extraordinary things. Whether Cromwell was 
diſcover; and much leſs can the preſent. 


1 valour, he firſt -flamed the ſpirit of 
KH 


the royalty might have been fixed in his 


being poſſeſt of more than the power vf 7 
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thuſiaſm, which gained all thoſe who were 
real enthuſiaſts (the number of whom was 
great in thoſe days) and put him at their 
head. That he was one himſelf in ſome 
degree may be ſuppoſed, notwithſtanding the 
Pon with which he conducted all his 

eſigns; becauſe the ſame ſpark of enthuſiaſm 
which makes common men mad, may, in 
certain conjunctures, only capacitate others 
of ſuperior abilities to undertake and perform 


one of theſe, or acted entirely from political 
cunning, the times he lived in could not 


Thus far is certain, that, by an uncommon 
appearance of zeal, by great addreſs, and 


berty into extravagance, and afterwards 
duped and awed it into ſabmiſion. He trampled 
on the laws of the nation, but he raiſed the 
plory of it; and it is hard to fay which he 
deſerved moſt, a Haller or a crown. 

If the enthuſiaſts of his own party would 
have permitted him to have taken the title 
of king as well as the power, it is probable 


family by a well-modeled and laſting eſta- 
bliſhment, He ſhewed a great deſire to 
carry that point; and I have heard him 
compared in this inſtance to Julius Cæfar, a 
great Roman general, who, like him, having 
maſtered his country by its own arms, and 


L king, 


** & TEE R- EXE 
tmp, was ſo fond of adding the name to it, 
that it coſt him his life. But the two caſes 
are totally different. What in the Roman 
was a weak vanity, and below the reſt of his 
character, was in the Engliſhman folid good 
ſenſe. The one could not take that flat 
without deſtroying the forms of the Roman 
conſlitut ion; the other could not preferve 205 
forms of the Engliſh conſtitution vfthoùt taking 
that name. He therefore did wifely in 
_ it; but, not being able to bring his 
own friends to conſent to it, or to do it 
againſt their oppoſition, he could make no 
ſettlement of the government to out- laſt his 
own life: for it is hardly poſſible, from the 
nature of things, that a dominion newly 
acquired ſhould long be maintained in any 
country, if the ancient forms and names are 
not kept up. Immediately after the death 
of this great man, all order was loſt in the 
ſtate: various tyrannies were ſet up, and de- 
ſtroyed each other; but all ſhewed à republick 
to be impracticable. At laſt the nation, 
growing weary of ſuch wild confuſion, agreed 


to recall the baniſhed ſon of their murdered . 


king, not for his ſake, but for the ſake of the 
monarchy, which all the nation defired to 
refore; and ſo inconſiderate was the zeal of 
thoſe times, that they "reſtored it without 
any limitations, or any conditions made for 
the publicx. Thus the fruits of a tedious 
civil war were lightly and careleſsly thrown 
| "2,04 0M „ [ | away 
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away by too haſty a paſſion for repoſe. The 
conſtitution revived indeed again, but re- 
vived as fickly as before: the ill humours, 
which ought to have been purged away by 
the violent remedies - that had been uſed, 
continued as prevalent as ever, and natu- 
rally broke out in the ſame diſtempers. 


The king wanted to ſet himſelf above the 


law; wicked men encouraged this diſpo- 
fitionz and many good men were weak 
enough to comply with it, out of averſion to 
thoſe principles of reſiſtance which they had 
ſeen fo fatally abuſed. 


- 
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LETTER LAH 
SELIM TO Mirza at Iſpahan. 
From London. 
Ti E methods purſued by Charles the 
Second, in the conduct of his govern- 
ment, were in many reſpects different from 
his father's, though the purpoſe of both was 
much the ſame. The father always bullied his 
parliaments; the ſon endeavoured to corrupt 
them : the father obſtinately refuſed to change 
his miniſters, becauſe he really eſteemed them 
as honeſt men; the ſon very eaſily changed 
his, becauſe he thought they were all alike 
diſhoneſt, and that his deſigns might as well 
be carried on by one nave as by another: 
the father was a tool of the clergy, and a 
perſecutor, out of zeal for his religion ; the 
ſon was almoſt indifferent to rehgion, but 
ſerved the paſſions of his clergy againſt the 
diſſenters from motives of policy: the father 
deſired to be abſolute at home, but to make 
the nation reſpectable abroad; the ſon aſ- 
ſiſted the king of France in his invaſions on 
the liberties of Europe, that, by his help, 
he might maſter thoſe of England; nay, he 
was even a penſioner to France, and, by ſo 
vile a proſtitution of his dignity, ſet an ex- 
ample to the nobility of his realm, to ſell 


ther honour lite io efor a penſion; an example, 
the 
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the ill effects of which have been felt too 
nb ever nee. 

Yet, with all theſe vices and imperfections 
in the character of Charles the Second, 
there was ſomething ſo bewitching in his 
behaviour, that the charms of it prevailed 
on many to connive at the faults of his go- 
vernment > and, indeed, nothing can be ſo 
hurtful to a country, which has liberties to 
g&efend; as a prince who knows how at the 
ame time to make himſelf deſporick and 


IN "this was eminently the talent of 


ries the Setond; and what is molt ſur. 
prizing,” he polleſt it without any great 
deprh of underſtanding. | 

But the principal inſtrument of his bad 


intentions, was a general depravity of man- 


mers, with which he took pains to infect 
His court, and they the nation. All virtues, 


both publick and private, were openly ridi- 


Tuled 3 and none were allowed to have any 
talents for wit or buſineſs, who pretended to 
any ſenſe of honour, or regard to decency. - 
The king made great uſe of theſe new 
notions; and they proved very pernicious to 
the freedom, as well as morals, of his ſub- 
jects: but an indolence, | natural to his 
temper, was ſome check to his deſigns; and, 
nd as he was of arbitrary power, he did 
not purſue it any further than was con- 
Aſtent with his plegſure and repoſe. OO 

His brother, who bore a great ſway in his 
government, had changed his religion abroad, 
<4; 4s 
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as the king himſelf had alſo done: but with 
this difference, that the latter retained almoſt 
as little of that which he embraced, as of 
that which he forſook ; whereas the former 
was a bigot to popery, and known to be ſuch, 
while the change of the king was a {ſecret to 
moſt of his ſubjects. The fear of a popiſb 
ſucceſſor raiſed great diſcontent, and great diſ- 
orders in the nation: the houſe of commons 
paſſed a bill for excluding that prince from 
the crown, founded undoubtedly in juſtice 
and reaſon; but the firmneſs of the king ix 
that ſingle point, the complaiſance of the 
lords, the jealouty the church entertained of 
the diflenters, the ſcruples of thoſe who 
thought hereditary right divine and inagſea- 
ſible, and, above all, the fear of being in- 
volved in a new civil war, which alarmed 
many well-meaning peoplo, from a mixture 
of faction that had diſcovered itſelf in ſome 
of the characters, and in ſome of the meaſures, 
by which the national cauſe was then carried 
on, fruſtrated the attempt 70 change the ſuc- 
_ cefſion, as the obſtinacy of thoſe engaged in 
that attempt did all expedients to /imi? the 
{ ſucceſſor. The unhappy advantages all this 
gave to the king made him a great deal more 
abſolute in the laſt years of his reign than in 
all the foregoing ones; and, upon his de- 
miſe, brought his brother in peace and triumph 
to the throne. He had not been long ſeated 
there, before he convinced the moſt attached 


to his party, that the apprehenſions conceived 
FX of 
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of him, and the deſign of excluding him, 
had been too juſt. All that the ſpirit of 
bigotry could add to a temper in itſelf harſh 
and violent, appeared in his government: all 


that 2 weak underflanding, madly conducted, 


could undertake, was undertaken : arbitrary 
power was the means uſed, and the end de- 
ſigned was a change of religion. Happy 
was it for England that this end ſo plainly de- 
clared itſelf: it rouzed even thoſe whom no 
danger to liberty could have ever alarmed, 
and taught the preachers of non-reſtance 10 
refit. © A revolution was evidently neceſſary 
to ſave the whole, and that neceſſity produced 
bas; © - -- - 


_ * King James the Second loſt his crown, and 


the nation gave it to their deliverer the prince 
of Orange: the government was ſettled on a 
firmer foundation, agreeable to the ancient 
Saxon principles from which it had declined; 
and, by a- happineſs peculiar to itſelf, grew 
Arunger from the [ſhocks it had ſigſtained. 
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SE LIM 70 MIR Z A af Iſpahan. 


From London. 
F HE firſt advantage gained by the Eng- 


liſh nation, in the change of their go- 
yernment, was the utter extinction of. thoſe 
vain and empty phantoms of Hereditary inde- 
feaſible right, and a power 2 to lau, 
which king James the Firſt had conjured up, 
to the great diſturbance and terror of his 
people. 

With James the Second they were ex- 
pelled; nor can they ever be brought back 
again with any proſpect of ſucceſs, but by 
that family alone, which claims from him: 
tor which reaſon, it will eternally be the in- 
tereſt of the people of England, not to ſuffer 
ſuch a claim to prevail; but to maintain an 
eſtabliſhment, which is founded on the baſis 
of their liberty, and from which their liberty 
cannot be ſeparated unleſs the rights of both 
are deſtroyed. 

As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of the 
crown 1n altering the ſucceſſion, the princes 
who have reigned ſince that time could pre- 
tend to none but a parliamentary title; and 
the ſame force as the legiſlature could give to 
that, it alſo gave to the privileges of the 
lubjet, : ; 
N 5 ; The 
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The word loyalty, which had long been 


miſapplied, recovered its original and proper 


ſenſe: it was now underſtood to mean no 
more than a due obedience to the authority 
of the King, in conformity to the laws; in- 
ſtead of a bigoted compliance to the will of 
the king, in oppoſition to the laws. 

How great an advantage this would be, 
will appear, by reflecting on the miſchiefs 
that have been brought upon 7his country in 
particular, from the wrong interpretation » 
certain names. But this is not the only benefit 
that enſued from that happy revolution. 
The prerogative of the crown had been till 
then ſo ill defined, that the full extent of it 
was rather ſtopt by the degree of prudence in 
the 1 or of impatience in the 
people, than by the letter of the law : nay, 
it ſeemed as if in many inſtances the law 
allowed a power to the king, entirely deſtruc- 
tive to itſelf. Thus princes had been often 
made to believe, that what their ſubjects 
complained of as oppreſſion, was a legal excr- 
ciſe of the rights of the crown: and no won- 
der if, in ditputable points, they decided the 
queſtion in favour of their own authority. 

But now the bounds of prerogative were 


marked out by expreſs reſtrictions; the courſe 


of it became regular and fixed; and could no 
longer move obliquely, to the danger of the 
eneral fyſtem. | 
Leet me alſo obſerve to thee, that whereas 
before, to govern by parliaments was the 8 
| only 
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only of good and wiſe princes; after this 
period, it may be confidered in a different 
light, becauſe all expedients of governing 
3 are plainly impracticable, and it 
may not always imply a conforming the go- 
vernment to the ſenſe of the people. I will ex- 
plain this to thee more diſtinctly, when I 
write again. In the mean while, let me a 
little recall thy thoughts from paſt events, and 
the hifory of England, to the remembrance and 
love of thy faithful Selim, who is not. be- 
come ſo much an Engliſhman as to forget his 
native Perſia; but perpetually ſighs for his 
friends and country, amidſt all that engages 
his attention in a foreign land. 
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"LETTER: IAM 
SIM MIA 2 A af Tpahan. 
HE ancient revenues of the kings of 
1 England conſiſted chiefly in a large de- 
meſne of lands, and certain rights and 


powers reſerved to them over the lands held 


of the crown; by means of which, they ſup- 
ported the royal dignity without the imme- 
diate aſſiſtance of the people, except upon 
extraordinary occaſions. But, in proceſs of 
time, the extravagance of princes and the rapa- 
ciouſneſs of favourites having waſted the 
beſt part of this eſtate, and their ſucceſſors 
endeavouring to repair it by a tyrannical 
abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome of 
them, which were found to be moſt grievous, 
were bought off by the parliament, with a 
fixed eftabliſhment for the maintenance of 
the houſehold, compoſed of certain taxes 
yearly raiſed, and appropriated thereto. 

But, after the expulſion of the Stuarts, the 
expence of the government being augmented 
for the defence of the ſucceſſion, the crown 
was conſtrained to apply to parliament, not 
only for the maintenance of its houſhold, 


which was ſettled at the beginning of every 


reign, and in every reign confiderably encreaſed; 


| : ich 
not only for extraordinary ſupplies, to wh 


10 end 


LETTER: LA. 
end parliaments anciently were called ; but 


for the ordinary ſervice of the year. 
Thus a continual dependance on the people 


truly the ſervants of the publick, that they 
received the wages of it in form, and were 
obliged to the parliament for the means of 
exereiſing the royalty, as well as for the 
Tight they had to claim it. Nor can this ſalu- 
tary de pendance ever ceaſe, except the parlia- 
ment itſelf ſhould give it up, by empowering 
the king to raiſe money, without /imiting the 
ſum, or ſpect mg the ſervices. Such conceſ- 
ſions are abſurd in their own nature; for if 
a prince is afraid to truſt his people with a 
power of ſupplying his neceſſities, upon a 


. no encouragement to truſt their prince, 


to ſpeak more properly, his miniſter, 
with ſo blind aud nnn an nn, 


2 2 L E T- 


became neceſſary to kings; and they were ſo 


thorough knowledge of them, the people 
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SELIM f MiRZa of Iſpahan. 


| | From Lib. 


| er have ſeen in my laſt, that, from the 
time cf king James's expulſion, annual 
meetings of parliament were become neceſſary 
to the carrying on of the government, But 
that the repreſentatives of the people, from too 
long a delegation of their authority, might. 
not forget by h , and for what, it was 
given them; and that the people might be 
enabled to correct a bad choice, which expe- 
rience ſhould prove to be ſuch; it was thought 
expedient not long after to paſs a law for the 
chuſing a neꝛu parliament at the end of every 
three years. This term has been fince pro- 
longed to ſeven, I think for very good reaſons; 
becauſe the country-intereſt could not ſupport 
the redoubled experice of conteſting with WW. 
court- corruption ſo much oftener than now, 
and there are no good grounds to ſuppoſe 
that the efforts on that ſide would be much 
leſs for a triennial than a ſeptennial parlia- 
ment, a majority in that being equally neceſ- 
fary to a court as in this: fo that the attacks 
would be the ſame, or near the ſame, and the 
reſiſtance much weaker on the fide of the 
people. If then the good propoſed by ſhorten- 
5 ing 
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ing the term be very uncertain, it muſt be 
conſidered that very great and certain evils - 
attend upon frequent elections, viz. the in- 
flaming of party diviſions, depraving the 

morals of the people, and many other incon- 
veniences of no little weight. However, this 
is a point about which I have found the beſt 
men differ, and which thou wilt therefore 
conſider as more problematical than others I 
have mentioned before. I now return to my 


8 | 


Among other advantages gained to liberty 


at this its happy reftoration, a free exerciſe of 
their religion was allowed to thoſe who differ 
from the rites of the Engliſh church ; which 
has been continued and ſecured to them ever 
ſince, with ſome ſhort interruptions, which 
even the party that cauſed them is now aſhamed 
of. Nor has any thing contributed more than 
this to the peace and happineſs of the govern- 
ment, by gaining it the affection of all its 
ſubjects, and taking from the ſpirit of faction 
a_pretence, and a ſtrength, of which it has 
often made a very bad ule. 

J muſt alſo obſerve to thee, that from this 


period a different temper has ſhewn itſelf in 


the clergy of England. They are become 
better friends to liberty, better ſubjects, better 
Engliſhmen, than they had uſually been 
either before or ſince the Reformation. Some 
among them have written in defence of the 
religious and civil rights of mankind, with as 
free a ſpirit, and as much force of Jearning 
b 2 ; 5 and 
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and argument, :as any. layman. has ever dane ; 
a merit. peculiar, to themſclyes, and 10 which 
na other clergy in the whole qworld can pretend. 
The generality of them are now very maderate, 
quiet, and uſeful members of the commonwealth, 
in due ſubmiſſion to the civil; authority, and 
deſiring nothing but, what they deſerye, the 
protection of government in ibe enjoyment of 
their juſt rights. They who would deny 
them ibat, are themſelves perſecutors, diſ- 
turbers of government, and very bad member; 
of the commonwealth. _ | 
This ſucceſſion was facilitated and Nn 
by the union of Scotland with England; 
and Great Britain became infinitely ſtronger, 
by * undivided, z and wholly an 
iſland. 
| One Condition of that union was, the ad- 
mitting ſixteen Scotch peers, choſen by the 
whole body of the peerage, into the Engliſh 
houſe of lords, but upon a tenure very dif- 
ferent from the reſt, being to fit there only 
for the duration of the parliament, at the end 
of which a new election muſt be made. If 
thoſe elections are free and uninfluenced, t this 
alteration in the Engliſh. conſtitution. may 
prove very much to its advantage, becauſe 
tuch a number of independent votes will 
balance any part of the bouſe of peers over 
which the court may have obtained too great 
an influence; but if they ſhould ever be choſen 
by corruption, and have no hopes of fitting 
there gain except b * an unconſtitutional 
4 | dependence 
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dependence on the favour of a court, then ſuch 
a number added to the others would grievouſly 
endanger the conſtitution; and the houſe of 


lords, inſtead of being, as it ought, a media- 


ting power between the crown and the people, 
would become a ſort of antichamber to the 


court, à mere office for executing and authori- 
zing the purpoſes of a miner. 

I have now, my dear Mirza, traced thee 
out a general plan of the Engliſh conſtitution ; 
and I believe thou wilt agree with me, upon 
the whole, that a better can hardly be con- 
trived; the only misfortune is, that /o good a 
one can hardly be preſerved, 

The great diſtinction between the ancient 
plan of it and that which has taken place 
ſince the expulſion of the Stuarts is this, that 
the firſt was Jeſs perfect, but better ſecured, be- 


cauſe the nobility and people had the fword 


in their hands; whereas the laſt is more re- 
gular, ſubject to fewer diſorders, and in the 
frame of it more free, but ill ſecured, the 
| ſword being only in the hands of the king: to 
which is added a vaſt encreaſe of the wealth 


of the crown, and a mighty influence gained 


to it by the debts of the publick, which have 
brought on new Faxes, new powers for the 
raiſing thaſe taxes, of a very dangerous na- 
ture, and a prodigious multiplication of af 
ficers wholy dependent upon the court; from 
all which the court has acquired new means 
of corruption, without any new effeftual ſecu- 
yes againſt that corruption being yet gained 
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on the ſide of the people. And this fort of 
power is ſo much more to be feared than 
any other,” as it cannot be exerciſed without 
depraving the morals, and debafing the ſpirit, 
of the whole people; which in the end 
would not only enflave them, but render 
their ſervitude voluntary, deſerved, and re. 
medileſs . IS | 
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SELIM io MiRzZaA at Iſpahan. 
| | From London. 
i= former reigns, when parliaments were 
laid afide for any length of time, the 
whole authority of the ſtate was lodged in a 
privy council, by the advice and direction of 
which all affairs were carried on. But theſe 
counſellors, being chofen by the king, and 
depending on his * r, were too apt to ad- 
viſe ſuch things only as they knew would be 
moſt agreeable ; and thus the intereſts of the 
nation were often ſacrificed to the profit and 
expectations of a few particulars. Yet ſtill, 
as on extraordinary occaſions the king might 
be forced to call a parliament, the fear of it 
was ſome check to their proceedings ; and a 
degree of caution was natural to men who 
foreſaw they ſhould ſooner or later be called 
to an account, But let us ſuppoſe, that any 
- future prince could wholly influence the election 
of a parligment, and make the members of it 
dependent on himſelf, what would be the dif- 
ference between that parliament and a privy 
council? would it ſpeak the ſenſe of the 
nation, or of the court? would the intereſt 
of the people be conſidered in it, or that of 
their repreſentatives? They would only differ 
in this reſpect, that one, having no power 
above it, might be abſolutely free from all re- 
"3: i - firaint, 
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Araint, which, with the terror of a parlia. 
ment hanging over it, the other never could. 

This is the only imaginable method, by 
which the; liberty of the Engliſh nation can 
be attacked with any ſucceſs ; but thou wilt 
aſk, To what end ſhould an attack of this 


nature be. made? Why ſhould a king. of 


England. go about to deſtroy a couſtitution, 


the maintenance of which would render him 
both great and happy? 
Lreplyß that a king indeed can have no 
reaſonable; inducement to make ſuch an ex- 
periment; but a miniſter may find it neceſ- 
ſary for his owp. ſupport; and happy would 
it have been for many countries, if the maſter's 
intereſt had beep; conſidered by the /ervant 
half ſo warmly as the au the maſter. 
If a. man who travels through Italy was ta 
alk, what advantage all the wealth in religious 
houſes, and all the idolatrous worſhip paid 
there, are to the ſaints they are dedicated to? 
The anſwer muſt be, Of none. at all. But the 
prieſts, who are really gainers by them, know 
that they abuſe the people to very good pur- 
poſe; and make uſe of a wenerable name, not 
from any regard they have to it, but to raiſc 
their own ,greatueſs, ſwell their own pride, 
and cover and ſecure their o extortion. 

It is only therefore. by the weakneſs of 
princes, the arts of miniſters, and the ſeduc- 
tion of the people againſt their own intereſts, 
the conſtitution. of England can periſh, and 
probably will periſh at laſt, This will hap- 
1 * 
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n ſooner or later, as more or leſs care is 
taken by thoſe whoſe duty it 1s to watch over 
it, Jam not ignorant that there are _ 
yiſionary men, who dream of ſchemes to 
petuate it beyond all poſſibility of — 
change: but I have always thought the ſame 
of political projects to render a government, 
as of chemical projects to render a man im- 
mortal. Such a grand elixir cannot be found; 
and thoſe who would tamper with ſtates, in 
hopes of procuring them that immartality, are 
the moſt unfit to preſcribe to them of all men 
in the world. But, at the ſame time that I 
know this, I alſo Lage: that the date of a 
government may be prolonged by praper and 
alutary remedies, applied by thoſe who un- 
derſtand its true nature, and join to ſpecu- 
lative wiſdom experience and. Zemper. Nor 
ſhould I think 1 it at all a better excuſe for aſ- 
liſting to ruin the conſtitution of my country, 
that it muſt come to an end, and perhaps begins 
jo decay, than for joining in the murder of 
my father, that he 12 45 at laſt, and begins 


- fo grow old, 
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LETTER LXVII. 
- 4 SELIM f MIR Za at Iſpahan. 
TRTO nan From London. 
"HE other morning, a friend of mine 
1 came to me, and told me, with the air 
of one who brings an agreeable piece of news, 
that there was a lady who moſt paſſionately de- 
fired the pleaſure of my acquaintance, and had 
commuſhoned him to carry me to ſee her.—l 


will not deny to thee, that my vanity was a 
Hittle flattered with this meflage : I fancied 


me had ſeen me in ſome publick place, and 


taken a liking. to my perſon; not being able 
to comprehend what other motive could make 
her ſend for a man ſhe was a ſtranger to, in 
fo free and extraordinary a manner, I painted 
her in my own imagination very young and 
very handſome, and ſet out with moſt pleaſ- 
ing expectations, to ſee the conqueſt I had 
made: but when I arrived at the place of 


aſſignation, I found a little old woman, very 


dirty, encircled by four or five ſtrauge fellows, 
one of whom had a paper in his hand, which 
he was reading to her with all the emphaſis 
of an author. 

My coming in obliged him to break off, 
which put him a good deal out of humour; 
but * lady, underſtanding who I was, re. 


ceived 


25 IET'DER; LEWIS 


ceived me with great ſatisfaction, and told 
me, ſhe had long had a curiofity to be ac- 
quainted with a Mahometan: for you muſt 
know, ſaid ſhe, that I have applied myſelf 
particularly to the ſtudy of zheology, and by 
profound meditation and enquiry have formed 
a religion of my own, much better than the 
vulgar one in all reſpects. I never admit any- 
body to my houſe, who 1s not diſtinguiſhed 
from the common herd of Chriſtians by ſome 
extraordinary notion in divinity : all theſe 
gentlemen are eminenily heretical, each in a 
way peculiar to himſelf: they are ſo good to 
do me the honour of inſtructing me in their 
ſeveral points of faith, and ſubmit their 
opinions to my judgement. Thus, Sir, I 
have compoſed a private ſyſtem, which muſt 
neceſſarily be perfecter than any, becauſe it 
is collected out of all; but to compleat it, I 
want a little of the Koran, a book which 1 
have heard ſpoken of mighty handſomely by 
many learned men of my acquaintance: and 
I aſſure you, Sir, I ſhould have a very good 
opinion of Mahomet himſelf, if he were not 
a little too hard upon the ladies. Be ſo kind 
therefore to initiate me in your myſteries, and 
5 ſhall find me very docile and very grate- 

ul. | 
Madam, replied I in great confuſion, I did 
not come to England as a myſionary, and was 
never verſed in religious diſputation. But if a 
Perſian tale would entertain you, I could tell 
you 
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vou one that the Eaftern ladies are mighty 
fond of. 


A Perſian zale! cried ſhe; have you the 


inſolence to offer me a Perſian zale! Really, 


Sir, I am not ufed to be ſo affronted. 
At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, 


with her whole train of metaphyſicians; and 


left my friend and me to go away, as un- 
worthy of any further communion with 


her. 
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7) 26} SEL IM 10 MI R Z A at. Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Wai thou know, Mirza, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe? I will give it 
thee in a very few words. | 
There is one nation in it, which thinks of 
nothing but how to prey upon the others, 
while the others are entircly taken up with 
preying upon themſelves. 
There is one nation where particulars take 
a pride in the glory of their country; while 
in the others no glory is conſidered, but that 
of raiſing or improving a vaſt eſtate. © 
There is one nation which, though able 
in negociation, puts its principal confidence 
in be fword; while the others truſt wholly to 
"the pen, though much leſs capable of uſing 
it with advantage. | 
There is one nation which invariably 
purſues @ great plan of general dominion, 
while the others are purſuing Iitile intereſts, 
through a labyrinth of changes and contra- 
ditions. | 
What, Mirza, doſt thou think will be the 
conſequence? Is it not probable that 25¹8 
nation 
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A Perſian rale! cried ſhe; have you the 
inſolence to offer me a Perſian zale! Really, 
Sir, Jam not ufed to be ſo affronted. 

At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, 


left my friend and me to go away, as un- 
worthy of 'any further communion with 
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S8 LIM q MI RZ A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Won thou know, Mirza, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe? I will give it 
thee in a very few words. 

There is one nation in it, which thinks of 
nothing but how to prey upon the others, 
while the others are entirely taken up with 
preying upon themſelves. 

There 1s one nation where particulars take 
a pride in the glory of their country ; while 
in the others no glory is conſidered, but that 
of railing or improving a vaſt eſtate. 7 

There is one nation which, though able 
in negociation, puts its principal confidence 
in the ſword; while the others truſt wholly to 
the pen, though much leſs capable of uſing 
it with advantage. 

There is one nation which invariably 
purſues à great plan of general dominion, 
while the others are purſuing {tle intereſts, 
through a labyrinth of changes and contra- 
ditions. 

What, Mirza, Joſt id think will be the 


exſequence? Is it not probable that 2518 
nation 
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uation will in the end be lord of all the reſt? 
It certainly muſt. —One thing only can hin- 
der it, -which is, that the fear of falling 


under that yoke, when the peril appears to 


be imminent, may raiſe a different ſpirit in 
all thoſe nations, and work out their ſafety 
from their danger itſelf. 


LET 


*% n 


intereſts 
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sets to Minza at Me. 


* 


From London: 


[ was the other ur in a coffee-houſe; 
where I found a man declaiming upon the 
preſent ſtate of Perſia, and ſo warm for the 
of Tamas-Kouli Kan, o our invincible 
227i) that, if it had not been for his 
language and dreſs, I ſhould have taken him 
for a Perſian 

Sir, ſaid I, are you acquainted with Tamas 
Kuli Kan, that 25 concern yourſelf thus 
about him ? 

No, ſaid he, I was never out of England; 
but 1 love the Perſiatis, for being enemies to 
the Turks. 

What hurt have the Turks gore" you, an- 
ſwered I, that you bear ſuch enmity againſt 
them ? 

Sir, replied he, I am afraid they ſhould. 


hurt the emperor ; whole friend I have always 


declared myſelf. 

I enquired of a gentleman that ſat by mez 
who this FRIEND OF THE EMPEROR 
might be? atid was told that he was a dancing 


ngen 1 in St. James ' s- ſtreet. 
| 


* By theſe words it appears, that ih-ſe Letters were written 
befote Tamas Kouli Kan uſurped the throne. WI 
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For my part (ſaid a young gentleman 
finely dreſt, that ſtood ſipping a diſh of tea 
by the fire-ſide) I do not care if Tamas 
Kouli Kan, and the great Turk, and all the 
Perfians and emperors in Europe, were at the 
+ ps the ſea, provided Farinelli be but 
ſafe. | = 
The indifference of this gentleman ſur- 


prized me more than the importance of the 


other. eee 
If you are concerned for Fatinelli, ſaid a 


third (who they told me was a chemiſt), 


perſuade him to take my &grop; and that will 
ſecure. him from the humidity of the Engliſh 
air, which may very much prejudice his 
„ WS4102T Loy PR WA ti 
Will it not alſo make a man of him again, 
ſaid a den to the doctor? After the 
miracles we have been told it has performed, 
there is nothing more wanting but ſuch à cure 
to compleat its reputation. . 


. , ? ͤ ee. 
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LETTER LXX. 
; 821 IM 10 Mirza at Iſpahan. 
Friend of mine was talking to me, 


LA ſome days ago, of the ſpirit of enthu- 
faſm, which appeared ſo ſtrongly in the firſt 


profeflors of our religion; and, as he pre- 


tended, in the prophet himſelf; to that chiefly 
he aſcribed their mighty conqueſts; and ob- 
ſerved, "that there needed nothins more to 
render them invincible; ſuch a fert being 
conſtantly attended with a contempt of plea- 
ſure and of eaſe, of danger and of pain. 

If, ſaid he, the enthuſiaſts of this country, 
in the reign of Charles the Firſt, had been 


united among themſelves, like the Arabians - 


under Mahomet and his ſueceſſors, I make 
no doubt but they might have conquered all 
Europe: but unhappily their enthuſiaſm was 
directed to different points; ſome were bigots 
to the church of England, fome to Calyin, 
ſome to particular whimfies of their own; 


one ſett of them ran mad for a republick, 


others were no leſs out of their wits in the 
love of monarchy; ſo that, inſtead of 
making themſelves formidable to their neigh- 
bours, they turned the edge of their fury 


zpainft each other, and deftroyed all peace 


and order here at home. Yet, as much as 
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our anceſtors fuffered then by the wrong 
direction of their zeal, I wiſh the preſent age 
may not ſuffer more by the total want of it 
among us. There is ſo cold and lifeleſs an 
unconcern to every thing but a narrow, pri- 
vate intereſt; we are ſo little in earneſt about 


ES 4 + .# 


Jeſt away our liberties,, and all that is 
ſerious to our happineſs. If the great Mr. 
Hampden had converſed with our modern 
race of wits, he would have been told, that 
it was a ridiculous enthuſiaſm, to trouble him- 
ſelf about a trifling ſum of money, becauſe it 
was raiſed againſt the privileges of the people; 
and that he might get a thouſand times more 
than he diſputed for, by a prudent ſubmiſſion. 
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S8 IN 7% MIR Z A af Iſpahan. 


N From London, 

HERE is a new ſcience produced in 
Europe of late years, entirely unknown 
to any former age, or to any other part of the 
world, which is called TREATY LEARNING, 
have been let into a general idea of it by a 
very ingenious friend of mine, who has ac- 
quired a conſiderable talent in it having 
| K an apprenticeſhip of twenty years under 
different maſters in foreign courts, and made, 
in a political ſenſe, the tour of Europe. He 
tells me, it is a very extenſive ſtudy ; for not 
only the rights of every prince, but their incli- 


nations to the rights of any other, are therein 


ſet forth and comprehended. This has 
branched itſelf out into an infinity of ſeparate 
and ſecret articles, engagements, counter -engage- 
ments, memorials, remonſtrances, declarations 
all which the learned in this ſcience are 
required to know perfectly by heart, that 
they may be. ready upon occaſion to apply 
them, or elude their application, as the intereſt 
of their maſters ſhall demand. _ | 
He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes lately 
publiſhed, conſiſting only of the treaties 
Which have been made ſince the beginning of 
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this century, four or five of which were 
quite filled with thoſe af England. 

Sure, faid I, this huge a5 of negocia- 
tions could never have been employed about 


the buſineſs of this little ſpot of earth for ſo 


{mall 1 1 of time as thirty years] No— the 
affairs of all Europe muſt be ſettled in them, 


for the next century at leaſt.— For the next ſeſton 


Y arliament, an 28 red he; theſe + valine? ma- 
ines are ſeldom mounted to go longer than 


" that, period, without being talen to Pieces, or 


new wound-up. 
But how, aid I, could England, which is 
an iſland, be enough concerned in what paſſes 
on the continent, to undergo all this labour 
in adjuſting it? 
O, replied he, we grow weary of being 
confined qwithin the narrow verge of our own 
merefls ; we thought it looked more confider- 
able, io expatiate, and give our talents room 1 
play. But this was not the only end of 
our continual and reſtleſs agitation: it may 
frequently be the intereſt of a miniſter, 
if he find things in a calm, to trouble the 
waters, and work up a ſtorm about him; if 


not to perplex and confound thoſe above him, 


yet to embarraſs and intimidate the compe- 
titors or rivals of his power. 

Perhaps too there might be a ſtill deeper 
motive: theſe engagements are for the moſt 
part pretty chargeable ; and thoſe who are 


obliged to make them good, complain -_ 
they 
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they are much he poorer for them; but it is 
not ſure, that hoſe who form them are ſo too. 
As far, ſaid I, as my little obſervation can 
enable me to judge of theſe affairs, the mul- 
tiplicity of your treaties is as hurtful as the 
multiplicity of your laws. In Aſia, a few 
plain words are found ſufficient to ſettle the 
differences of particulars in a ſtate, or of one 
ſtate with another. But here you run into 
volumes upon both: and what is the effect of 
it? Why, after great trouble and great ex, 
pence, you are a8 far from a deciſion as before; 
nay, often more puzzled and confounded. 
The only diſtinction ſeems to be, that in 
your law-ſuits, perplexing as they are, there 
is at laſt @ rule of equity to reſart to; but in 
the other diſputes, the laſt appeal is to 7g 
miguitous rule of force; and princes treat by 
the mouths of their great guns, which ſoon 
demoliſh all the paper on both ſides, and 
tear to pieces every cobweb of negociatian. 
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5 . E T T E R LXXII. 
en 2033: 11. 
sr 1 10 Mina at Iſpahan. 


Pk London. 


[was lay at a tavern with a ſett of 
company very oddly put together: there 
Was aeoubtry gentleman, a man of honeſt 
principles, but extremely a bigot to his reli- 
Ron which was that of the church of 

ome: there was a lawyer, who was a very 
good Proteſtant, moderate to thoſe who dif- 


tered from bim in points of belief, but zealous 


in the cauſe of civil liberty ; there was a 
courtier, 'who ſeemed not to believe any 
thing, and to be 84 with every body that 
did. dick, 
This laſt very rudely attacked the faith of 
the poor country.gentlemap, and laid open to 
him the frauds of the Roman prieſthood, 
who, by flow but regular degrees, had 
erected ſuch a tyranny over the minds and 
ſpirits of the peopie, that nothing was too 
groſs for them to impoſe, or too arrogant 
to aſſume. He ſet forth the vaſt differ- 
ence between a 61 hop in the primitive ages 
of Chriſtianity, aud a pape, with a triple 
crown upon his head, and half the wealth of 
Chriſtendom in his treaſury. le Jamented 
the ſimplicity of thoſe, who, without look- 
ang. 'back to the original of things, _ 
. at 
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that all is right which they find gfabliſbed; 


and miſtake the corruption: 97 a ſyſtem for the 
Rem ilſelf: he inveighed againſt the puſil- 
lanimity of others, who, though they {ee 
the corruptions, and detef? them, yet ſuffer 
them to continue wnreformed, only becauſe 
they have been tolerated ſo long; as if any 
evil was lefs dangerous, by being grown 
habitual. 

He concluded by declaiming very elo» 
quently on the uſe and advantage of free- 
thinking, that is, of doubting and examining 
every article propoſed to our belief, which 
alone could detect theſe impoſitions, aud con- 
found the ill purpoſes of their authors; mix- 
ing, in the courſe of his talk, with theſe juſt 
reflexions, many licentious ww/77:ci/ms againſt 
what all religion and all philoſophy have ever 
accounted ſacred and venerable, - 

His antagoniſt had little to reply; but in» 
trenched himſelf in the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
to the authority of the church, and the danger 
of allowing private judgement to Call in queſ- 
tion her deciſions. 

The diſpute would have been turned into a 
quarrel, by the zeal of one, and the aſperity 
of the other, had not the lawyer very ſeaſon- 
ably interpoſed, who, addreſſing himſelf to 
the advocate for freedom, defired to know 
whether liberty in temporalt was not of im- 
portance to munkind, as well as Iiberty in ſpi- 
rituals? How then comes it, that you. who 
are ſo warm for the maintenance of zhe Lal, 
are 
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are ſo notoriouſly indifferent to the firſt? To 
what ſhall we aſcribe the mighty difference be- 
tween your POLITICAL and REL 1G10us 
FAITH? and whence 1s it that the former is 
fo eaſy, and the latter ſo intractable? Can 
#bofe-who are thus quick- ſighted in the frauds 
of ecclefiaſtical dominion, ice no juggling at all 
in their civil rulers? are the impofitions leſs 
glaring, or more tolerable, which they both 
acquieſce in and . than thoſe which 
they ſo violently oppoſe? Let us take the 
very inſtance you have 3 — Is a pope / 
mote” wunkke to a chriſtian biſbop, than a /ole c 
miniſter to an officer of a — ate? if you t 
lab back to the original of things, what traces 
will you find of ſuch an office? in what an- 


n 
cient conſtitution can yon diſcover the foun- { 
dations:of ſuch a power is not this a moſt h 
manifeſt corruption, growing out of ten cl 
thouſand corruptions, and naturally produc- le 
tive of ten thouſand more? If you ſay, theſe ty 
are myſteries of flate, and therefore not 10 be to 
examined; I am ſure the myferzes you attack * 
have yet a better title to your reſpect, aud eit 
leſs miſchief will attend on their remaining up 
not ſubject to enquiry. Te 

Or will you borrow the Agate of your ſer 
adverſary, and plead the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, ¶ wi 
and the danger of ſetting up reaſon againſt bec 

' autharity?: If fo, I would only put you in wit 
mind, that all authority flows from reaſon, and cor 
ought to Joſe its force in rn as it de- in 
viates from its ſource. | of 
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It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot be 
governed withoup . impqitions; they wete 
governed happily before he were invented, 
much more happily than they have been ever 
ſince: as well it may be ſaid, that Chriſtian 
piety, which was eſtabliſhed in plain- dealing 
and ſimplicity, muſt be ſupported by the 
knavery and pageantry introduced in late ages 
by the church of Rome. But the truth is, 
that moſt men do in the ſtate juſt what you 
lay has been done in the church; they main- 
tain abuſes by preſcription, and make the bad 
condition things are in an argument for let- 

ting them gro % e. 


© ET 


I cannot, ſaid I, debate with the gentle 
man who has attacked the abuſes of eccle- 
laſtical power upon the particular facts he 
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has aſſerted; nor will I wholly deny the con- 
cluſions he draws from thoſe facts. But it 
ſeems to me, that he has often confounded 
two things intirely different; a juſt regard 
to religion, without which no 1ociety can 
long ſubſiſt. and a weak attachment to what 
-cither folly or knavery may have grafted 
upon; religion, and ſanctified under that name. 
To diſtinguith theſe, is the part of a man of 
ſenſe, _ good man ; but to attack both 
without any diſtinction, to attack the firſt 
decauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt as far from true 
wiidom as ſuperſtition itſelf. Can a worſe 
corruption, or a more dreadful diforder, ariſe 
n any government, than an open contempt 
of religion, avowed and profeſſed; a nation 
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where that prevails, is on the brink of de- 
ſtruction. What degree of reſpect or ſub- 
miſſion is due to particular religious opinions, 
even to thoſe which are not ęſential, I will 


not take upon me now to diſpute; but this I 


am ſure of, that a blind confidence in temporal 


affairs agrees very ill with doubt in ſpirituali. 


A free enquirer into points of ſpeculation 
ſhould, beyond all others, be aſhamed of a 
tame compliance in points of action. 
The unt hinking may be paſſive from delu- 
ſion, or, at leaſt, from inadvertency; but the 
greateſt monſter and worſt criminal in ſociety 
15 a FREE-THINKING SLAVE, | 
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LETTER LXXIII. 
*  SeLiM Zo MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 

From London. 
"VERY nation has ſome peculiar excel- 
lence, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
its neighbours, and of which without vanity 
it may, boaſt : thus Italy produces the fineſt 
fngers; England the ſtouteſt boxers; Germany 
the profoundeſt theologians ; and France 18 
incomparable for its cooks. This laſt ad- 
vantage carries the palm from all the reſt; 
and that nation has great reaſon to be proud 
of it, as a talent of univerſal currency, and 
for which all other countries do them hom- 
age: on this ſingle perfection depends the 
pleaſure, the magmficence, the pride, nay 
the reputation, of every court in Europe ; 
without a good French cook, there is no em- 
baſſador can poſſibly do his maſter s buſineſs, 
no ſecretary of ſtate can hold his office, no 
man of quality can ſupport his rank and dig- 
nity. A friend of mine, who frequently ba 

the honour to dine at the tables of the great, 
for which he pays no higher price than bis 
vote in parhament, has ſometimes obliged me 
with a bill of fare, and (as near as he could) 


an eſtimate of the charge which theſe genteel 
entertainments are attended with, I told 


2 | him, 
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him, that their dinners put me in mind of 
what I had heard about their politicks: they 
are artificial, 'unſub/tantial,: and unwholeſome, 
but at the ſame time moſt ruinouſſy expenſive, 
Sure, ſaid I, your great men muſt have di- 
geftrons prodigiouſly ſharp and ftrong, to 
carry off ſuch a load of various meats as 
are ſerved vp to them every day! they muſt 
not only. be made with heads and hearts, 
but with fomachs, very different from other 
people! ICS IEA 
"No in the leaſt, anſwered he.—They 
ſeldom touch any of the dainties that are 
before them: thoſe dainties, like the women 
in your ſeraglios, are more intended for orna- 
ment than aſe. "There is always a plain diſh 
ſet in a, corner, a homely joint of Engliſh 


, . EC oe er. 


beef or mutton, on which the maſter of the be 
eaſt makes his dinner, and two or three Jn 
Choice friends, who are allowed to have a cut. E. 
with him out of ſpecial grace and favour; th 
* - 48. p © -- „ . 114 4 h ; 

while the reſt are Janguiſhing in vain for ſuch bo 


a happineſs, and piddling upon ortolans, and 
I have ſeen a poor country gentleman ſit 


down to one of thefe fine dinners with an ex- fall 
treme diſlike to the French cookery, ; yet, for wo 
fear of being counted unpolite, not daring to fel 
refuſe any thing that was offered him, but his 
cramming and ſweating with the ſtruggle be- the 
tween his averſion and civility. cuſ 
Why then, faid 1, this continual extrava- his 
gance? why this number of victims daily fa- BY dau 


_ erificed 
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dißerdd to the dæmon of luxury? how is it 
wotth a man's while to undo himſelf, per- 
haps to undo his country, that his board may 
be graced with pates of perigord, when his 

its had rather have the fowl, from his 
barn door? Your compariſon of the ſeraglio 
vill not hold; for though indeed there is an 
unneceſſary variety, yet they are not all ſerved 
up to us together; we content. ourſelves with 
me or 7100, of them at a meal, and reſerve the 
reſt for future entertainments.,  . 

I concluded, with repeating to him a ſtory, 
which is talen out of the annals of our 
kings. 

Schah Abbas, at the beginning of his reign, 
was more luxurious than became ſo great a 
prince. One might have judged of the vaſt- 

neſs of his empire, by the variety of diſhes 
it his table: ſome were ſent him from the 
Euphrates and Perſian: gulph, others from 
the Oxus and Caſpian. fea. One day, when 
ws gave a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, 

_ of the three tombs, was placed next 

beſt diſh of all the feaſt, out of reſpect 
bs the ſanity of bis office: but inſtead of 
filling · to, and eating heartily, as holy men are 
vont to do, he fetched a diſmal, groav, and 
fell a weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at 
his behaviour, deſired him to explain it to 
the company: he would fain have been ex- 
cuſed; but the ſophi ordered him, on pain of 
bis diſpleaſure, to acquaint them with the 
__ of his diſorder. 

"Know 
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joined in preferring a complaint againſt thee, 


PERSIAN LET TE RS. 


Know then, faid he, O monarch of tho 
earth, that, when I faw thy table covered in 
this manner, it brought to my mind a dream, 
or rather vifion, which was ſent me from the 
8 I ſerve. © On the feventh night 
of the moon Rhamazan, I was ſleeping under 
the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, when, me- 
thought, the holy ravens of the ſanctuary 
bore me up on their wings into the air, and in 
a few moments conveyed me to the loweſt 
heaven, where the meſſenger of God, on 
whom be peace! was fitting in his luminous 
tribunal, to receive petitions from the earth. 
Around him ſtood an infinite throng of ani- 
mals, of every ſpecies and quality, which all 


Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them wantonly 
and tytannically, beyond * any neceſſity 
could juſtify, or any natural appetite demand. 

It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve 
of them were often murdered, to compoſe 
one diſh for the niceneſs of thy palate; ſome 
gave their tongues only, ſome their - bowels, 
ſome their fat, and others their brains or 
blood. lu thort, they declared, ſuch con- 
ſtant waſte was made of them, that, unleſs a 
ſtop was 3 it in time, they ſhould perith 
entirely by thy gluttony. The prophet, 
hearing this, bent his brows, and ordered 


ſix vultures to fetch thee alive before him: 


they inftantly brought thee to his tribuna), 
where he commanded thy ſtomach to be 


opencd, aud examined whether it was bigger 
* of 
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or more capacious than thoſe of other men: 
when it was found to be juſt of the common 


ſize, he permitted all the animals to make 


repriſals on the body of their deſtroyer; 
but, before one in ten thouſand could get 
at thee, every particle of it was devoured; 

ſo ill-proportioned was the offender to the 
offence. 

This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
ſophi, that he would not ſuffer above one 
dith of meat to be brought to his table ever 
after. | 
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ERP FX... 
7 1 B 1 AH1M MoLLAC at Iſpahan. 


| | | From London, 
YES holy Mollac, I am more and more 

1 convinced of it; ipfidelity is certainly | 
attended with a ſpirit of infatuation, The 
prophet hurts the underſtandings of thoſe who 
refuſe to receive his holy law; he puniſhes 
the hardneſs of their hearts, by the depra- 
vation of their judgements. How can we 
otherwiſe account for what I have ſeen ſince 
my arrival among Chriſtians ? 

I have ſeen a people, whoſe very being de- 
pends on commerce, ſuffer luxury and the 
heavy load of taxes to ruin their manufactures 
at home, and turn the balance againſt thein 
in foreign trade! 

I have ſeen them glory in the greatneſs of 
their wealth, when they are reduced every 
year to carry on the expences of government 
by robbing the very fund which is to caſe 
them of a debt of fifty millions ! 

I have ſeen them fit out fleets, augment their 
forces, expreſs continual fears of an invaſion, 
and ſuffer continual depredations upon their 
merchants from a contemptible enemy ; yet 
all the while hug themſelves in the notion of 
being bleſt with a profound and laſting peace 

I have ſeen them wrapped up in full ſe- 
curity, upon the flouriſhing ſtate of publick 

5 1065 ons . credis, 
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credit, only becauſe they had a prodigious flock 
of paper, which now, indeed, they circulate 
as money; but which the firſt alarm of a 
calamity may, 1n an inſtant, make meer paper 
of again! | | 

I have ſeen them conſtanfly buſied in paſ< 
fg laws for the better regulation of their 
police, and never taking any care of their exe- 
cution.; loudly declaring the abuſes of their 
government, and quietly allowing them to 
encreaſe ! ; 3 355 

I have ſeen them diſtreſt for æuant of hands 
to carry on their huſbandry and manufactures; 
yet permitting thouſands of their people to 
be deſtroyed, or rendered uſeleſs and hurtful 
to ſociety, by the abominable uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors ! N DO 

[ have ſeen them make ſuch a proviſion for 
their poor, as would relieve all their wants if 
well applied; and ſuffer a third part of them 
to flarve, from the roguery and riot of thoſe 
entruſted with the care of them! I 

But the greatęſt of all the wonders I have 
ſeen, and which moſt of all proves their in- 
fatuation, is, that they profeſs To MAINTAIN 
L1BzRTY BY CORRUPTION. 4. 
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LETTER LXXV. 
SEL1M 7 MIR Z A af Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new dig- 

nity; I bow myſelf reverently before thee, 
not with the heart of a flatterer, but a friend: 
the favour of thy maſter ſhines upon thee : 
he has raiſed thee. to the right hand of his 
throne; the treaſures of Perſia are committed 
to thy cuſtody: if thou behaveſt .thyſelf 
honeſtly and wiſely, I ſhall think thee much 
greater from thy advancement ; if otherwiſe, 


much lower than before. Thou haſt under- 


taken a charge very important to thy prince 
and to his people; both are equally con- 
cerned in thy adminiſtration, both have 
equally a right to thy fidelity. If ever thou 
| ſhalt ſeparate their intereſts, if thou ſhalt: ſet 
up the one againſt the other, know, .it will 
end in the ruin of 5th. Do not imagine 


that thy maſter will be richer by draining his 


ſubjects of their wealth: ſuch gains are irre- 
parable loſſes; they may ſerve a preſent ſordid 
purpoſe, but dry up the ſources of opulence 
for futurity. | 

2 I would 
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- I would recommend to thy attention 
and : remembrance, the ſaying of a famous 
Engliſh zreaſurer in the happy reign of 
queen Elizabeth. I do not love, ſaid that 
truly able miniſter, 10 ſee 7he treaſury ſevell 


like a diſtempered ſpleen, when the other parts of 


the flate are in a conſumption. —Be it thy care 
to prevent ſuch a decay; and, to that end, 
not only ſave the publick all unnecefſary ex- 
pence, but ſo digeſt and order what is needful, 
that perplexity may not ſerve to cover fraud, 
nor zncapacity lurk behind confuſion. Rather 
ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs in the 
conduct of thy miniſtry, than anticipate the 
revenues of the government without an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity ; for ſuch expedients are a 
temporary eaſe, but a permanent deſtruction. 

n relieving the people from their taxes, 
let it alſo be thy glory to relieve them from 
the infinite number of 7ax-gatherers, which, 
far worſe than the Turkiſh or Ruſſian ar- 
mies, have harraſed and plundered our poor 
country. | 
As thou art the diſtributor of the bounties 
of the crown, make them the reward of ſer- 
vice and merit; not the hire of paraſites and 
flatterers to thy maſter or 7hy/e/f. But, above 
all, as thou art now a publick perſon, elevate 


thy mind beyond any private view; try to 
enrich the publick before thyſelf; and think 


leſs of eſtabliſhing thy family at the head of 
thy country, than of ſetting thy country at 
the head of Aſia. ; 
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If thou ganſt ſteadily perſevere in ſuch a 
conduct, thy prince will want thee more than 
thou doſt him: if thou buildeſt thy fortune 
on any ether bafis, how high ſoever it may 
riſe, it will bo tottering from the weakneſs of 
ita ws fe oundation, 

He alone is a miniſter of Late, hed ſer- 
vices: are weceſſary to the publick ; the reſt are 
the creatures of caprice, and feel their ſlavery 


even in ter pover, | 
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SELIM fo MIR Z A at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


HE virtuous Abdallah is returned to 
England, after having been abſent four- 
teen moons. I yeſterday reſtored to him his 
lovely Zelis, the wife whom he had given 
me at his departure, and whom I had treated 
like a fler. Nothing ever was ſo moving as 
the ſcene, when I joined their hands again 
after a ſeparation which they had feared would 
prove eternal. The poſſeſſion of the fineſt 
woman in the world could not give me ſo 
much pleaſure as this act of humanity and 
juſtice: I made two people happy, who de- 
ſerved it; and am ſecured of the affections of 
both to the laſt moment of their lives. 

When the tranſports of their joy were a 
little over, Abdallah gave me the following 
relation of all that had happened to him fince 
he left us, ny 


_ The His roRY of ABDALLAH-. 


« You know that I failed from England with 
an intent to redeem my father from captivity. 
As ſoon as I came to Malta, I went and threw 
myſelf at the feet of the grand maſter, be- 
ſeeching him to take the ranſom I had brought, 
and ſet my father free. | | 

* Sce p. 272, of this volume, © f 
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He anſwered me, that the perſon for whom 
I ſued was no longer in a condition to be 
ranſomed, being condemned to die the next 
day. I was ready to die myſelf at this ac- 
count; and, deſiring to know his offence, was 
informed, that, being unable to redeem him- 
ſelf, he was put to the oar like a common 
ſlave, without any regard to his innocence or 


age: that, during' an engagement with a 


Turkiſh ſhip, he had perſuaded the other 
{laves to quit their oars, and fight againſt the 
Chriſtians ; but that, being overpowered, he 
was brought to Malta, and condemned to be 
broke upon the wheel, as an example to the 
other captives in the gallies: that this dread- 
ful ſentence was to be executed upon him the 
morning after my arrival, and no ranſom 


could be accepted for his life, 


O Heaven! faid I, did I come ſo far ta no 
other purpoſe, but to be witneſs of the death 
of my wretched father, and a death ſo full of 


horror! Would the waves of the ſea bad 


ſwallowed me up, before I reached this fatal 
and accurſed ſhore! O Abderamen! O my 


father ! what avails to thee the piety of thy 
ſon? how ſhall I bear to take my leave of 


thee for ever, at our firſt meeting, after an 


abſence, which ſeemed ſo long? Can I ſtand. 


by, and give thee up to torments, when I 
flattered myſelf that I arrived to bring thee 


liberty? 7 Alas! my preſence will only aggra- 


vate thy ſufferings, and make the bitternets 
of death more iploppertable, 
In 
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In this extremity, I offered the grand 
maſter, not only to pay down all the ranſom 
had promiſed before, but to yield mylelf a 
voluntary ſlave, and ſerve in the gallies all 


my life, if Abderamen's might be ſpared. 
He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, and 


inclined to pity me; but was told by a Jeſuit, 
who was his confeſſor, that an example of: 
ſeverity was neceſſary; and that he ought to 
pardon my father on no other terms but re- 


nouncing Mahometiſm, and being converted 
immediately to the church of Rome. 


No, cried I, if that is to be the price of a 
few unhappy years, it is better both of us 
ſhould periſh thau accept them. But can 


you, ſaid I to the prieſt, who profeſs an holi- 


neſs ſuperior to other men, can you obſtruct 
the mercy of your prince, and compel him to 


deſtroy a wretched man, whoſe only crime 


was the natural love of liberty? is this your 


way of making converts to your faith, by the 
terror 'of racks and wheels, inſtead of reaſon ! 2 
My reproaches ſiguified nothing but to in- 
cenſe him, and I quitted the palace in deſpair. 
was going to the pritoh, to fee my father, 
for the firſt and laſt time, when a Turkiſh 
flave accoſted me, and bad me follow him.— 
| refuſed to do it; but he aſſured me it was 


of moment to the life of Abderamen. I fol- 


lowed; him, and he led me by a back way to 
4 woman's apartment in the palace. I con- 
tinued there till paſt midnight without ſeeing 
mug body, in — not to be conceived: 

at 
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at laſt there came to me a lady richly dreſſed 
in the habit of my own country. After look. 


ing at me attentively ſome time, O Abdallah 


ſaid ſhe, have: you forgot Zoraide, the ſter 
of Zelis? 

Theſe. adds ſoon. brought her to my re- 
membrance, though I had not ſeen her for 
many years: I embraced her tenderly, and 
deſired to hear what. fortune had carried her 
to Malta. i 

You know, ſaid ſhe, that; my Se is of 
the iſland of Cyprus, and that I was married 
young to a rich merchant of Aleppo, I had 
by him two children, a ſon and daughter; 
and lived very happily ſome years, till, my 
huſband's buſineſs carrying him to Cyprus, I 
perſuaded him to let me go, and make a viſit 
to my relations in that iſland. In our paſſage 
a violent ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weſt- 
ward beyond the iſle of Candia; and before 
we. could put into any harbour, a Malteſe 
pirate attacked us, killed my huſband, and 


carried me to Malta. My beauty touched 


the heart of the grand maſter; which is the 
more ſurprizing, as I took no pains to ſet it 
off, thinking of nothing but the loſs I had 
ſuſtained: he bought me of the knight whoſe 
prize I was; and I thought it ſome comfort 
in my captivity, that I was delivered from 
the hands that had been ſtained in my huſ- 
band's blood. The paſſion of my new lord 
was ſo exceſſive, that he uſed me more like 


2 Pn than a ſlave. _ could. deny me 
nothing 
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nothing I aſked. him, and was ſo liberal that 
he never approached me without a preſent. 
You fee the pomp and magnificence in which 
] live: my wealth is great, and my power in 
this place ſuperior to any-body's, Hear then, 
Abdallah, what my friendſhip: has done for 
you ; and remember the obligation you have 
to me. I have employed all my intereſt with 
my lover to ſave the life of Abderamen: he 
has conſented to it, and moreover to ſet him 
free upon the payment of the ranſom you 
propoſed. But, in recompence for the aid 
which I have given you, you muſt promiſe 
to aſſiſt me in an affair that will, probably, 
be attended with ſome danger. I aft red her, 
there was nothing I would not riſque, to do 
the ſiſter of Zelis any ſervice. 

Tou ſhall know, ſaid ſhe, what it is I re- 
quire of you, when the time comes to put it 
in execution; till then, remain at Malta, and 
wait my orders. f 


At theſe words, ſhe delivered to me a par- 


don under the ſeal of the grand maſter, and 
bid me carry it inſtantly to my father. I was 
ſo tranſported that I could not ſtay te thank 
her; I ran, I flew to the priſon of Abdera- 
men, and, ſhewing the order I brought with 
me to his guards, was admitted to the dun- 
geon Where he la. 1 1055 
The poor old man, expecting nothing but 
death, and believing I was the officer that 
came to carry him to the place of execution, 
lainted away before I had time to a to 
n | im 
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him either my perſon or my errand. While 


he lay in that ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound 


his chains, and bore him into the open air, 


where with a good deal of difficulty he re- 


covered. O my father! ſaid I to him (when 
I perceived that his ſenſes were returned), do 
you' not know your ſon Abdallah, who is 
come hither to ſave your life, who has ob- 
tained your 'pardon, and redeemed you from 
captivity ?—The ſurprize of joy that ſeized 
him in that inftant, at my fight and words, 
was too ſudden and violent for his age and 
weakneſs - to ſupport. He ſtruggled ſome 
time to make an anſwer ; but at laſt, ſtrain- 
ing me in his arms, and mutterivg ſome halt- 
formed ſounds, he-ſunk down, and expired 
on my boſom. - | 
When 1 ſaw that he was dead, I loſt all 
patience, and covering myſelf with duſt be- 
wailed my folly; in not telling him my good 
tidings by degrees. | 
By this time it was broad day; and the 
whole town, being informed of my affliction, 
was gathered abour me in great crowds. The 
grand maſter- himſelf, taking pity of me, ſent 
ro tell me, that he would permit me to bear 
away my father's body to Aleppo, and excuſe 
me the ranſom I had offered, ſince death had 
delivered him without it. This indulgence 
comforted me a little; and I would have em- 
barked immediately for the Levant, if I had 


not been ſtopped by my promiſe to Zoraide. 
Several days paſſed without my hearing any 


news 
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news of her. I had already hired a ſmall 
veflel, and put on board the remains of Ab- 
deramen, when, late one night, I was, waked 
out of my {ſleep by Zoraide in the habit of a 
man, who told me, that ſhe was come to 
claim my promiſe. I aſked what ſhe required 
me to do? To carry me to Aleppo, anſwered 
ſhe, that I may ſee my dear children once 
again, and enrich them with the treaſures 
which I have gained from the bounty of my 
lover. Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to me with- 
out them; in the midit of all my pomp and 
outward pleaſure, I am perpetually pining for 
their loſs; he mother's heart is unſatisfied 
within ; nor will it let me enjoy a moment's 
peace, till I am reſtored to them in my. happy 
native land. As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe. ſhewed 
me ſome bags of gold, and a caſket filled with 
jewels of great value. I mult inſiſt, Abdallah, 
continued ſhe, that you ſet fail this very 
night, and take me along with you. The 
weather is tempeſtuous, but that circumſtance 
will favour my eſcape ; and I had rather ven- 
ture to periſh in the ſea, than live any longer 
from my family. 

The ſenſe of the obligation I had to her 
made me conſent to do what ſhe deſired, how 
perilous ſoever it appeared to me. As I had 
a permiſſion from the grand maſter to go 
away as ſoon as I thought fit, I put to fea 
that night without any hindrance ;\ and the 
wind blowing hard oft the ſhore, in a little 
while we were out of ſight of Malta, The 
| Water 
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water was ſo rough for two or three days, 
that we thought it impoſiible our barque could 
weather it out; but at length, the ſtorms 
abating, we purſued our voyage with a very 
fair wind, and arrived ſafe in the port of 
Scanderogn. Zoraide was tranſported with 
the thought of being ſo near Aleppo and her 
children; ſhe embraced me in the moſt affec- 
. tionate manner, and expreſſed a gratitude for 
the ſervice I had done her far beyond what 
it deſerved. But how great was her diſap- 
pointment and affliction, when we were told 
by the people of Scanderoon, that the plague 
was at Aleppo, and had deſtroyed a third part 
of the inhabitants! _ 197 TE 
Ah, wretched Zoraide! cried ſhe weeping, 
where are now all thy hopes of being bleſt in 
the fight of thy two children? Perhaps thoſe 
two children are no more; or, if they ſtill | 
live, it is in hourly expectation of dying with 
the reſt of their fellow- citizens. Perhaps at 
this moment they begin to ſicken, and want 
the care of their mother to tend upon them, 
when they are abandoned by every other 
friend. i 
Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful 
apprehenſions, and, often turning her eyes 
towards Aleppo, gave herſelf up to all the 
agonies of grief. : 

_ -» ſaid every thing I could think of to relieve 
her, but ſhe would not be-comforted. 
The next morning the. ſervants I had put 
-about her came and told me that ſhe was not 
|. 0 
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to be found: they alſo brought me a letter, 
which informed me, that, not being able to 
endure the uucertainty ſne was in about her 
children, ſhe had ſtolen away by night, and 
gone to Aleppo to ſhare their danger with 
them; that, if ſne and her family eſcaped the 
fickneſs, I ſhould hear from her again; but 
that, if they died, ſhe was reſolved not to 
ſurvive, them. She added, that ſhe had left 
me a box of diamonds worth two thouſand 
piſtoles, being a fourth part of the jewels 
which ſhe had brought from Malta by my 
aſſiſtance. | 

You may imagine how deeply I was af- 
fected at reading this letter. I reſolved to 
ſtay at Scanderoon till I had ſome news of 
her, notwithſtanding my paſſionate defire to 
return to Zelis. I had waited five weeks 
with great impatience, when we received ac- 
counts that the infection was ceaſed, and the 
commerce with Aleppo reſtored again. I im- 
mediately went to viſit my native town; but, 


alas! I had little pleaſure in the fight of it, 


after ſo diſmal a calamity. My firſt enquiry 
was about Zoraide and her children. They 
carried me to her houſe, where I found her 
ſon, a youth of ſixteen. When 1 made my- 
ſelf known to him, he fell a weeping, and 


told me his mother and ſiſter were both dead. 


I very ſincerely joined with him in his grief, 
and offered to reſtore to him the jewels ſhe 


had given me. No, Abdallah, ſaid he, I am 
nich enough in what I inherit from my father 


and 
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and Zoraide. But theſe riches cannot com- 
fort me for her death, nor any time wear out 
of my remembrance the uncommon affection 
which occaſioned it. O, Abdallah! what a 
mother have I loſt, and what a friend arc 
you deprived of! When the came hither, 
continued he, from Scanderoon, my fiſter 
and I believed we had ſeen a fpirit : but when 
we found it was really Zoraide, our hearts 
melted with tenderneſs and joy. That joy 
was ſoon over; for, the third day after her 
arrival at Aleppo, I found myſelt feized with 
the diſtemper. She never quitted my bedſide 
during my 1lineſs; and to the care ſhe took 
of me I owed my life: but it proved fatal to 
her and my poor ſiſter, who both caught the 
infection by nurſing me; and, having weaker 
: conſtitutions, were not able to ſtruggle with 
it fo well. My ſiſter died firſt, and Zoraide 
quickly foilowed ; when ſhe perceived herſelf I 
- juſt expiring, ſhe called me to her, and bad 
- me endeavour to find you out at Scanderoon, 
and let you know, that ſhe bequeathed to you 
the portion ſhe had intended for my ſiſter, 
amounting to five thouſand pieces of gold, as 
to the man in the world ſhe moſt eſteemed: 
ſhe added, that to you ſhe recommended me 
with her lateſt breath, imploring you to take 
- care of me for her ſake, and the ſake of her 
- ſiſter Zelis. 
The poor boy was not able to go on with 
his ſtory any further. I accepted e 
and did my utmoſt to diſcharge worthily t 
Pil trul 


LETTER LXXVI. 
truſt conferred upon me: but my firſt care 
was, to bury. Abderamen with all the pomp 
that our cuſtoms will admit. After ſome 
time ſpent in ſettling the affairs of my pupil, 
and my own, I took a paſſage on board an 
_ ſhip, and arrived happily in Lon- 


F: am now poſſeſt of a fortune that i is ; fab 
ficient to maintain Zelis in the manner I de- 
fire; and have e more to aſk of Heaven 
but an opportunity of repaying you, O Selim, 
the e and go _ you have ſhewn 
me, 
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* confid ence of friend- 
105 to TH mr 1 of they e 
neſs eh n e and the” e . 
Able da rict6dftiefs of our p alfons. Since | 
delivered up" Zelis io äche 
cdj bnd "peace. 2 tht Beauty, 
which I ſaw without emotion while ſhe con- 
tinued in my ee now ſhe 1s ot of it has 
fired me to that degree that I have almoſt loſt 
my reaſon. I cannot bear to ſee her in the 
fleffion of the man to whom I gave her: 
if ſhame, if deſpair, did not hinder it, I ſhould 
aſk him for her again.—In this uneaſineſs 
and diſorder of my mind, there remains but 
one part for me to take: I muſt fly from her 
charms and my own weakneſs; I muſt retire 
into Perſia, and endeavour, by abſence and 
different objects, to efface the impreſſions 
ſhe has made. Alas! what ſhall I find there? 
a ſeraglio compoſed of beautiful faves; the 
mercenary profirtutes, or reluctant victims, to 
groſs and tyrannical Juſt! What rational 
commerce can I hope for with zheſe, what 
true affeftion, what ſolid peace, what heart- 
felt delight ? But, were Zelis my wife, in 
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fach 4 wife] ſhould find the moſt endedred, 


molt pleafing, molt faithful friend. All the 
precautions of Eaſtern jealouſy would then 
be unneceflary : thoſe wretched precautions, 
which, while they bar the ng againſt 
diſhonour, ſhut out eſteem, the life of 
friendſhip; and confidence, the ſoul of 
love. 

Thou wilt be ſurprized at my talking thus: 
but what I feel for Zelis, and what I have 
ſeen in England, has overcome my native 
prejudices: I have ſeen here wives, over 
whoſe conduct, though perfectly free, reli- 
gion, honour, and love, are ſtricter guards 
than legions of eunuchs, or walls of braſs: 
] have ſeen, by conſequence, much happier 
buſbands than any Perſian can poſſibly be. 
We will diſcourſe on this ſubje& more fully 
when I am with thee: and it will be my 

reateſt pleaſure, to try to remove out of 
thy mind all thoſe prepoſſeſſions of which 
my own has been cured by my abode in 
this country. If I bring thee home 7zrutb, I 


-am ſure thou wilt think that I have travelled 


to better purpoſe, than if I came back fraught 
with the gold of Peru, or the diamonds of 
Golconda: | 

I have more than compleated the four 
years ſtay I propoſed making in Eng- 
land; and am now determined to paſs 
through France as far as Marſeilles, and em- 


bark from thence for the Levant, as ſoon as 
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the buſineſs with which I am charged on the 
' part of ſome of my friends, with the Turkey 


merchants there, will permit. It is my fixed 


reſolution to go away without giving Zelis 
the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my de- 
1 Abdallah ſhall never know that 1 


I am his rival; it would take too much from 
the character of a friend. Thou art the only 


one to whom I é dare confide my folly ; and 
. fince it has hurt nobody but myſelf, I hope, 
thou wilt rather pity than blame me for it: 
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 SeriM 70 Mirza 47 Iſpahan. 


From London. 


[ AM juſt on the point of leaving England: 

Abdallah and Zelis have received my 
adieus. The combat is paſt; my reſolutions. 
ſtrengthen, and thou mayſt expect ere long 
to ſee thy friend, with a mind a good deal 
altered by his travels; but a Heart, which to 
thee, to his country, and to his duty, is ſtill 


the ſame. 


It would be unjuſt and ungrateful in me to 


quit this and, without expreſſing a very 


high eſteem of the good ſenſe, ſincerity, and 
good. nature, J have found among the Engliſh - ' 
to theſe qualities I 3 alſo add politeneſs, 

ave as good a title to 
any of their neighbours ; but I am afraid that 


which certainly they 


this accompliſhment has been acquired too 


much at the expence of other virtues more 


ſolid and eſſential. Of their indiſtry, their 


commerce is a proof; and for their valour, 


let their enemies declare it. Of their faults 
Iwill at preſent ſay no more, but that many 
of them are newly introduced, and ſo contrary 
to the genius of the people, that one would 
hope they might be eaſily rooted out. They 
are undoubtedly, all circumſtances conſidered, 
a very great, a very powerful, and happy 

& 63 nation 
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nation ; but how long they ſhall continue /o, 
depends entirely ou the preſervation of their 
liberty. To the canſtitution of their govern- 
ment alone are attached all theſe bleſſings 
and advantages: ſhould hat ever be depraved 
or corrupted, they muſt expect to become the 


molt cantemptible and moſt unbappyof mankind, 
For what call fo much aggravate the wretched- 
neſs of an opprefſed and ruined, people, as 


the remembrance. of former freedom and 


1 ? All the images and traces of their 
i 7 


erty, Which it is probable. no change will 
quite deſtroy, muſt be a perpetual reproach 
and, torment to them, for having ſo degene- 
rately parted with their birth-rigbt. And, if 
ſlayery is to be.endured, where is the man 
lg not rather chuſe it under the warm. 
ſun, of Agra or Iſpaban, than in the Northern 
cliwate of England? _ 

I have, therefore taken my leave of my 
friends here, with this. affectionate, well - 
meant advice, That they ſhould. vigilantly 

atch over their conſtitution, and guard it by 
4 5 bulwarks which. alone are able 
to: ſecure it, a firm, union of all honeft men, 


Juſtice upon. publick offenders, national and pri- 


Vale Higalio. 
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SAT UR DAX, April 9. 1737. 


— for his verſe renown'd 
That ſung the deeds of heroes, thoſe who fell, 


Or thoſe who conquer d in their country's cauſe | 


Th'inraptur d foul inſpiring with the thirſt 
of glory won 2 virtue. | 


LEoniDas, L. IV. p- 129. a 
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To the Author of COMMON SENSE. 
SI R, 


AM an old man, retired from the works; | 
partly out of principle, but more I fear 
from lazineſs; having ſenſe enough to ſee 
that things go ill, honeſty enough to with 
they went better, but not ſpirits enough 
to attempt myſelf to mend them, nor any 
great hopes from the activity of thoſe who 
are engaged on one ſide or the other. This 1 
temper of mind has thrown me deeply into | i 
reading, that I may forget the preſent ſcene | 
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as much as poſſible; and, as of all kinds of 1 
reading the moſt proper for this purpoſe: 
15 Fan I make that my chief ſtudy, 

eſpecially 
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TWO ESSAYS FROM 
eſpecially Homer, which lies in my hall by 


the fide of the Family Bible, and, next to 


that, is moſt reverericed' by myſelf, my wife, 
and all my children, whom I breed up in 
the love and hofiour of it, as extremely con- 
ducing to make them good and worthy men. 
But, that you may not miſtake me, I muſt 
tell you that this Homer is neither Barnes's 
nor Clarke's, but Mr. Pope's; for as he makes 
him ſpeak Engliſh full as well as he does 


his own tongue, and ſometimes better, I am 


partial enough to my own country rather to 
chuſe to read him in a tranſlation, which, of 
all Jever ſaw in any language, has moſt the 
ſpitit and Sate ef Wife. After Homer, 
Virgil and Milton are my favourites; and 
Taſſo too, though he pleaſes me the leſs, by 
Having borrowed ſo much from the two 
former, that half his work is little elſe than 
theirs repeated. But the with of my heart 
tlicfe: many years has been, that it would 
e' the Muſes, for my delight and en- 
tertainment, to raiſe up a genius who would 
ſcorn to borrow any thing; but, in thè ſpifit 
of the ancients, without taking their thoughts, 
oduce another original epick poem. 


I ſay, Sir, this has been my wiſh; but it 


was a wiſh not attended with the leaſt degree 


of hope: on the contrary, fiom a contempt 
of my cotemporaries, natural enough to 
people at my years, I ſhould” have been 
peeviſh with any body that had told me ſuch 
a thing could poſſibly come to paſs. In this 
Nr diſpoſition 


COMMON SENSE. 
diſpoſition of mind I was laſt week 2 
with a new poem, called Leonidas. 

1 took it up with the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſ- 
ſions that could be formed by any man againſt 
it, In the firſt place, I had never heard the 
author's name: next, they told me, he lived: 
in the city, and was a merchant: then, he 
was a young man of five and twenty: and 
laſtly, it conſiſted: of nine books, which, at 
firſt fight, was enough to ſtartle: any very 


lazy fellow, as I —1 before confeſſed myſelf 


to de. And to tell you the truth, I was the 


leſs diſpoſed to like it, from not having ſeen 
it before it was in print; for as I take myſelf ' 


to be a critick of: diſtinction, I was a 


deal piqued that the author did not ſend me 


his manuſcript to peruſe, as other authors * 
have done of no ſmall fame. 
All theſe objections created ſuch a preju- 


dice, that. I was on tlie point of returning the 


Leonidas back again to my bookſeller, with 
out ſo-much. as having. given it the reading ; 
but my wife, who loves anew thing, prevailed - 
upon me to look into it at leaſt, and ſee the 
turn of it: which |; ventured to do, in full 


perſuaſion that IL ſhould lay it vy at the end- 


of the firſt book. 


The firſt thing that ſurprized me was, to 


find J could underſtand the language it was 


writen ip, which, for a writer of blank verſe, 


is a very unuſual condeſcenſion to his readers: 


but this author has found out, that ſtrength 
of Ns majeſty: of- expreſſion may be 


reconciled 
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of ſtyle ; that hard words and affected phraſes 
are no more neceſſary in this ſort of metre, 
than in rhime; and that, if Milton himſelf 
had. been more ſparing of them, he would 
not indeed have appeared ſo great a ſcholar, 
and therefore perhaps might have pleaſed 


the ladies leſs; but he would have been a 


good deal finer writer, and not have ſpoiled 
the ſtyle of ſo many of his ſucceſſors, who 
have choſen to imitate him chiefly in this 
poets dn Nen 

From underſtanding Leonidas, I quickly 


came to like it; and the more I read, the 


more I liked, the more I wondered, the more 
I found myſelf delighted, animated, moved ; 


ſo that indeed I could neither eat nor ſleep 


nll 1 had gone through the nine books, and 


would have given ten times more than they 


coſt me for nine more. 


Suite :chardtiche: 1 Have beeh:fo-fall of all 
the beauties and excellent things I met with 


in it, that, to give ſome vent, I found it 


abſolutely neceſſary to write this letter to 
you, and invite my countrymen, out of the 
ſincereſt affection that I bear them, to take 


part with me in the pleaſure of admiring what 


ſo juſtly deſerves their admiration. And in 
doing this I have yet a further view: I de- 


ſire to do them good as well as pleaſe them; 


for never yet was an epick poem wrote with 
{a noble and ſo uſeful a deſign; the whole 
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plan and purpoſe of it bein * ſhew the ſu- 
periority of freedom over ſlavery; and how 
much virtue, publick ſpirit, and the love of 
liberty, are preferable, both in their nature 
and effects, to riches, luxury, and the inſo- 
lence of power. 

This great and inſtructive moral is ſet forth 
by an action the moſt proper to illuſtrate it 
of all that ancient or modern hiſtory can 
afford, enforced by the moſt ſublime ſpirit 
of poetry, and adorned by all the charms of 
an active and warm imagination, under the 
reſtraint of a cool and ſober judgement; and 
ſuch, I own, is the effect of it on me, that 
it has got the better of my long habitual 
indolence, and rouzed me up to ſueh a zeal for 
publick good, that I could almoſt turn a Spar- 
tan at threeſcore. The ſame good influence it 
may have on others too, eſpecially the 
younger and- more warm part of- the world ; 
therefore, I think, the recommending it to 
the publick, 1s a duty that we both owe to 
our country; particularly you, Sir, whoſe 
recommendation may have weight. 

But it has another ſpecial claim to your 
protection; ; for I will venture to ſav, there 
never was an epick poem which had fo near 

a relation as this to Common Senſe; the 
—— of it not having allowed himſelf the 
liberty ſo largely taken by his predeceſſors, 
of making excurſions beyond the bounds 
and out of ſight of it, into the airy regions 


of poetical mythology. There are neither 
2 fighting 
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fighting gods not ſcolding goddeſſes, neither 
miracles nor enchantments, neither monſters 


nor giants, in his work; but whatſoever 


human nature can afford, that is moſt aftoniſh- 
ing, marvellous, and ſublime. 

There is indeed a very ſine piece of ma- 
chinery in the eighth book, where Leonidas, 
in his ſleep, ſees his anceſtor Hercules, who 
repreſents to him by a prophetick and figu- 
rative viſion the future ſucceſs of the war 
wherein he dies; which was a neceffary art, 
to ſhew the reader, as well as the hero him- 
ſelf, that the concluſion of the action would 
be fortunate. But this is ſtill within the rules 
of Common Senſe; for a Grecian might dream 
that he ſaw and talked with Hercules; but 
the abſurdity would be, to ſuppoſe that he 

Jam well aware that this ſobriety of Mr. 


Glover, in confining the flights of his fancy 


to the bounds of reaſon and of nature, which 
appears to me to be the higheſt work of judge- 
ment, may be cenſured by ſome criticks, from 
the rules of Boſſu and Rapin. But I know 
that thoſe authors have no other foundation 
for their rules, than the practice of Homer 
and Virgil in this particular; and I dare ap- 
peal to every man of ſenſe, whether or no, 
even in them, he has not found the mytho- 
logical part the leaſt agreeable, and in many 
places really Kſguſtful f What Longinus ſays 


of Homer is as true when applied to Virgil, 
and other copiers of both, that they have 
„ ; baſe 
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baſed their gods into men, and ſomething 
worſe ; for I do not believe there ever was a 
eit of kings at one time together in the 
world, who made fo ill and fo. capricious a 
uſe of their abſolute power over mortals, as 
the ſett e defcribed by thoſe two 
poets, through the whole courſe of the Iliad 
and. Enid. Yet it may be ſaid, in excuſe of 
thoſe abſurdities, that they wrote thus at a 
time when ſuch ſtrange ſtories were the na- 


ional faith of Greece and Rome, and there- 


fore mare calily fyallowed by their readers. 
ut in an age and country free from all ſuch - 


ſuperſtitions, one who ſhould endeavour to 
ig back their old tales, or ſubſtitute others 
as idle in the room of them, would gain no 


credit, Jam ſure, in any ſenſe 
* Quodcumque oſtendis mihi, fic incredulus odi.” 


The truth is, it requires a vaſt genius, and 
a ſubject itſelf great and ſublime, to be able 
to do without theſe ſhining follies: the gods 
and goddeſſes, the enchantments and the 
miracles, come more in aid of the poet than 
the hero; and to them he is obliged to have 
recourſe when he is diſtreſſed for want of 
matter or invention. But to Mr. Glover 
their aſſiſtance is not neceſſary; his force is 
equal to the hardeſt undertaking, and his hero 
ſuperior to the gods of other poets. 

Another objection that may poſſibly be 
made to him is, that his ſubject is not relative 


to England. Sir, the defence of a free ſtate 
| againſt 
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againſt oppreſſions is a ſubject as intereſting 


to us, and which this country ought to take 


as warm a part in, as any antiquated ſtory 
that can be found in Geoffry of Monmouth, 


or Roger Hoveden's Saxon Annals. And 


ſince the Conqueſt, I know but of two reigns 
which can furniſh actions great enough for 
epick poetry, thoſe of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fifth : but unfortunately the 


Exploits of theſe two kings were directly con- 
trary to the intereſts of Ack! and would 


have undone us, if we had not loſt again all 
that their victories gained for us in F rance, 
fince we muſt ſoon have become a province 


to it: whefeas the valour of Leonidas ſecured 


the independency of Greece, and made 1 it ſu- 
perior to Perſia ever after. 

Any later ſubject (as our civil wars for 
inſtance) would have been liable to a capital 
objection, which I am very glad Mr. Glover 
has had the prudence entirely to avoid, vi. 
the imputation of writing for a party. But, 
as he has gone ſo far as Greece to find a ſtory 
which will not bear the leaſt ſuſpicion of a 

arallel to any circumſtance or character of 
theſe times, T hope all parties will be unani- 
mous in 'giving his performance the praiſe 


that it deſerves; ſince none can ſay that he 


meant it againſt them, unleſs by declaring 
that they are againſt liberty; ; to. inſpire a 
general love of which, is the ſole aim and 
intention of this poem. 
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The other faults that I foreſee will be 
found with it, are rather objections to epick 
poetry itſelf, than particular to the merits of 
Leonidas, One fine gentleman will fay, that 
he hates. battles; another will declare his 
averſion to blank verſe; a third will proteſt 
that he cannot read fuch damned hard names; 
this fine lady will complain it is too grave; 
a ſecond will ſwoon at the very notion of a 
Spartan; and the ng topick will be, that 
it is too long. But all theſe pretty little 
criticiſms will die in a month or two at moſt, 
and all the pretty little criticks will become 
violent admirers of this book they don't know 
how, as they are now violent foes to it they 
don't know why. . 

I make no doubt, but by far the greater 
part of the female world will be early on its 
fide ; for their juſt and natural taſte, unſpoiled 
by pedantry, gives them as quick a reliſh of 
what is excellent in poetry, as moſt of us can 
boaſt with all our learning: and the ſex is 
ſhewn to ſuch very great advantage in the 
two amiable characters of Ariana and the 
queen of Lacedzmon, that, confidering how 
ill they have all been uſed by Virgil, who 
has not drawn one good woman in his poem, 
this alone ſhould make them fond of Mr. 
Glover, were there any necd to excite their 
partiality, io gi 

Ie is impoſſible, within the bounds of this 
ſhort paper, for me to point out the beauties 
of a work, which has ſo many, and of ſo 

Vor. I. D d different 
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different a nature. I will only ſay in general, 
that the fire which enlivens every part of it, 
would be enough to atone for many faults 
and errors; but that it ſeems to me to be as 
equal and correct, as it is ſpirited, affecting, 
aud ſublime. 80 
And it has this peculiar merit to recom- 
mend it, that, though it has quite the air of 
an ancient epick poem, there is not ſo much 
as a ſingle ſimile in it that is borrowed from 
any of the ancients; and yet, I believe, there 
is hardly any poem that has ſuch a variety of 
beautiful compariſons; ſo juſt a confidence 
had the author in the extent and rich abun- 
dance of his own imagination. 

The artful conduct of the principal deſign; 
the {kill in connecting and adapting every 
epiſode to the carrying on and ſerving that 

deſign; the variety of characters, the great 
Care to keep them, and diſtinguiſh each from 
the other by a propriety of ſeutiment and 
thought; all theſe are excellences which the 
beſt judges of poetry will be particularly 
pleaſed with in Leonidas. I muſt obſerve too, 
that even thoſe who are not naturally fond of 
poetry, or any Work of fancy, will find in 
this ſo much ſolidity of reaſon, ſuch good 
ſenſe, weight of thought, and depth of 
learning; will ſee every virtue, publick or 
private, ſo agreeably and forcibly inculcated ; 
that they may read it with delight and 
with inſtruction, though they have no reliſh 


for the graces of the verſe, the . 
1 0 
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vention 


- 


worth and excellence, which will be banded 


down with reſpect to all poſterity, and which, 


in the long revolution of paſt centuries, but 
two or three countries have | been able to 
produce. And I cannot help congratulating, 
my own, that, after having in the laſt age 
brought forth a Milton, ſhe has in this pro- 
duced two more ſuch poets, as we have the 


happineſs to ſee flouriſh now tògether; I. 


mean, Mr. Pope and Mr. Glover. The finſt 
of . theſe has no: ſuperior, if an equal, in, all 
the various parts of poetry to which his 
elegant and extenſive genius has applied itſelf, 
no, not among the greateſt of the ancients. 
But an epick poem he has not yet given, of 
his own I mean, diſtin from his tranſlations. 
And certainly, Sir, in that ſpecies of writing, 
it is enough to have given Homer to us, with 
a force of ſtyle not inferior to his own : the 
bounds of human life are too contracted for a 
ſecond work ſo difficult as this; I might add, 
perhaps, the bounds of human glory. There 
was therefore a path left clear for Mr. Glover: 
and to what a height it has carried him, will 
appear to all who have eyes good enough to 
reach ſo far; for your judges of epigrams and 
ſongs can ſee no further than the bottom of 
the hill, and both he and Mr. Pope are out 
of their ſight, But it muſt be owned, that 

Dd 2 the 


of the numbers, or the charms. of the in- 
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the latter had made the way much leſs dif- 
ficult for Mr. Glover to aſcend, by ſmgothing 
the Toughneſs, and rooting up the thorns and 
briars, which the Engliſh Parnaſſus was en- 


cumbered with before; ſo that, if the diction Bl8 


of Leonidas be ſofter, and the general flow of 
the numbers more harmonious, than that of 
Milton himſelf, it may, in part, be aſcribed 
to Mr. Pope, as the great poliſher and im- 
er of our verſe. | ; | 


1 have not the honour to know either of 


theſe gentlemen; -but, as they are both men 
of great and real merit, I make no doubt they 
with well to one another ; and nothing, I am 
ture, can be of ſuch advantage to a riſing 


genius as the praiſe of Mr. Pope. 
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SATURDAY, Oaber ig, 1737. 
To the Author of COMMON SENSE, 


SIR, 


1 HAVE lately enjoyed, with great de- 
1 light and edification, the agreeable com- 
pany of a learned Foreign * Prelate, not long 
ſince arrived here from the Eaſt: who, being 
only a biſhop in partibus inſidelium, and by 
conſequence not obliged to reſidence, and 
having no hopes of tranſlation by attending 
the court of his own prince, who is a 
Muſſulman, is not ſo ſtrict in the per- 
formance of thoſe duties, as we have the 
happineſs to ſee our biſhops here; but en- 
tertains himſelf with viewing other courts, 


* The Biſhop of Apamea, 
D d 3 particularly 
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perſon, the moſt capable to ſtrike an awe 
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particularly thoſe of Aſia and of Africk; 
where he has paſſed ſome years in making 


curious obſervations, and of which he gives 


very wonderful accounts. 

As lam a true lover of monarchy, I am infi- 
nitely pleaſed with theſe relations of thoſe 
happy countries where it ſhines in all its 
ſplendour, far exceeding what our greateſt 
Grand Monarques in this Northern part of the 
world can yet pretend to, both in refpe& to 
outward pomp and real power. But of all 
theſe glorious ſeats of empire, there is nonę, 
the deſcription of which ſo much ſtrikes my 
imagination, as what he recounts of the 
court of of that great emperor, Lord of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and, except- one, 
the higheſt potentate upon earth, the moſt 
ithaſtrious Preſter John of Abyſſinia. I will 
ſay nothing of his gold nor of his jewels, 
the great number of his concubines, or any 
thing elſe that is common to him with other 
kings: but confine myſelf to one particular 
jece of ftate, in which, to my judgement, 
e much excels them all, not his contem - 
_ alone, but the moſt famous of anti- 
quit7. 124 121141 9 = £3 . 
Ke aritle 1 mean, is the choice of 


His guard; fuch' a choice, as denotes: his 
dest achtetteſt in judging what may beſt 


ſerve both to the glory and ſafety of his 
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ornament of his court. Not to keep you 
any longer in ſuſpenſe, I muſt inform you, 
ae on each fide of the preſence-chamber,. 
at the foot of the throne of his Abyſſinian; 
| majeſty, is ranged a band of thirty, living, 
lions. They are chained indeed; but, within 


the length of their chains, as fierce and, 


cruel as in their native foreſts. | 
What a pitiful figure, in compariſon with 


this, does the moſt formidable guard. make 


here in Europe! Will the grimmeſt Huſſar in 
Germany pretend to match his whiſkers with 


theirs, though ever ſo martial? or any beef- 


eater here, to meaſure his halbert with the 
ſharp phangs of theſe bloody eaters of men? 
How much reſpect and dread muſt ſuch an 
appearance imprint on all who come nigh 


that aweful throne ! I humbly conceive, that 


the boldeſt patriof there would not venture 
to bring a complaint of any grievances. before 


a prince beſet with ſuch a circle; aud much 


_ leſs could a foreigner ſupport the unaccuſ- 
tomed ſight of a ſcene ſo full of terrors. 


Let us ſuppoſe an ambaſſador ſent thither 


from England, (and whither may not our 


love of negotiating, carry us?) to ſettle the 
balance of Africk, hire troops, or any errand. 
of the like important nature; ſuppoſe him 
uſed to the ſoft ſcene of a French drawing- 


om, or at worſt to nothing rougher than 
es the 


into his ſubjects, and therefore the propereſt 
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the ſight of an aſſembly of The States. 
General. What an uneaſy ſenſation would 
be feel, when introduced to his audience, 
through the roarings and grinnings of three- 
ſcore lions ! how would he fumble with his 
breeches! how would he heſitate and ſtam- 
mer in his ſpeech! how very difficult would 
he find it to ſuſtain the intrepid character of 
the prince he- repreſented! And indeed the 
wit of man never invented a more tremendous 


attendance upon majeſty. Solomon is ſaid to 


have been the moſt magnificent as well as 
the wiſeſt king that ever reigned; and yet 


iow ſhort did he fall of Preſter John! for 
his throne was only guarded with twelve 


lions, and thoſe but in effigy too; whereas 
this monarch, wiſely diſdaining a mere ficti- 
tious ſhew, has- no leſs than threeſcore, all 
alive, and with claws and teeth that can be 


+ uſed upon occaſion, as they that anger him 


often find to their coſt. 

' T aſked the biſhop, if the kings of Abyſſinia 
had 'been always guarded in this uncommon 
way. He told me no; that, till about four- 
ſcore years ago, they had no guard but the 


affections of their people, and had made a 


ſhift to rub on fo for many centuries ; but 
that the great grandfather of the king now 
reigning, who was a prince of extraordinary 
reach and penetration, bred up two tame 
r in his Palace, which he ſametimes 

placed 
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placed on each fide of his throne, where they 
did no harm to any of his ſubjects, but were 
confidered as a piece of regal pomp, which 
might help to draw the reſpect of fo- 
reign nations. It was alſo urged, that the 
known affection of theſe animals to all thoſe 
of royal. blood, and their natural vigilance 


(3 they never quite cloſe their eyes, even in 


eeping) made them very proper to watch 


before the throne in a time of danger, as that 


happened to be. | 
On theſe pretences, this guard was firſt 
eſtabliſhed, and was at firſt neither danger- 
ous nor feared; but the number of them 
was increaſed in every reign, and increaſed 
by thoſe of the worſt and wildeſt kind, till 
a complete ſtanding corps of them was 
formed, to the great diſquiet and terror of the 
nation. * | 

Then indeed the ſtates of the kingdom 
took the liberty to remonſtrate againſt this 
innovation in their government, and humbly 
beſought the king to reduce his lions, But 
- ſome excuſe was ſtill found to keep them 
up; and, what was worſe, the people made 
to feed them. Many a bullock and ſheep are 
the poor farmers obliged to bring to their in- 
ſattable jaws,” and glad when they eſcape ſo; 
for very frequently they are themſelves ſnapt 
up by theſe devourers. And as the emperor 
has' many country houſes, where he reſides 
; ] #4 ; in 
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| in the di fferent months of the y year, there: are 


any different ſetts of lions kept for each 
ok. which, in the abſence of the 


a > 


court, are quartered i in the villages and neigh- 

bouring towns, at the charge of the inhabi- 

Tankse7 , 

Nor 1 the r itſelf ſtand leſs in 

28 of N wo though they are chained, 
I, 


et the grand vizir, who 1 is their keeper, lets 
On ihe chains, or contracts — he 
es; and when any nobleman, who is not 
in his intereſt, preſumes | to come to the king 
without his. leave, it is a great chance if he 
= not. torn i pieces before he gets three ſteps 
beyond 2 the door. 

2 aſked the 7 55 OP, how his majeſty durſt 
venture to. truſt his lions to any but himſelf; 
—_ notwithſtanding their regard for the 

oyal, they might, perhaps, be turned 

Ns Veer! by a-miniſter who knew how to. 
manage - ag if he found i it for his intereſt. 
ang true, Sir, ſaid he; and for that reaſon 
this . rince, though he leaves his 
other affairs almoſt entirely to the conduct of 
bis minifter,. takes this province under his 
own 1m mediate care; for he often reviews 
them with th eee attention, fills up va- 
cancies him elf with proper beaſts, ſees that 
they are all of the os fize and the ſame 
colour; that they whiſk their tails, ſhake; 
their 1 manes, and roar in concert; _ 
the 
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they certainly do, beyond any beaſts in Africk. 
In one word, he knows his lions, and is 
known to them; ſo that, if under him'the 
vizir has any urge it cannot be attended 


with any danger to the crown. And it is 
ſure that they cannot be better managed; 
for, as fierce and favage as they are to other 


men, they are ſo obedient to him and his mi- 


niſter, that I have ſeen them, more than once, 
lick both their br—es, and fawn upon them 
as if they had been ſo many ſpaniels. Nay, 
J heard the preſent vizir declare in publick, 


That, if any of them durſt preſume to groul 


at him, or ſo much as look like lions in his 
preſence, he would have them turned out of 
court with a good whipping, and ſent to ſtarve 
in the woods from whence they came. 
Nevertheleſs, added the biſhop; it is the 
opionion of many people of good ſenſe in 
Abyſſinia, that the vizir is over-confident 
of ; his power; and that, as fecure as he 


thinks himſelf amongſt them, he had beſt not 


4 


put his head into their mouths. A 
I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, he takes care that the 
chains with which he holds theſe beaſts are 


very ſtrong, O] yes, replied he, they are 


all of beaten gold ; and when any proye more 
unruly than the reſt, no expence is fpared to 
double their chains, after which they become 
as gentle as lambs—to. their keeper, I mean: 
tor it ij obſervable of theſe creatures, that the 
1 | more 


itt 


r e 
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TWO-ESSAYS FROM 


more tame they are to him, the more mil. 

Prog and rampant they are to every body 
e. a HS | 

we have heard, ſaid I, that the lions of this 

country are naturally ſome of the ſtouteſt in 

the world. They have been counted fo, 

anſwered he; but few of theſe have ever 


looked a tiger or a leopard in the face. 
They came to court errant whelps; and, 


ſince that time, have only preyed where 
they met with no reſiſtance; yet ſome among 
them. have good blood in their veins, and 
would have ſpirit, if they could but break 
their fetters. ner” | 

As I always endeavour, out of all I ſee or 
hear, to draw ſome benefit to this my native 
country, I have been conſidering how far it 
might be proper to imitate this African mag- 
cence in England. And though I am againſt 
bringing lions to our court, as it might be 
called ſetting up a foreign force, and would 
therefore be juſtly oppaſed by a Britiſh parlia- 
ment; yet, I am fire, no objection can be 
made to a guard of threeſcore or a hundred 
Engliſh maſtives; which, if conſtantly tied 
up, would be as fierce, and no leſs watchful, 
or loving to their maſter. I prefer them to 


bull-dogs, becauſe they look more terrible; 


„ 


and in theſe matters ew is a great ar- 
tliele. R 


Certaln 


COMMON SENSE. 
Certain I am, that it is abſolutely neceſſary 


the throne, when the factious party is become 
jo bold and inſolent as to treat the gentle- 
men who ſerve it with contempt. 
It is in vain to paſs penal laws, and acts 
reſtrictive of the liberty of the Stage, or of 
the Preſs. This ſtubborn ſpirit will never be 


with it to the dogs. 


END OF VOL. L. 


to add ſome new terrors to thoſe now about | 


ſuppreſſed, but by throwing thoſe polletled 
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